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ep oF the war has come a great 
lesson in thrift—the success 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Under this Plan, during the war, 
millions of wage earners set aside 
billions of dollars for War Bonds 
through “painless” weekly pay 
leductions. 

Under it today, millions more 
continue to use its easy deductions 
to buy U.S. Savings Bonds... to 
put away the money for new 
homes, new cars, new appliances. 
SUGGESTION: Why not let this nev, 
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Join your Payroll Savings Plan next payday. from earnings under Payroll Savings Plan. 
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PALESTINE PLANS AND COUNTER-PLANS 


Zionism Face to Face With World Realities 


ROBERT WELTSCH 


ESPITE the Paris Peace Conference 
D and the German question, that 
main issue of the postwar world 
still looming unsettled in the background, 
the British public and press continue to be 
occupied with Palestine to a degree quite 
out of proportion to the real scale of the 
problem and of the country concerned. As 
front-page news, Palestine faintly resembles 
Trieste, another small place where interests 
are so intricately tangled that no settlement 
is yet in sight. 
In the present state of world politics, with 
two civilizations dividing the world into two 





Rosert Wextscu, who writes this appraisal 
of current negotiations on Palestine from Lon- 
don after some weeks there, is one of the most 
widely known. liberal journalists in Palestine, 
and a much respected advocate of the moderate 
Zionist point of view. He came to London 
directly from Nuremberg, where he had been 
reporting the trials there for the Palestine press. 
He was editor of a Jewish newspaper in Ger- 
many from 1919 to 1938, when he migrated 
to Palestine, where he has edited two weekly 
papers and contributed to the Palestine Post, 
Haaretz, and other publications. He was born 
in Prague in 1891. Shortly after this article 
was written, the London Conference adjourned 
until December 16. Until its resumption, the 
basic issues posed by Mr. Weltsch will continue 
to be the subject of intense debate interna- 
tionally. 
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halves, great importance must be attached 
to the border areas situated between them. 
In the struggle for “spheres of influence,” 
one of today’s key zones is the Middle East. 
Soviet Russia is using national minorities 
as pawns in her game, encouraging the 
Azerbaijanis, the Kurds, the Georgians, the 
Armenians, to fight for national independ- 
ence. Following up her success in Persia, 
Russia now threatens the British oil interests 
in Southern Persia, with the next showdown 
scheduled for Turkey. Let us not forget 
that Constantinople was once the adminis- 
trative center of the entire Middle East, just 
as Vienna was of the Danube basin. Now 
Russia stretches her hands out towards both. 
Control of the Middle East and of the 
Danube area would make her virtual heir 
both of the Austro-Hungarian and the Otto- 
man Turkish empires, which would upset 
the whole balance of power in Europe as 
well as the Middle East. As a result, Britain 
has now had to fall back on Disraeli’s 19th- 
century policy of keeping Russia out of the 
Mediterranean at all costs—a policy that the 
United States, under present circumstances, 
is compelled to back. 

It is this state of affairs that forces Britain 
to seek the friendship of the Arab world. 
The whole Middle East area, below the 
northern belt formed by Persia and Turkey, 
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consists of Arabic-speaking countries now 
rising from semi-colonial status. The influ- 
ence of Western ideas has aroused ardent 
nationalism among the Arabs. With their 
area now regarded as danger spot number 
one and the possible breeding place of a 
third world war, the Arab countries have 
acquired an international importance not at 
all warranted by their own political or cul- 
tural achievements. Meanwhile, the Arab 
world has not yet assumed any definite 
shape. Developments there are still fluid, 
and no basic common idea binds it together 
except a vague notion of political independ- 
ence and the hatred of foreign rule. 


HE grave crisis in Palestine for whose 
ppb the present Palestine Confer- 
ence has been called here in London arises 
from the simple fact that the country in 
which Zionism is determined to establish the 
Jewish National Home lies in the heart of 
the Arab world, and is itself inhabited by 
Arabs who are still in the majority over 
against a very strong and vigorous Jewish 
community in the minority. 

When Zionism originally began its prop- 
aganda in Europe, and even later, when it 
went to work to colonize Palestine, it did 
not take this situation sufficiently into ac- 
count. Zionists never tried seriously to recon- 
cile their original conception of a “gathering 
of the dispersed” with the hard reality of- 
fered by the people already living in Pales- 
tine. Ahad Ha’am’s famous warning in 1920 
(a new translation of which appeared in 
Commentary for April 1946) went un- 
heeded. No attempt was made to realize a 
Middle Eastern or “‘Semitic’’ solidarity, or, as 
Ahad Ha’am had suggested, to recognize the 
natural limitations of a national home that 
had to share the same country as the na- 
tional home of another people already on 
the spot. 

When the Arabs became increasingly an- 
tagonistic to the Zionist aspirations, most 
Zionists blamed Great Britain. There was 
certainly some foundation for criticism of the 
mandatory power, but the basic problem 
was not created by Britain but by objective 


circumstances to which the Zionists had to 
reply. After much vacillation and after a 
flood of White Papers and Blue Books, the 
Arab revolt on the eve of World War II led 
Britain to adopt a policy of appeasement at 
the expense of Zionism. This policy was 
embodied in the infamous White Paper of 
1939. 

All Zionists hoped that after the victory 
over fascism, Britain would rescind the 
White Paper and establish a new and more 
constructive policy that would make full 
allowance for the growth of the National 
Home. But the leaders of the Zionist O; 
ganization were not content only to make 
this natural demand. Their more radical 
wing got the upper hand, and instead of 
concentrating all forces on the repeal of the 
White Paper, the so-called Biltmore Pro 
gram of 1942 was drawn up, which declared 
the transformation of Palestine into a Jewish 
state to be the sole aim of the Zionist move 
ment. This was in effect a victory for Re 
visionism. 

The Biltmore Program did not take cog- 
nizance of the Arab claims. Vague promises 
of “equal rights for all inhabitants” were 
made. But what meaning would they have 
if Palestine with its population of 1,200,000 
Arabs and 600,000 Jews was to become a 
“Jewish” state? Such equal rights, if granted, 
would nullify the “Jewish” character of the 
state and turn it in fact into what the Arabs 
desired, a self-governing democratic state in 
which the majority—Arab—would be deci- 
sive. This would still be the case even if 
a considerable body of immigrants swelled 
the numbers of the Jewish community—for 
it was inconceivable that Jewish immigrants 
could enter with sufficient speed, and in 
enough numbers, to give the Jews a clear 
majority in any foreseeable span of time. 

If the Peel Commission of 1937 had 
found that the national ambitions of the 
two peoples were irreconcilable, the Bilt- 
more Program gave Zionist approval to this 
thesis. This could not have been expected 
to soften Arab opposition. It placed Britain 
in a difficult position and made it no easier 
for her to revise her policy towards Zionism, 
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which in Arab eyes now had a clearly ag- 
gressive character. Britain reaffirmed her 
friendship for the Arabs. True, the Labor 
party, when it was in opposition, had se- 
verely attacked British policy in Palestine; 
but when it came to power, it found it ad- 
visable to declare that there would be no 
change in British Palestine policy without 
previous consultation with the Arabs as well 
as the Jews. Moreover, the Arab states were 
given a new status by their membership in 
the British-sponsored Arab League, as well 
as in the United Nations. 

The basic fact now before the London 
Conference is still Arab-Jewish antagonism, 
and the violent Arab rejection of Zionist 
aspirations. This is a commonplace, but the 
propaganda slogans of the last year are apt 
to obscure it. To large sections of the pub- 
lic, primarily in Palestine itself and in 
America, British “imperialism” has been 
made the whipping boy. With the Arabs 
forgotten, the Jews were often described as 
a subject race striving for liberation from its 
oppressor, Britain. This language also en- 
couraged the application of the euphemism, 
“resistance,” to terrorist activities, which 
were thus identified with the struggle against 
the Nazis during the war. It was forgotten 
that it was not the Jews, but the Arabs of 
Palestine, who had denounced the imperial- 
ism that withheld self-government from the 
population. 

Well-meaning friends of Zionism who 
pleaded for the “liberation” of Palestine 
from foreign rule actually advanced Arab 
and not Jewish claims. This confusion made 
it possible for a certain shade of Zionist 
propaganda to exploit the latent or open 
dislike of British imperialism in America. 
Yet it should be quite apparent that Zionism 
would have been unfeasible without the 
support of the British, who, after all, wrested 
the country from the Turks and opened it 
to Jewish immigration against the will of its 
native population. Thus the mandate is, to 
a certain extent, based on “imperialism.” 
And Jews would certainly have welcomed 
even more “imperialism” had it been ap- 
plied against the Arabs in their behalf. 


HE Palestine Conference is a somewhat 
| patio affair. The main actors in the 
drama have not appeared, and during its 
first two weeks, more attention has been 
paid to behind-the-scenes negotiations than 
to the proceedings of the Conference itself. 

A formula was sought that would allow 
the Jewish Agency to negotiate at the round 
table, instead of in “informal” talks, without 
loss of prestige. Mr. Attlee was not to be 
envied when he had to open the rump- 
Conference on September 1o. 

Britain was host to representatives of the 
six Arab states, which are endeavoring to 
give the impression of unity, although it is 
well known that certain rivalries exist among 
them. But they alone cannot decide the 
Palestine problem or carry out a satisfactory 
solution if the parties most concerned do not 
agree to it. Yet the Arab states could be 
helpful to a certain extent if they were to 
back a compromise formula. 

The conference does not give the impres- 
sion of being a final stage on the way to a 
solution. It is the culmination of a long 
process of deliberation, inquiry, and prep- 
aration, that sometimes seemed to be just 
another attempt to delay or shelve a question 
to which nobody has the solution. The re- 
sult of the last of the inquiries, presided 
over by Henry Grady on the American, and 
Sir Norman Brook on the British side, has 
now been submitted to the Conference. 

The “Morrison Plan” shared the fate of 
all its predecessors. Both parties concerned, 
Jews and Arabs, did not even admit it as a 
basis for discussion, and rejected it without 
reservation, although the government was 
prepared to admit counterproposals on prac- 
tically the same level as its own plan. Under 
pressure of Zionist propaganda in America 
denouncing the “Morrison Plan” as inad- 
missible, President Truman withdrew his 
cooperation, and the United States govern- 
ment is therefore not represented at the Con- 
ference. 

By inviting ‘“‘counterproposals,” the gov- 
ernment practically took us back to where 
we were before—namely, confronted with 
the contradictory and intransigent declara- 
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tions of the two sides, each repeating its own 
program without consideration of the other 
side. Faithful, however, to its liberal tradi- 
tion, Britain still believes in the possibility 
of a compromise. 

And actually, the first step towards one 
was made when the Jewish Agency dropped 
the Biltmore Program and decided for par- 
tition. This implied the acknowledgment 
that Palestine was not, and could not be, 
wholly Jewish. 

The Jewish Agency declared it would be 
ready to discuss a scheme that would give 
the Jews a “viable sovereign state” in a part 
of Palestine. It refused, however, to discuss 
any other plan but its own—an attitude in- 
terpreted as demanding that the government 
accept the Jewish conditions in advance. In 
spite of this formal difference, the way for 
Jewish participation in the Conference was 
finally paved. This participation has not yet 
materialized, however, as these lines are be- 
ing written. 

It must be admitted that the Jewish 
Agency is in a somewhat awkward position. 
Having tolerated talk of an “Anglo-Jewish 
war” in Palestine, and with at least some of 
its members having indulged in an orgy of 
“No compromise!” cries, it can hardly rely 
now on the compliance of the whole of the 
Yishuv—including the militant youth and 
the secret organizations—if it accedes to a 
compromise, even if that compromise estab- 
lishes a Jewish state in a partitioned Pales- 
tine. Matters will be made all the more 
difficult if the arrested or indicted leaders, 
who are regarded by their followers as true 
heroes, are not party to the discussions. 
After a “war,” nothing short of a full-dress 
“peace conference” will do. 

For the sake of the effectiveness of a pros- 
pective agreement, it would be wise for the 
British to bring the arrested leaders to the 
conference table. Although this would un- 
doubtedly be interpreted as a British “sur- 
render” to Jewish conditions, the British 
have shown on many occasions that they are 
willing to disregard points of prestige if 
they feel that the real cause at stake can be 
served. However, there is the obvious danger 


that a volte-face, instead of strengthening the 
moderates, would create the impression that 
the radical—and even terrorist—wing had 
emerged victorious. 


N THE first days of the Conference, the 
DP evitish press adopted a rather friendly 
attitude towards the Jews, despite the re 
crudescence of terrorism in the Holy Land 
Most of the serious papers accepted the 
principle of partition without going too 
deeply into details. 

The hopes that partition would lead to a 
solution were partly founded on the belie! 
that some of the Arab states would accept 
it if it would bring them some direct ad 
vantages. There is, for instance, Egypt, now 
engaged in abortive negotiations with Britain 
for the revision of their 1936 treaty. If 
Britain were to acquire elsewhere the mili 
tary bases she needs to protect her interests 
in the Middle East, she could more easily be 
induced to forego her bases on Egyptian soil 
The partition of Palestine, which would 
provide Britain with new sites for bases, 
would therefore facilitate the achievement 
of that full independence which is the 
avowed aim of Egyptian nationalism of all 
shades. 

Another argument taking into account 
internal Arab rivalries is founded on the 
belief that an enlargement of Transjordan 
would please King Abdulla. And in case of 
partition, the Arab districts of Palestine 
could be added to Transjordan to make this 
poor and insignificant country one of the 
more important of the Arab states. 

It is known that Abdulla has great am 
bitions. He is the only surviving son of the 
Sherif Hussein of Hedjaz to whom Britain 
addressed its promises of Arab independence 
in 1917 and 1918. He considers himself the 
legitimate heir of Arab aspirations in the 
whole of the Levant, and favors the idea of 
a “Greater Syria” that would be comprised 
of all the Arab countries between Irak and 
Saudi Arabia; in this state, which would be 
constituted on a federal basis, the Jewish 
national home could become an autonomou: 
area. Such an autonomous area could even 
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be called a “state,” if we accepted the term 
in the American sense—like Nebraska or 
Georgia. 

On these trends in the Arab camp, the 
Zionists build their hope that some of the 
Arabs may accept partition. They wanted 
Mr. Bevin to take the question up with each 
of the Arab representatives separately and 
privately, in order to discover their true sen- 
timents, which they would never expose in 
public. This Mr. Bevin apparently promised 
to do, but perhaps not exactly in the way the 
Zionist negotiators suggested. If the British 
press can be taken as a true spokesman of 
the prevailing view, it would appear that it 
has been almost generally agreed that by 
now, no other solution than partition is 
feasible. Admittedly it, too, presents grave 
difficulties; but if Britain, the United States, 
the Jews, and a section of the Arabs—even 
if only tacitly—would agree to it, the experi- 
ment could be made. 

One of the great advantages of the crea- 
tion of “sovereign states’ in Palestine would 
be that it would give both peoples clear 
responsibility for their respective areas and 
put an end to the irresponsible clamor that 
now fills the scene in Palestine. Some British 
supporters of partition believe that a Zionist 
government in the Jewish state would soon 
have to restrict its followers and would even 
have to restrict Jewish immigration. 

Another argument for immediate partition 
is the conviction that the exacerbation of 
feeling between the British and the Jews 
makes a continuation of British rule in the 
Jewish part of Palestine unbearable for both 
sides. The preaching of the Biltmore doc- 
trine, and the theory that a Jewish state must 
be achieved by any means, including force, 
has imbued the Jewish youth of Palestine 
with hostility toward the British administra- 
tion and made them unwilling to accept any 
solution short of independence. This hos- 
tility has spread among the whole Jewish 
community. 

The terrorist activities that culminated in 
the blowing up of the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem naturally led to reprisals which 
interfered to a great extent with daily life in 


the cities and villages. After a very short 
time, the reason for the searches and curfews 
was forgotten and many people regarded 
them as sheerly malicious anti-Jewish acts. 
The peak of this feeling was reached when 
illegal immigrants were intercepted and de- 
ported to Cyprus. Now almost the whole 
Yishuv has turned revolutionary and the 
National Council has decided on “‘non-co- 
operation,” beginning with the gesture of 
Jewish resignations from government com- 
mittees. But more important than these 
practical measures is the sentiment of hos- 
tility that found its expression here in Eng- 
land. Never had the estrangement between 
British and Jews reached such heights. 


N THE other hand, the Arabs of Palestine 
0 are unwilling to consent to a Jewish state 
or to any other form of Jewish autonomy that 
would give the Jews unrestricted control of 
immigration in their own zone. They argue 
that this right would be used to dump so 
many Jews into their small country that an 
explosion would necessarily follow. Thus 
the Jewish state would be a bridgehead of 
aggressive Zionism. The Arabs point to the 
fact that some Zionists whisper among them- 
selves that partition would not mean a final 
solution as far as the size of the Jewish state 
is concerned, and that after some time re- 
vision would be sought. But Professor Reg- 
inald Coupland, the originator of the idea 
of partition, explained in a recent article that 
such fear is groundless. A further expansion 
of the Jews beyond the limits of the Jewish 
state would mean a violation of international 
boundaries and a breach of peace that could 
not be tolerated by the great powers. 

Arab hostility to partition induced the 
government to drop the scheme in 1939 and 
prevents its official adoption now. The 
Anglo-American Committee rejected both 
partition and federalization (i.e.—cantoniza- 
tion), while recommending the abolition of 
the White Paper and continuation of the 
mandatory regime with some far-reaching 
reforms. The Experts Committee has defied 
the first Committee and accepted federaliza- 


tion. Will the Conference—or the British 
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after the Conference, since the Conference 
is unlikely to arrive at any agreement—defy 
both committees and proclaim partition? 


ET us take a look at all three suggestions. 
4 The advantage of partition is that it 
might get a more general consent than either 
of the other schemes. Once the principle is 
accepted, all depends on the details—above 
all on the definition of boundaries. The 
proposals of the Jewish Agency (often called 
the “Goldmann Plan”), to which Assistant 
Secretary Acheson was reported to have 
agreed, would include the whole of Galilee 
and the Negev in the Jewish state. For 
without these provinces, it would be very 
small and provide few possibilities for Jewish 
settlement. But if these areas were included, 
the Arab population of the whole Jewish 
state would still be approximately 75 per 
cent as large as the Jewish. True, they 
would not be urban Arabs, but villagers who 
are less politically minded. Nevertheless, 
the new state would remain bi-national and 
have to encourage the well-being of a large 
Arab population no less than Jewish immi- 
gration. There would be the constant danger 
that these Arabs would form a sort of “‘Su- 
detenland,” nor could close Arab relations 
with kinsfolk “abroad”—i.e. in Palestine out- 
side the Jewish state—be prohibited; on the 
contrary, it would be the duty of the Jewish 
government to provide its Arabs with all 
their cultural requirements and to foster 
their national education. 

Partition would perhaps satisfy the fervent 
wish of many Jewish nationalists for a state 
of their own that would be represented in 
international organizations. The demand for 
international representation is certainly jus- 
tified. But at the same time it would impose 
a terrific responsibility on the Jews. The 
financial and economic burden of their state 
would be so colossal that it would strain the 
coramunity’s resources. Its industrial success 
would largely depend on whether it could 
develop normal commercial relations with 
its neighbors—which will be difficult if the 
establishment of a Jewish state leads to an 
open conflict with the Arabs. 


Economic development at a high level is 
essential if considerable numbers of new im- 
migrants—which would in any case be less 
than the figures usually mentioned now—are 
to be absorbed. Yet all investigations of 
economic conditions in Palestine have led 
to the conclusion that large-scale develop 
ment is possible only if all the resources of 
a wide area, even beyond the present boun 
daries of Palesine, are pooled. This pooling 
will be considerably hampered if not one, 
but several states and governments, are 
called upon to handle the problem. 


ANY of these difficulties would disap 
M pear under the so-called “Federal- 
ization Plan” that the experts prepared and 
the government submitted to the London 
Conference. The principal defect of the 
federalization scheme—namely that it does 
not represent a final solution—constitutes its 
superiority. For it leaves the door open for 
real Jewish-Arab cooperation, remote as this 
possibility may appear at the present mo 
ment. It permits hope that after bitter 
experience, an undivided Palestine will 
eventually emerge where all its citizens can 
work together for a common homeland. As a 
matter of fact, the federalization scheme is 
not incompatible with several of the basic 
ideas of the Anglo-American Committee 
Report—which confines itself to the state 
ment that Palestine should constitutionally 
be neither an Arab nor a Jewish state—but 
it does not make detailed proposals as to how 
the administration of the country should be 
conducted. 

Even in a bi-national state, some degree 
of local autonomy would be required for 
purely Arab and purely Jewish districts. The 
federalization scheme widens the scope of 
this autonomy considerably; it promotes the 
local authorities to the rank of “provincial 
governments” having their own chief minis 
ters and councils of ministers, and having 
the decisive vote in such vital questions as 
immigration—which is, in fact, the crux of 
the whole Palestine problem. 

Final control over immigration would con 
tinue to rest with the central government, 
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but, according to Mr. Morrison’s statement in 
the House of Commons, this control “would 
be exercised on the basis of recommendations 
made by the provincial governments, and so 
long as the economic absorptive capacity of 
the province was not exceeded, the central 
government would authorize the immigra- 
tion desired by the provincial government.” 
Mr. Morrison proceeded to elucidate the 
point by saying that “the Jewish province 
would, normally, be able to admit as many 
immigrants as its government desires.” In 
the first stage, it would be allowed to bring 
in the 100,000 refugees whose immediate 
admission the Anglo-American Committee 
had recommended, and the technical plans 
for this mass movement prepared by the ex- 
perts would be put into effect. Every effort 
would be made to complete this operation 
within twelve months. 


HIs writer feels it would be worthwhile, 
| teal for the most ardent nationalist, to 
seize this opportunity to carry out so great an 
experiment. The Morrison Plan would give 
Jews a power for which they have been 
striving in vain for many years—especially 
the right to collect compulsory taxes. The 
semi-governmental organization of the Jew- 
ish Agency would be legalized, and acquire 
a constitutional and territorial basis such as 
it now lacks. Moreover, the constitution of 
a parallel Arab organization, and of a “fed- 
eral” district where Jewish and Arab inter- 
ests meet, would provide an_ excellent 
opportunity for what never has been sin- 
cerely tried, namely, cooperation between 
Jews and Arabs in the development of the 
country as a whole for the benefit of all its 
citizens—including prospective Jewish new- 
comers. The federal district has rightly been 
called a “potential nursery” for Arab-Jewish 
cooperation in practical fields. The scheme 
would avoid a definite break between the 
two communities—and it might encourage a 
modus vivendi with the prospective Arab 
minority, which otherwise would almost cer- 
tainly become a disruptive irredenta. 

One of the principal amendments that 
will have to be made if the federalization 


scheme is put into effect is a provision for 
adequate participation by both Jews and 
Arabs in the central government. It is not 
yet clear whether or not the British govern- 
ment intends to compose this government of 
British officials alone; at any rate nothing has 
been said so far about representation of the 
indigenous population. The central govern- 
ment will exercise considerable power, and 
control the provincial governments; it will 
administer such vital departments as finance, 
customs, laws, communications, the mails 
and telegraph, all of which could have Jews 
or Arabs at their heads, or at least in respon- 
sible positions. It would be an unforgiveable 
mistake if British personnel should have ex- 
clusive hold of the reins. Every effort must 
be made to prevent the central government 
and the two provincial governments from 
turning into hostile and competing camps 
instead of agencies of mutual cooperation. 

Mr. Morrison in his speech envisaged the 
establishment of a development planning 
board and of a tariff board, composed of 
representatives both of the central govern- 
ment and the two provinces. But nothing 
has been said about developing the country 
as a whole in order to increase its absorptive 
capacity. Such development has been over- 
due for more than fifteen years; for it was 
fifteen years ago that the British government, 
after receiving a report by Lewis French, 
pledged itself to allocate a sizable develop- 
ment fund to Palestine—a promise which it 
took back, however, following the economic 
collapse of 1931 and the devaluation of the 
pound. Now the only agency capable of 
financing large-scale development in Pales- 
tine is the United States government. Its 
cooperation has been forestalled for the time 
being, but the federalization scheme, if ef- 
fected, will have to be connected definitely 
with a development plan. In fact, the neces- 
sity of developing the entire country eco- 
nomically is one of the main arguments for 
federalization and against partition. 

The Morrison Plan seems, therefore, to 
offer the Jews some important advantages 
without at the same time prejudicing the 
status of the Arabs too much. Nevertheless, 
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the Jewish Agency immediately rejected the 
plan, proclaiming that it was not even pre- 
pared to discuss it. It stuck to this attitude 
even when the government retreated and de- 
clared itself prepared to discuss any counter- 
proposal on the same level. This flat refusal 
seems unreasonable to many. 

The Jewish Agency’s contention that the 
area assigned to the Jews is too small would 
have been much more effective if made in 
connection with the federalization scheme 
than in connection with that for partition 
into sovereign states. But the Agency is 
wedded to a Jewish state, and to that it has 
to subordinate every other consideration. 

Thus the Agency has become prisoner of 
its own propaganda. This propaganda— 
along with the ideas disseminated in the last 
six years through all kinds of agencies, in- 
cluding a well-organized army of instructors, 
teachers, and youth leaders, and assisted by 
an influential illegal underground press—has 
kindled a fierce fanaticism in the soul of 
Jewish youth in Palestine. The building of 
a free Jewish society that would develop its 
own social structure, foster brotherhood, and 
revive the age-old ideals of Jewish spirit in 
a Hebrew-speaking community, is no longer 
the main ideal of Jewish youth; they now 
yearn for the paraphernalia of statehood and 
sovereignty in a miniature state of the Le- 
vant. It is an ideal whose doubtful character 
was competently demonstrated by Mosche 
Smelansky, veteran Yishuv leader, but now a 
political outsider, in the July issue of Com- 
MENTARY. It is loyalty to this ideal that 
prompts the abominable terrorist acts, which 
are mostly carried out by pure, ‘“‘idealistic,” 
and unselfish youths. 


wre has been made to the fetish of 
a Jewish state by many prominent people 
inside and outside the Jewish camp. These 
people did not always exactly know what 
they were talking about—as is proved by the 
case of the Labor party, which advocated 
a Jewish state according to the Biltmore 
Program only so long as it was not itself 
confronted with the realities of the situation. 

A great deal of responsibility rests with 


the American public, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile. American opinion has apparently been 
influenced to a high degree by the relentless 
propaganda in all its disguises of the Peter 
Bergson Revisionist group. American Zion 
ism, sometimes handicapped by internal per 
sonal rivalries, has not tried to form its own 
considered opinion based on unbiased know] 
edge of all the facts, but has simply echoed 
propaganda slogans emanating from Pales 
tine. The Biltmore Program was generally 
accepted without hesitation. Not only did 
American Zionism not try to influence the 
movement as a whole in a realistic direction, 
American Zionists did not even take the 
trouble to look at the figures and estimate 
the possibilities for the growth of Palestine’s 
population. When Dr. 


known his program, which aims to achieve 


Magnes made 
numerical parity for both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine by making provision for additional 
Jewish immigration of 700,000, he was booed 
as a ‘“minimalist’—this, even when the 
whole tragedy that had overtaken European 
Jewry was already known. Now, if immi 
gration in the numbers seen by Dr. Magnes 
is to materialize, a great many American and 
other non-European Jews will have to go to 
Palestine. And to create a Jewish majority 
in Palestine would require even more im- 
migration than this from non-European 
countries. And then the 
would not be large enough to make the 
state ethnically Jewish. But 
there is no sign at the moment of a desire 


even majority 


Palestinian 


on the part of an appreciable number of 
American Jews to emigrate to Palestine. 
Nevertheless, American Zionists insisted 
on the program for a Jewish state, and ex 
erted all possible pressure on their govern- 
ment to prevent its consent to any other 
solution. The result was a vacillating attitude 
on the part of the United States that has 
had an embarrassing effect in Britain. Many 
of the utterances of British statesmen, among 
them most disputable ones, were prompted 
by the desire to ward off a stroke they felt 
was coming from America. Mr. Attlee’s un 
fortunate and ill-conceived speech on the 
morrow of the publication of the Joint Com- 
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mittee’s Report was mainly a reply to Pres- 
ident Truman’s statement accepting a single 
one of the ten recommendations without 
mentioning the nine others. 


ERSONALLY, the author of this article re- 
ye that the Report submitted by the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
April 20 was not immediately accepted in 
principle by the two governments concerned. 
This would have created quite a different 
starting point for the whole discussion, and 
it still would have been possible to add some 
features either of federalization or partition 
to its implementation. The _ ill-considered 
treatment of the Report, with the American 
and Jewish side spotlighting the issue of the 
100,000, and the British demanding Jewish 
disarmament first, deprived the document of 
its whole moral and political value. 

The decisive point in the Report—that 
Palestine should become neither a Jewish 
nor an Arab state, and that its unique posi- 
tion as Holy Land should be constitutionally 
recognized forever—was not taken seriously. 
But most of us Jews are convinced that Pa 
lestine is a country sui generis and without 
parallel, and that extraordinary considera- 
tions must enter into a definition of its inter- 
national status. To make the country an 
example of tolerance and of peaceful and 
human cooperation would be a far greater 
victory for Zionism than to develop a small 
nationalistic state on the Balkan model. In 
a bi-national commonwealth, with adequate 
provision for economic development and for 
immigration, the Jews would have a chance 
of creating a community without parallel in 
the world or Jewish history—as a matter of 
fact, the foundations of such a common- 
wealth are already there. The Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine already constitutes a 
full expression of the national spirit and of 
the creativity of Jewish life. 

It is a way that has never been tried in 
practice; it is a way rejected by both peoples, 
because each wants to become master of the 
whole of Palestine. This psychological fact 
has to be reckoned with—and fact it is. It 
would be self-deception to disregard the 


truth that the bellicose mood of the na- 
tionalistic movements on both sides makes 
an ideal solution impossible. Jews and Arabs 
are neither better nor worse than most other 
small peoples with unsatisfied aspirations. 
Nationalism has not decreased since the 
peace, but rather grown stronger—and the 
new ideal of partisan warfare has added a 
new and very dangerous element. In this 
world of 1946, there seems no chance of an 
ideal solution of nationalist rivalries—not 
even in the Holy Land. 


ROM the viewpoint of realism, if the two 
Piciuonitia refuse to live together, they 
will have to be separated. Compromise by 
separation seems the only way out of the im- 
passe. But at least it should be made sure 
that separation will not exclude future co- 
operation, which is an indispensable prere- 
quisite to the prosperity of the national 
home. Whether the right way will go from 
partition to federation, or from federation to 
increasing autonomy, does not seem to make 
a fundamental difference. The most impor- 
tant—and most diffcult—problem involves a 
change of spirit and the creation of an un- 
derstanding of the common Jewish-Arab des- 
tiny, and of a will to adapt national ideals to 
existing realities. 

Whether or not the present Conference 
in London yields a clear and workable result, 
the choice before the British government, 
unless it is prepared to surrender the man- 
date to the United Nations, is between some 
form of separation of the two peoples and 
what was termed here “government by re- 
pression.” If the principle of separation 
or even partition is accepted, new and more 
difficult negotiations lie ahead, such as bar- 
gaining over boundaries. But at least some 
beginning will have been made. Let us 
never forget the troubled conditions of the 
world. The Jewish national home, whatever 
form it assumes, will need peace and secu- 
rity. We Jews have no control over the 
world’s peace. But whatever we can con- 
tribute to achieve peace in Palestine should 
be done, for the sake of our own people and 
for the sake of humanity. 





THE TRUE, THE GOOD, AND THE JEW 


A Modern’s Statement of Faith 


PAUL WEISS 


HE faith of a Jew is the faith of a 
man for whom there are no synods, 
no edicts, no authorities to whom he 
can turn for final answers to his questions 
regarding the specific nature of things, 
mundane or divine. Even his Bible fails 
to give the Jew clear answers to the sim- 
plest questions; his God speaks in a lan- 
guage for which no man seems to have a 
key. In order to know all he should, the 
Jew is forced to speculate, to think for 
himself, to follow the trail of truth wherever 
it may lead, under the guidance of the wise 
who have gone part of the way before. 
The theology of the Jew is theology at 
a minimum. It affirms nothing more than 
that God is One, leaving open even the 
question of what his nature is, what it 
means for him to be, and what his Unity 
implies. The Jew’s cosmology, too, is at a 
minimum. It affirms little more than that 
the world has a history, man a dignity, and 
each thing some degree of value. Beyond 
these bare affirmations, whatever the Jew 
asserts he asserts precariously, as the closest 
he can now come to truth by free and 





IN RECENT times, the need for rethinking basic 
religious issues in modern terms has been 
widely expressed. To serve this need is one 
of CoMMENTARY’s major interests, and we 
commend to our readers this thoughtful modern 
“confession of faith.” Paux Wess is pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Yale and was formerly 
chairman of the department of philosophy of 
Bryn Mawr. He was born in New York City 
in 1901, graduated from the College of the 
City of New York, and earned his doctorate 
at Harvard. Among his books are Reality 
(1938) and Nature and Man (1946). This 
essay was originally, in somewhat different 
form, given as a lecture at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary as part of a series, “My Faith 
as a Jew.” 


honest inquiry. The faith of a Jew is the 
faith of one who passionately desires and 
wholeheartedly tries to understand the na- 
ture of God and the nature of the world. 
He can be true to his faith only to the ex 
tent that he faithfully pursues the truth. 

The Jew has a faith that there are acts 
that are absolutely right and acts that are 
absolutely wrong. His is the faith, too, of 
cne who knows that man is not only a 
guilty being because he does not do all h« 
ought, but is a tragic one as well, because he 
cannot do all he ought. 

The ethic of the Jew is universal, abso 
lute, and onerous. Its minimum demand is 
that one should not do to others what one 
would not have them do to oneself. To 
subscribe to this Golden Rule is to have 
the faith that what is evil for oneself is 
evil for others. The ethic of the Jew, 
therefore, is the ethic of one who acknowl 
edges a common human nature, in terms of 
which the strong and the weak, the wise 
and the foolish, are absolutely equal. 

For the Jew, all men have a common 
nature for which the same things are evil. 
That one man abhors what another ap 
plauds means for the Jew, not that there 
is no good or evil, or that the good and 
evil change in nature from tribe to tribe, 
but that some men do not live and judge in 
the light of what is truly good. 

The Jew is one who seeks to know 
what is, and to bring about what ought to 
be; he is one who is constantly aware that 
he fails to know or to do all he should. If 
this be an essential characterization of the 
Jew, many who are Jews by birth and 
church, in habit and in ritual, must. of 
course be said not to be Jews in fact. No 
one can inherit the status of being a Jew. 
Birth and ritual may make it possible to 
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merit the designation more readily; they 
do not and cannot guarantee it. The fact 
that there are many Jews by census who are 
not Jews in spirit reveals not that the 
census should be our guide, but that there 
is much work for rabbis—and for us—to do. 


F OUR account is correct, no one is a Jew 
| who is not ethical, reflective, and mod- 
est. There are many who have these traits, 
of course, and are not Jews. This does not 
mean that they do not have the faith and 
ideals characteristic of a Jew, but that to 
be a Jew something more than these is 
needed. A Jew is one who, in addition, 
pledges himself to commemorate by word 
or deed some unique past event, such as 
a covenant, marking off his group from all 
others. He thus consciously and openly 
shares in the history of the Jews, and there- 
by becomes a Jew in spirit, one who con- 
sciously and publicly identifies himself 
with historical Judaism. 

What makes him a Jew is not so much 
just how he commemorates but what and 
why. He denies himself a future when he 
becomes so orthodox that he attempts to 
commemorate everything that happened 
once before. He reforms himself into a 
mere historic figure when he commemo- 
rates solely to remind himself that he has 
a past. The Jew need commemorate no 
more than a single event, but then he must 
commemorate it as a peak in an historic 
attempt to know the true and do the good. 
His commemoration may take the form of a 
well-entrenched ritual, but there is no rea- 
son why it may not have a different form 
at different times and for different individ- 
uals. What is important is that it be his 
way of making a public avowal that he is 
a Jew, that it make manifest in word and 
deed that he deliberately accepts and tries 
to fulfill the covenants his ancestors made 
long ago. 

One thing more is necessary before a 
man can become a full Jew. He must be 
picked out from a multitude. Men are 
born, but Jews are chosen. The method of 


choosing Jews, however, seems to vary with 


the ages. Once it took God to choose a 
Jew, now it needs only a Gentile. How- 
ever, the choice is not really a choice unless 
a designation from without is met with a 
pledge from within to live a life that God 
would approve. To be a Jew in fact, one 
must so manifest oneself through word or 
deed, pledge oneself to be kin in spirit and 
act, as well as birth, with ancestors who 
promised to love the truth and pursue the 
good. 

Chosen men are men apart. They are 
a minority, aliens. They have the unique 
privilege of standing outside the confin- 
ing boundaries that hold the rest together. 
They are free from the restrictive and trans- 
itive dogmas that hem in even the boldest 
thinkers of their age. It is to them that 
one can turn in the hope of discovering 
what lies hidden to those immersed in the 
civilization of the day. The Jew, because 
he is a chosen, minority figure who has re- 
newed the pledge of his ancestors, is com- 
pelled to, and ought to, think boldly and 
freely. 

Today the basic intellectual problem for 
the Jew is somewhat different from what it 
was in the past. In Philo’s day, he had the 
task of reconciling the idea of perfection 
with that of finitude. Today he must try 
to reconcile nature and freedom. The Jew 
knows himself to be an integral part of 
nature and to be responsible for what he 
does. At one and the same time, he is faced 
with the task of living in this world and of ° 
freely determining his destiny in the light 
of what is right. Only where nature and 
freedom are compatible can he exist in fact; 
only where he lives in consonance with 
nature and yet freely does the good does he 
live as a full human Jew. A quick exami- 
nation of some vital but neglected features 
of the universe may, despite its inevitable 
obscurity and dogmatic tone, help us see 


that this could be so. 


AN is completely immersed in nature. 
He originated there. He lives no- 
where else. He can act only as a part of it. 
Whatever laws there be to which natural 
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beings are subject are laws to which. he 
also must submit. Physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, are sciences of man as surely as they 
are sciences of other types of being. When 
a man falls from a height, he falls at the 
rate an inanimate body would—no thought, 
no gritting of the teeth, no resolution or 
prayer, makes the slightest difference to 
the speed, direction, or nature of his down- 
ward flight. When he breathes, drinks, 
and eats, he uses organs similar to those 
of brutes, and he makes use of what he 
ingests in similar ways and for similar rea- 
sons. So far as he has a mind, a language, 
@ society, and an art, which no other beings 
possess, there are sciences that pertain to 
him alone. But these, on pain of tearing 
man away from the rest of nature, must 
illustrate the same universal principles that 
other sciences do. Man has features and 
functions others do not have, but they are 
variants of a single pattern in somewhat the 
same way that heat ard light are variations 
of motion. Man is a creature in nature with 
a limited place in that one cosmic history in 
which the tale of all finite beings is fully 
told. 

A man is a natural being. But he is also 
free. He has the power of deciding other- 
wise than he does, and is, therefore, re- 
sponsible for whatever decisions he makes. 
Man alone of all the beings in nature has 
the privilege and the burden of being free 
to determine just what he intends to do. 
He alone can be ethically good or bad be- 
cause he alone can avoidably do or fail to 
do what ought to be done. 

Man is free. Therefore every being is. 
Otherwise man would exist in a world 
apart, subject to special rules which could 
go counter to those that govern the rest. 
If one natural being is free, every other 
must be as well. One might have wings 
where another has forelegs, as different 
agencies by which similar powers can be 
diversely expressed. But one natural be- 
ing cannot be free and another wholly 
bound without their being separated into 
different universes, governed by radically 
different principles. 


Man’s freedom, of course, is not identical 
with the freedom of other beings, for his 
alone is a freedom to be responsible for 
what he does. He and other beings are 


equally free but he exercises his freedom in 
ways they cannot. This makes him, while 
natural, different in kind, with a destiny 
and function different from that of any 


other being. 


REEDOM is the power to make the inde- 
FE terminate determinate, the future pres 
ent, the universal particular, the abstract 
concrete, the ideal real. Instead of con 
flicting with, it is presupposed in every 
process of causation. Between each cause 
and effect there is a temporal gap in which 
freedom makes itself manifest. Where there 
is no such gap, the effect would coexist 
with its cause and there then would be no 
passage of time. An effect occurs after its 
cause. In the interval between the two, a 
process of causation takes place, a process 
that is unique, having a nature and details 
that were never before and could never be 
again. The process of causation is a free, 
unpredictable, new occurrence that converts 
a future effect, an effect made possible by a 
cause, into an actual effect, an effect exist- 
ing in a real present time. 

Because all effects are the outcome of 
processes of causation, freshly constituted 
when and as they occur, no effect can be 
known in its concreteness before it in fact 
exists. We are unable to know the de- 
tailed nature of the future, not because our 
knowledge is a limited knowledge—which 
of course it is—but because there are no 
details in the future for us to know. Not 
even God can know what will in fact en- 
sue tomorrow. God cannot know this for 
the same reason that he cannot contradict 
himself, do evil, make himself impotent, 
ignorant, or foolish. Just as his omnipo- 
tence is the power to do only what can be 
done, so his omniscience is the power to 
know only what can be known. He cannot 
do what cannot possibly be done; he cannot 
know what cannot possibly be known. God 
cannot know exactly what tomorrow will in 
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fact bring forth. He can now know only 
what is possible, what might be tomorrow. 
Nor can the prophet go further. It is the 
mark of the false prophet to claim to know 
the future in detail before it occurs. Proph- 
ecy is wisdom pointing to what will most 
likely occur as a consequence of iniquity; 
it is not fantasy masquerading as fact. 

The process of causation is constituted by 
the actions of independent, interplaying in- 
dividuals. Each of these, inanimate or 
animate, brute or man, freely acts to realize 
an objective, a good with which it is con- 
cerned. In the course of its activity, each 
encounters resistance, preventing it from 
realizing its objective. If that resistance 
cannot be overcome, the individual has no 
other recourse, if it is to have a realizable 
objective, but to change the direction and 
objective of its concern. The living arise 
from the non-living and men from animals 
as the outcome of such free alterations in 
the character of resisted concerns. 

The theory that life or man are special 
creations ought to be abandoned as sacrile- 
gious because unreasonable. One does not 
add to the glory of God by asserting that he 
produced a universe so decrepit that it can 
decay but cannot improve. The universe 
does not need constant tinkering. What it 
contains it produces from within. It is self- 
contained and self-sufficient. 


HE levels of nature are levels freely 
Teciend They are domains of differ- 
ent types of individuals, each of which 
exercises an intrinsic freedom in a char- 
acteristic way. The levels are, at the same 
time, places in which beings exhibit a 
single universal good in different degrees. 

This last assertion has a strange ring for 
us today. We have been so pleased these 
many years with our escape from the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, with its stress on this 
tiny world as the centre of the universe, 
that we have failed to note the price we have 
paid. Our modern epoch began when we 
wisely stretched our sciences to the borders 
of the cosmos. But, because those sciences 
had no room for value, we at the same time 


foolishly contracted our sensitivity to the 
point we took to be ourselves. 

We insisted that the world was made up 
of electrons, protons, atoms, that there was 
a stone age, and that there were star clusters 
cutside our astronomical system—though 
none of these were open to observation. We 
defined this vast universe as little more than 
a tissue of formulae, a matrix of mathemat- 
ical units, coldly, noiselessly, and meaning- 
lessly working out mathematical relations. 
There is much to be said for this modern 
view of ours, but it is surely a little dog- 
matic for us to suppose that it encompasses 
the whole of reality. It is folly to deny 
reality to beauty and goodness—particularly 
when it is these above all that can be con- 
stantly and directly observed. We certainly 
have not made much gain if, while making 
our sciences Copernican, we make our val- 
ues Ptolemaic, spinning the one around the 
stars while forcing the other inside fallible 
foolish minds. The world contains values 
as surely as it contains mathematical rela- 
tions. If we are to be truly modern in 
spirit, we must stand opposed to the think- 
ers of the last three centuries and agree 
instead with the ancients, for it is the He- 
brews and the Greeks who hold most firmly 
to the “Copernican” thesis that things are 
good or bad because of the natures they 
have and what they do, and not because a 
man says they are. The glory that belongs 
to the lily and that of the rose have noth- 
ing to do with the question whether or 
not men exist, or whether or not they are 
interested in flowers. “God said let us 
call light good, and lo the light was good” 
is bad Hebrew, bad Greek, and bad phi- 
losophy. 

A non-anthropomorphic theory of value 
allows one to affirm that man has a greater 
value than any other natural being be- 
cause of the nature that he has. The supe- 
riority of man over other natural beings is 
an intrinsic superiority. It is not his posses- 
sion or use of a peculiar body, mind, will, 
language, or tools that makes him superior 
—for there are many men who do not own 
or use these. His superiority over other be- 
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ings is due to the fact that he and only he 
has a self—or if one prefers, a psyche or a 
soul—a constant, unique, private core in- 
separable from a body and concerned with 


the good. 


THER beings persist and are concerned 

with good. But only man is selfsame 
over the years and is concerned with the 
absolute good, a good pertinent to all. It 
is his self, standing apart from the body it 
quickens and with which it is united to 
constitute a single being, that can continue 
unchanged while the body alters in appear- 
ance, nature, act, and power. It is his self 
that directs him to that single, all-embrac- 
ing good, to embody which is to be per- 
fected. 

The good that concerns the self ought 
to be realized. On being realized it will be 
better than it was. As unrealized it there- 
fore is not good enough; it is inferior to 
what we attempt to achieve by realizing it 
in this world of ours. The self, so far as it 
succeeds in realizing the good, necessarily 
benefits that good. 

The good that concerns the self is uni- 
versal, pertinent to everything. To realize 
it fully is to embody it everywhere. Man, 
therefore, solely because he is a man, solely 
because he has a self and is therefore con- 
cerned with the one universal good, has an 
infinite responsibility. He ought to realize 
the good everywhere. He must make use 
of a mind to know just how that respon- 
sibility is to be fulfilled, and must make 
use of a will in order to bring about what 
his mind discloses. But no matter how hard 
he tries and what he does, he will fail to 
do all he ought. 

Man, because he has an infinite obliga- 
tion and a finite power, is a necessarily 
guilty and tragic being who does not and 
cannot do all he should. A man might try 
to escape from this Hebraic conclusion by 
echoing the question of Cain. But the 
reply to him must be the same. To detract 
from one’s responsibility is to detract from 
one’s humanity, to stand apart from human 
kind. A man has infinite value because he 


is infinitely obligated. It is his duty to care 
for whatever is nourished by the nature 
that mothered him. 

No man can fulfil his obligations fully. 
All are tainted with this original, native sin. 
Theologians have confused this sin, which 
is a sin of omission, a sin that follows from 
the fact that man is a finite being with an 
infinite reach, with the sin of commission, 
the sin of freely choosing to do what is 
wrong. Since men are and must always be 
finite, they cannot as individuals avoid com- 
mitting a sin of omission. None can right- 
ly look to a Messiah to wipe away such a 
sin. The function of a Messiah is to make 
it possible for men to act together so as to 
circumvent it. The true Messiah introduces 
men to a way of life in which they together 
can do what is beyond the power of each. 
Men must work together as a unity if they 
are to do all they ought. The sin of 
omission is avoidable only in that ideal 
Messianic state where all men do what each 
man should. 

The sin of omission accounts for the need 
of a Messiah. Its acknowledgment stands 
in the way of that easy optimism which 
supposes that man is somehow already re- 
deemed—an optimism that demeans man by 
demanding that he see himself as an ad- 
jective of another man, who is perhaps 
divine in intent, origin, or function. That 
optimism defines each of us as at best but 
half a man, as a man who is dependent 
for his hope, his meaning, and his being on 
the substance of another. 

The dignity of man is the dignity of one 
who suffers not vicariously and partially, 
but in himself and unrelieved. It is the 
dignity of one for whom the tragedy of ex- 
istence cannot be solved or negated by the 
death of another, no matter how pure and 
good, and to whom the fundamental flaw 
in man is not his arrogance or his ambition, 
his willfulness or his ignorance, but his 
impotence, his inability to do all a man 
should. If men are already redeemed in 
principle or in fact, the world for the Jew 
has already come to an end. 

There are exultart shouts of joy in the 
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Old Testament; a heavy cloud of sadness 
hangs over the New. But the story of the 
Old is that of a broken covenant, of what 
men should but cannot and do not do, 
whereas the point of the New Testament 
is that the covenant is at an end and men 
therefore already renewed. Judaism is one 
long drawn-out lament; for the Christian 
this is but the necessary birth-cry of a joyous 
miracle. The two positions cannot be one, 
for it is of the essence of Judaism to deny 
and of Christianity to afhrm that there was 
2 day some two thousand years ago in 
which darkness suddenly and forever gave 
way to blinding light. Judaism is Moses 
in the wilderness straining to reach a land 
he knows he never can. For the Christian 
this truth is but the necessary first act in a 
Divine Comedy. The history of the uni- 
verse for the Christian is in principle al- 
ready told. It is a delightful tale with but 
a spicing of momentary woe. For the Jew 
history is in the making. It has peaks and 
valleys, goods and bads, inseparably to- 


gether and forever. 


(y THE understanding of the sin of omis 
sion the fate of diverse creeds depends. 
The issue, though at the very heart of the 
history of civilization, and though of vital 
concern to theology, is outside the interest 
of common man. His concern is with 
ethical questions, with the right and wrong 
men freely do. His assumption is that there 
is a universal standard in terms of which 
every voluntary decision and act is to be 
judged. The assumption, I think, is cor- 
rect. It is a sin of commission for a man 
wantonly to kill his friend. This is always 
wrong. It is wrong in China and wrong in 
Brazil. It was wrong in the days of the 
Egyptians; it is no less wrong today. It is 
wrong for all, because it is in conflict with 
what is universally right to do. 

We can and ought to go further. It is 
wrong not only to kill a friend wantonly, 
but wantonly to kill anything. We can go 
further still. It is wrong not only to kill 
unnecessarily, but it is wrong unnecessarily 
to reduce the value of anything. Every re- 


duction in value must be justified as an 
unavoidable wrong that will be compensat- 
ed for by the production of at least an 
equal good. An eye for an eye is a sound 
and modest demand once it is freed from 
the misconception that justice is done when 
losses are multiplied. “An eye for an eye” 
means that for an eye that is taken at least 
an eye ought to be given. It is a good 
ethical maxim that science today is show- 
ing us how to fulfil. It would be folly to 
say that an eye ought to be taken so as to 
wipe out the wrong that the loss of an eye 
involves. 

A man inevitably obligates himself to 
make good whatever losses in value he 
freely brings about. If he cannot fulfil his 
obligation, he reveals himself as one who 
acted without possible justification. We 
do unjustifiable wrong when we voluntarily 
act so as to destroy a value for which no 
compensation is possible and promised. We 
are guilty men, not only because we do not 
fulfil a cosmic obligation to benefit all 
things, but because we do not fufil an 
ethical obligation to make good the losses 
we voluntarily bring about. We are always 
guilty because we are beings too weak to 
do all we ought; sometimes we are guilty 
as well because we voluntarily do wrongs 
we cannot possibly make good. 

The pathos of the tale of Job lies in part 
in his inability to see that the avoidance of 
a guilt following on wrongs voluntarily 
committed has no bearing on the punish- 
ments that the guilt or tragedy consequent 
on acts of omission might reasonably entail. 
The pain that should accompany a suffer- 
ing for wrongs voluntarily done ought not 
to be confused with the suffering that 
sometimes comes to men because they are 
limited, faulty instruments of the good. Job 
was not punished because he was unethical, 
because he did wrong voluntarily, but be- 
cause he was finite, because he was a man. 
Nor was he punished for the sake of others, 
to redeem them or to improve them. He 
was punished as Job, and the punishment 
was deserved. What is remarkable is not 
the fact that he was punished so severely, 
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but the fact that there are so few who 
are punished as much, though all deserve 
his punishment and more. Rightly under- 
stood, the story of Job makes evident that 
everything short of suffering, profound and 
continuous, is an undeserved gift calling for 
thanksgiving. 

It is unfair to Job to suppose that pun- 
ishment is deserved only if it is invoked 
against the deliberate perpetrators of ethical 
wrongs. Job was an ethical man. His in- 
nocence as an ethical being but pointed 
up the truth that ethics and religion are 
quite distinct. An ethic in fact requires 
no religious sanction, explanation, or sup- 
port, as is evident from the fact that a 
basic rule of ethics such as the Golden Rule 
is known and followed by men who are 
not religious. A religion, on the other hand, 
may demand such unethical acts as the 
sacrifice of an Isaac. The commands of 
ethics and religion may be, but are not 
necessarily always, compatible, and so far 
as they are compatible, the one must be 
subordinated to the other. It is desirable 
that religious men endorse and encourage 
the ethical life, but they have lost their 
religion when they forget that for them 
ethics must play a subordinate role. Ethics 
should, from the perspective of religion, 
stand to religion as the lower to the higher, 
the easier to the harder, the negative to the 
positive, commands to avoid to commands 
to do. 


O FAR we have not distinguished between 
S natural and revealed religion, a religion 
rooted in a cosmology and a religion rooted 
in God. The distinction is important. A 
natural religion demands that men do what 
they know to be good to all. A revealed 
religion makes equally positive but quite 
arbitrary demands. What is revealed is al- 
ways arbitrary in the sense of demanding 
what for ethics and natural religion may 
be wrong or indifferent. The commands 
of God must have an arbitary cast, for noth- 
ing finite could be adequate to his intent. 

The crucial problem for the Jew is 


whether he will hold to a natural or a re. 
vealed religion. And if he decides for the 
latter he must be prepared to believe and 
do what may appear to him and all his fel- 
lows wrong or absurd. The faith he has is 
Abraham’s—that what is revealed is more 
right and more reasonable than anything 
else could possibly be—that what he takes 
God to assert and command are nought 
but the really true and the good. But he 
who with most of us accepts only a natural 
religion can be a Jew as surely as he who 
clings to a revealed religion, and in addition 
he has the virtue of not defying what men 
know to be ethically wrong. 


E HAVE now swung full circle back to 
W the point at which we began. The 
true and the good transcend all creeds. But 
for the Jew they have special significance 
because they are ideals he endeavors to em 
body, because he has faith that they sup- 
port the things he now affirms and the acts 
in which he now engages, and because it is 
these that he discerns to be the meaning 
behind or over against the apparently ab- 
surd and wrong things he might find himself 
divinely urged to think and do. 

To be true and good the Jew must con- 
cern himself with the good and true. Most 
of all he must avoid adopting beliefs and 
practices not sanctioned by his thought or 
his God. For him there is no such thing 
as a religion that asks him to do only what 
he can, no such thing as a world in which 
men are not responsible, no such thing as a 
good that exists only in thought. He ought 
to do what he cannot, is free to do what 
he ought not, and loves what he has not. 
An optimistic theology, a deterministic cos- 
mology, and a relativistic ethics—these are 
the indelible marks of the gentiled Jew. A 
true, good Jew lives in the light of the fact 
that in this world there is no good without 
evil, nor evil without good, that man is free 
to make himself better or worse, and that 
all that happens is to be judged in terms 
of universal principles applicable to all 
beings everywhere. 
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DEATH OF A KILLER 


Case History on the Nazi Mind 


JULIAN BACH, JR. 


man. He was a Nazi. But this 
was no ordinary Nazi. He was the com- 
mander of a concentration camp. But this 
was no ordinary concentration camp. It 
was Mauthausen, one of the worst, and the 
man was Franz Ziereis. 

Quite probably you do not remember his 
name, but almost certainly you have heard 
a little about him. He was the father of 
the eleven-year-old boy who used to sit on 
the front porch of the administration build- 
ing in the camp and shoot helpless prisoners 
with his rifle—for sport, for the fun of it, 
just as other little boys shoot rabbits. 

Now the son was locked up in the local 
jail, and the father lay dying on a United 
States Army cot. He had been shot through 
his back and left arm the day before by 
an American patrol that had been sent to 
scour the surrounding Austrian countryside 
for him. They had found him hiding in a 
mountain cottage, and when he tried to 
escape, they had wounded him fatally. 
Later he had been brought down the moun- 
tain to an Army hospital set up in the shad- 
ow of the concentration camp he had run. 

Ziereis was a killer among men, and I 
should like to tell you something about the 
final hours of the killer because, as I have 


NE afternoon last spring a man lay 
dying. But this was no ordinary 
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said, he was a most extraordinary man. Two 
Dutchmen, themselves ex-inmates of Mau- 
thausen, and now serving as translators, 
took down in haphazard English everything 
he said. 

“I am no studied head,” he kept repeat- 
ing, “but a simple soldier who got this post 
owing to my own will, energy, and hard 
work.” He liked, you see, to think of him- 
self as a man who had a job and who had 
performed it to the best of his ability. Some 
men ran slaughter-houses in which cattle 
were killed; Franz Ziereis had run a con- 
centration camp in which there had been 
slaughter of another kind. The official fig- 
ures in the files of SHAEF said that 40,000 
people had in fact been killed in Ziereis’ 
slaughter-house in the first four months of 
194; alone. 

He said that sometimes, of course, his 
chosen field of work had got on his 
nerves, for besides being a killer, he also 
considered himself a human being. And 
physically, and for fleeting moments emo- 
tionally, he was. It is this distortion—that 
a man could be a human being and also 
run a slaughter-house for other human be- 
ings—that makes Ziereis such an illuminat- 
ing symbol of the times through which we 
have just passed. Quite calmly he confessed 
how SS General Pohl had once sent him 
6,000 women and children who had been 
without food for ten days. “They had been 
on railways in open cattle-carriages, without 
blankets, in an icy cold,” said the killer. 
“According to an order received from Berlin, 
I had to send the children immediately on 
transport to Belsen Camp”—and then he 
added, with a sigh, “I suppose they all died 
a dreadful death.” 

The killer not only thought of himself 
as a substantial citizen performing a sub- 
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stantial job, he also regarded himself as 
a good family man. Each evening, after 
the day’s shootings and gassings and beat- 
ings had been done, he left his office in the 
camp and drove to his home, where he lived 
quietly with his wife, whom he adored, and 
Fritz, their eleven-year-old son. 

“Myself,” said Ziereis, “was against kill- 
ing in mass and robbing.” He had been 
shocked, he said, when during a visit to 
Buchenwald he had seen “taken away from 
prisoners all their money, gold, and jewels. 
Everybody in that camp got at once a big 
car. Obersturmfuehrer Hackmann drove 
out in a Mercedes, with stolen diamonds on 
the fingers, and his subordinate, Unter- 
sturmfuehrer Meyer, imitated like a monkey 
all these manners. The chief of the arrest- 
cells drove out drunk with a naked woman 
in a car to Erfurt, where he spent in bars 
5,000 marks a night.” 

The killer was against all this. He him- 
self lived modestly and kept his savings, 
totaling 19,000 marks ($1900 at current 
rates), in two local banks. In the evenings, 
he did not drive to the big cities or consort 
with naked women, but ate his soup and 
schnitzel quietly at home with his family. 

There they sat. Frau Ziereis, home from 
the day’s shopping in the town of Mau- 
thausen, unless she happened to have 
shopped further afield in Vienna or Linz. 
The killer, home from his job. And Fritz, 
home from the porch of the administration 
building, having brought with him the 
rifle, which he kept in his bedroom at night. 
That the child’s rifle may have accounted 
for several lives that day did not disturb 
his parents’ peace of mind. Like any well- 
brought-up youngster, he had first to ask 
his father’s permission before he was al- 
lowed to shoot. 

Now that he was dying, Ziereis asked to 
see his son. Fritz was brought to the hos- 
pital from the nearby jail. He was a dour- 
looking but well-fed kid, dressed in breeches 
and a colorful shirt, but the feature that 
most distinguished him was his posture, 
which was exceptionally erect. 

In these final hours, Ziereis was trying 


very hard to salvage some claim to consid 
eration as a human being; when his son 
entered, he looked at him and smiled. A 
film of sentiment flickered across his eyes, 
and in his face there was a hopeful and 
even an expectant look. 

3ut the son marched into the room and 
up to the dying father’s bedside and stood 
there stiffly, almost at attention, and there 
was no expression on his face. 

“I have been shot. I am dying,” said 
the father. 

But the son just looked. 

“When I die,” said the father, “I want 
you to take care of your mother. She is at 
the cottage Pirn. Obey her. Be always kind 
to her.” 

But the son just looked. 

Then quickly, without a word, a hand- 
shake, or a tear, he did a series of rapid mil- 
itary movements with his feet and marched 
out of his father’s room. 


NE of the special characteristics of the 
Onn that the killer had run was the 
rock quarry. The quarry had steps. It had, 
as a matter of fact, 186 steps. Up these 
steps prisoners had been forced to carry 
heavy rocks. If they stumbled or fell, they 
were shot. When Lieutenant Colonel Seibel 
of Philadelphia, the first American to reach 
the scene, examined the steps, he found 
them “encrusted with blood.” 

Most of this blood was the blood ol 
Catholics and Protestants. It is a peculiarity 
of recent times that one is able to say this, 
because in a sane world there would be no 
way to distinguish between the blood of 
Catholics and Protestants and the blood of 
anybody else. But, as I have said, Mauthau 
sen was extraordinary, even among con 
centration camps. Its Jewish prisoners were 
not normally accorded the privilege of 
being shot to death on the steps. Instead, 
“they were brought to the top of the quarry 
and thrown over the edge. Those who sur- 
vived were thrown over again until they 
died.” Sometimes in the evenings, after a 
good deal of beer had been passed, Ziereis 


and his friends would talk and even joke 
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about this. They had a name for it. They 
called it “the parachute jump.” 


OWEVER, now as he lay wrapped in a 

United States Army blanket on a 

United States Army cot, the killer was no 
longer in a joking mood. 

He felt like confessing his sins—as though 
an hour of feverish atonement could make 
up for twelve years of cold abandon. He 
told how he had beaten prisoners with a 
stick “for merely sadism,” and how General 
Pohl had chased “sick prisoners in the 
forests where they had to feed themselves 
by fruits and berries.” He explained how 
a Dr. Richter had “murdered several hun- 
dred prisoners by operating on them with- 
out any reason and cut away the brain, 
stomach, and liver.” Then he added, 
rather quaintly, ‘‘Or other interiors.” 

One incident that had upset him occurred 
when ‘‘2500 prisoners came to Mauthausen 
and had to be sprayed with cold water in 
winter. I had to send these prisoners to 
Gusen Camp, a way of about three kilo- 
metres, and we had no clothes for them 
besides underwear. I asked for clothes for 
the prisoners, but I got the reply from 
Berlin to send them naked to Gusen if no 
clothes are available. I sent them along in 
underwear.” Such cases, Ziereis said, hap- 
pened several times. Just thinking about 
them made him very mad at his superiors 
in Berlin and, closing his fists, he asked 
to be confronted with the Hitlers and the 
Himmlers. “I will throw them the whole 
truth into their faces!” 

He spoke also of how a fellow member 
of his trade, another camp commander, 
had “locked forty women in an air-tight cell 
and let them die of suffocation.” This had 
taken place in a camp whose name the 
killer could not for the moment remember. 
It was possibly while trying to rouse his 
memory with regard to this incident that 
the killer remembered his own wife. 

She had fled to the mountains with him, 
but she had not been at the hideout when 
the American patrol appeared. She did 
not know, therefore, either that her husband 


had been captured or that he was now 
nearly dead. To spare her further worry, 
the killer asked whether he might dictate 
a farewell letter to her. Permission was 
granted and this is what he wrote: 


My dear wife: 

I had been made out on 23rd May 1945 by 
the Americans while you have been out for 
shopping. I ask you, my dear, to come at 
once. You may be submitted to an interview 
and I ask you to say the full truth about the 
conduct of the heads in Berlin. Furthermore 
give these gentlemen knowledge of our deci- 
sion to go both into death to enable our chil- 
dren a better life. 

When arrested I lost my nerves. I laid my 
machine-gun by the tree instead of using it as 
I am known as a master in the rifle. The 
Americans had perfect conduct, but they pre- 
vented my flight by means of arms. I have 
been shot twice and I could not rise. 

I have said everything I had known, as far 
as it is possible with the heavy wounds I got. 
I have some more details to relate, especially 
about the dirty conduct of those gentlemen in 
Berlin, including the Fuehrer. Please come 
and let it know the gentlemen here how they 
threatened us miserably. Tell the gentlemen 
about the swinish conduct of the SS General 
Pohl. 

Your loving husband, Franz 


ones sunset the killer passed away. 
His body was wrapped in a blanket and 
taken to the morgue. 

At about eight o’clock that evening, how- 
ever, a peculiar sight was to be seen at the 
main gate of the camp. Near the entrance 
—where the barbed wire encircles Mauthau- 
sen and not far from where young Fritz 
used to sit—a naked body hung from a pole. 
It was attached to the pole in such a way 
that the torso and legs dangled aimlessly 
over the wire. 

The corpse was that of Ziereis. His 
former victims had stolen his body from the 
morgue and had strung him up in a final, 
fitting gesture. They had also obtained 
some paint. In red letters, on the back of 
the killer, they had painted: HEIL HIT- 
LER. And on the cheeks of the killer’s 
behind they had painted two big swastikas 
for all the free world to see and never to 
forget. 








“I WISH THEY WOULDN'T DO THAT!” 


A Gentile View of Jewish Public Relations 


ANONYMOUS 


R. Benjamin Fine, Education 
Editor, New York Times, will 
direct the first institute on pub- 
lic relations for Jewish community leaders,” 
a news item in Editor and Publisher states. 

Dr. Fine certainly has a great opportunity! 

As he reads his morning paper, this writer, 
a practitioner in the field of public relations, 
constantly finds himself saying, “I wish 
they wouldn’t do that!” 

To the “outsider,” there has never seemed 
to be any well-planned or united program of 
Jewish public relations. (Probably this is 
because the Jews themselves seem to be 
split into factions.) On the contrary, Jews— 
as individuals or in their groups—seem to 
act unwisely in their public relations 
problems. 

Dr. Fine’s efforts are certainly taking the 
right point of departure—from community 
leadership. It is there that training should 
start. But if the greatest good is to be 
achieved, training should focus on local 
leadership for local communities, not on the 


ee 





To many Jews who have been concerned 
about the value of current public relations 
activities on their behalf, this frank article 
offers an opportunity to “see ourselves as others 
see us.” The author, a Gentile, is one of the 
foremost practitioners of public relations in 
this country. Few men have a wider knowledge 
of the press and other mediums of public 
opinion; or broader experience in organizing 
and publicizing civic and community projects, 
which has constituted a large part of his 
professional practice. While his acquaintance- 
ship and professional association with Jews has 
been rather wide, he knows Jewish organiza- 
tional activities only as an observer. His firm 
is in New York; and he lives in a middle-sized 
community. He has asked to remain anony- 
mous for reasons which he gives, and which 
should give us pause. 
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national level. The Jews appear to have 
made too few planned efforts to establish 
good public relations for their faith in their 
local communities. Instead, their efforts 
frequently seem to place too much emphasis 
on big and dramatic events aimed at too 
broad an audience. A mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden, no matter how 
dramatic, is less likely to have as wide effect 
on public opinion as a series of meetings 
with community leaders in Whitestone, 
Ridgewood, Flatbush, Kingsbridge, Green- 
point, and other way-stations. 

If the most obvious weakness in efforts 
for better public relations for the Jews has 
been the lack of consolidated leadership, 
an equally glaring weakness, it seems to me, 
is the lack of action on behalf of their faith 
by that leadership which has public recog: 
nition. The Jews of this nation who enjoy 
the widest respect speak up but infrequently 
for their co-religionists. One thinks of such 
men as Bernard Baruch, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Samuel I. Rosenman, and similar na- 
tionally-known figures. They seem to leave 
the matter of spokesmanship to those who 
have spoken too frequently and with too 


little restraint. 
t- would advise, too, more cautious 
employment of emotion and dramatiza- 
tion as a means of achieving better under- 
standing of the Jews. Emotion has been 
overworked by the Jews, and to such an ex: 
tent that sometimes they are open to the 
charge of resorting to scare strategy. Natu- 
rally, there is every excuse for emotional 
action and reaction by those who have suf- 
fered long and intensely. It is of course 
much easier for those who have never been 
subjected to persecution to counsel rational 
action than those who have suffered them- 
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selves, and seen their families and friends 
liquidated physically and socially. The death 
through war and extermination of six mil- 
lion of their brothers in Europe has given 
American Jews every reason for overwrought 
feelings. However, the impact of catastrophe 
makes unsound action understandable; it 
does not entirely excuse it. The test of 
leadership is sober judgment in dire emer- 
gency. Perhaps, paradoxically, the relative 
security of American Jews accounts for their 
violence of emotion. As a group, they have 
reached a position which always seems to 
put them just within reach of freedom from 
discrimination. Perhaps it is the sense of 
that last home-stretch effort that explains 
their resort to emotion. 

However, psychologists tell us that re- 
sponses to the emotions are apt to be transi- 
tory, and there is an emotional recoil which 
often brings an end result exactly opposite 
to that desired. Certainly, conflict ends 
where understanding begins, and emotion 
is not always a sound approach to under- 
standing. “The competence of the public 
to decide wisely depends largely on the 
degree to which pressure groups enlighten 
the public mind,” says Dr. Harwood Childs 
of Princeton University, “not upon the ex- 
tent to which they arouse our emotions.” 
Every practitioner in public relations knows 
that the weapons of emotion are dangerous 
for a long pull. 

Anger begets anger rather than under- 
standing. 

Denunciation arouses anger. 

Undignified action is costly in respect. 

Yet hardly a day goes by now but that 
newspaper readers in New York are con- 
fronted by full-page or half-page advertise- 
ments connected with some phase or other 
of Jewish issues, usually worded vehemently, 
too many of them denunciatory, and a great 
many of them undignified. Do these edi- 
torial advertisements actually create under- 
standing? You cannot discuss an issue in 
a full-page advertisement. This writer, as 
he reads these advertisements, finds himself 
saying, “I wish they wouldn’t do that.” 

Variety is the spice of life, and also of 


public relations. It would be a pleasant 
change and perhaps an effective one if occa- 
sionally some of the statements or adver- 
tisements in behalf of the Jewish cause were 
written with more good nature and _ less 
plaintive hurt. It would be a welcome 
change of pace if these presentations more 
often indicated faith that plain simple facts 
would bring fair-minded response from the 
public. Some of the fine Jewish sense of 
humor and irony—as displayed by so many 
Jewish writers in the films, radio, advertis- 
ing, and in other fields—could be used with 
good effect to replace mere vehemence and 
emotion, and arouse greater conviction. As 
presented today, most arguments are so 
couched as to stimulate combativeness on 
the part of the reader. They disregard 
entirely the old adage about the relative 
merits of honey and vinegar in catching 
flies. 


CCASIONALLY the problem of anti-Semi- 
ire which like many social evils is 
avoided in open discussion by both Jews and 
Christians, comes to the surface. How do 
the Jews meet it? Not always in the most 
effective manner, in the writer’s opinion. 

Let us consider one case that has been 
open to public view in New York—the 
Affaire O’Donnell. I have no private knowl- 
edge of the affair—the evidence presented 
here is based solely on newspaper and trade- 
paper reports as to what happened. By and 
large, therefore, my reaction is that of the 
“average reader’—the man in the street 
whom Jewish efforts presumably seek to 
persuade. 

O’Donnell wrote an offending column in 
the New York Daily News charging that 
prominent Jews had sought to have General 
Patton punished for slapping a soldier who, 
O'Donnell said, was Jewish. 

How much effect O’Donnell’s column 
had on public opinion is unknown, but 
within twenty-four hours, those who had 
been falsely accused by O’Donnell issued 
denials. These denials were carried by news- 
papers that had not carried the original 
O'Donnell story, and came from men of 
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such standing as to discredit O’Donnell and 
his allegations. Although denial never 
catches up with the original statement, the 
fact that the denials had much wider circu- 
lation than the original statement may well 
have cancelled most of the injury done by 
that statement. 

However, Jewish leaders, apparently emo- 
tionaliy aroused, decided further action was 
required. They demanded an _ apology. 
Just how the apology was demanded is not 
a matter of public record. From a public 
relations point of view, it would have seemed 
wise for Jewish leaders to have enlisted the 
support of their Christian friends when 
they approached the publisher of O’Don- 
nell’s newspaper asking for an apology. 

Reliable reports, however, indicate that 
quite the opposite tack was taken. Instead, 
it is reported economic pressure was used— 
the same sort of pressure that Jews rightfully 
complain is too often used against them. A 
big advertiser is understood to have backed 
up his demand for the apology from O’Don- 
nell’s publisher with a threat of cancellation 
of advertising. Some Jewish advertisers 
actually withdrew their advertising; others 
wrote letters threatening to cancel their 
advertising in the absence of an apology. 
Thus the field of editorial freedom was in- 
vaded by advertising influence and economic 
pressure. Does the average American like 
that? 

The desired result—an apology—was ob- 
tained. But the end was not yet. O’Don- 
nell’s apology, probably written by his 
publishers’ attorneys, did not satisfy some 
Jewish groups. Pickets appeared before the 
offices of O’Donnell’s newspaper. They 
marched up and down, jitterbugging and 
chanting such choruses as: 


If you want to get 
The Fascist views 
Read O'Donnell 

In the Daily News 


This action, it seems to me, constituted 
poor public relations, offending on two 
counts. In the first place, it was undignified. 
In the second place, it resorted to name- 


calling, a practice from which the Jews 
have suffered endlessly. 

The picketing was not a passing incident, 
however. It had further consequences. | 
aroused sympathizers of O’Donnell, some 
of them claiming to be of his religious faith, 
and counter-picketing began. There were 
threats and occasional scuffles between 
pickets and sympathizers of both. Gradually 
emotions cooled, dramatics dwindled, and 
the affair finally ended. 

The Jewish cause perhaps won a mo 
mentary ‘moral victory” in the Affaire 
O’Donnell. But certainly there is reasonable 
doubt as to whether it had won any 
better understanding or any additional fa- 
vorable opinion. As a case study in public 
relations, one would write down the Affaire 
O’Donnell as “public relations mis 


handled.” 


ET us consider another case study—again 

based only on what appeared in the 
newspapers. This is the Affaire 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Bevin made a 
statement that the United States was press- 
ing for entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine 
because “they do not want too many of them 
in New York.” To many people, this state- 
ment seemed to be an attack directed more 
at the government of the United States 
than at the Jews in America. However, it 
was immediately seized upon by some Jews, 
chiefly those who are continually articulate 
and who issue statements at the drop of a 
hat, and made the basis for condemnatory 
statements against the British. 

For the most part, the reaction of the 
Jews was denunciatory, but some pro 
ponents, such as Winchell, resorted to ridi- 
cule. The underground in Palestine shortly 
thereafter went into action. The Affaire 
Bevin took on a broader scope. What has 
been described as a “‘smear Britain” cam- 
paign assumed shape and finally entered 
the field of domestic, as well as international, 
politics. In his newspaper, the writer saw 
headlined a story to the effect that the 
British loan might be defeated in the House 
because the New York delegation had been 
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subjected to pressure by the Jewish vote in 
New York to defeat the loan. The same 
newspaper carried a statement from an or- 
ganization of Jewish leaders urging that the 
loan be granted to Great Britain—a sound 
action, but unlikely to offset the damage 
done by those who earlier had urged with- 
holding the loan. 

What the full result of this maneuvering 
may be no one knows. It is reasonably safe 
to bet, however, that the Jewish cause in 
general has been done no lasting good by 
the manner in which the Affaire Bevin was 
handled. It is highly probable that many 
persons who had no anti-Semitic sentiments, 
but who had some regard for Britain, were 
aroused to antagonism by the interference 
of sectarian interests in American politics. 
usually 


relations _ practitioners 


UBLIC 
Petes that public opinion is favorably 
affected by universality. Any idea or cause 
presented as having universal backing is 
more likely to get public support than the 
cause which is apparently the child of a 
single group. There are evidences that the 


Jews, in their enthusiasm to prove them- 
selves worthy, over-extend their claims of 
credit. 

For instance, during the war, a national 
Jewish organization, usually sound in its 
leadership and operations, issued a booklet 
on Jewish heroes in the war. This imme- 
diately gave the enemies of the Jews the 
opportunity to charge that “the Jews are 
claiming they are winning the war.” Most 
of us like to think that the war was won 
by American men, and most of us are pretty 
proud that they were men of all faiths and 
races. Many are amazed when any group 
seems to put itself forward. Friends of the 
Jewish people said, “I wish they wouldn’t 
do that.”” For they knew, as the vast majority 
of average Americans know, that with 
Selective Service working as efficiently as 
it did, the armies of the United States were 
formed without discrimination as to classes, 
races, and creeds. 

To add further weight to this transgres- 


sion of a public relations principle, an art 


gallery was taken over for an exhibition 
of photographs of Jewish war heroes. 

Both these ventures were probably as 
costly in favorable public opinion as they 
were financially. 

The basic idea of honoring heroes was 
handled much more sensibly by a campaign 
committee for the USO. This committee 
arranged for the showing in Fifth Avenue 
windows of pictures of service men who 
had been given awards for heroism. The 
men were selected so that there was fair 
represe..cation for all races and creeds. It is 
safe to venture that this exhibit did more 
to gain favorable opinion for the Jewish 
people than the two events arranged to cen- 
ter attention on Jewish heroes and only 
Jewish heroes. 

Recently, on the authority of a national 
Jewish organization, a New York columnist 
published complete figures—and impressive 
ones—on the total number of Jews who 
served in the war, the number killed, the 
number wounded, and the number decor- 
ated. I wish they hadn’t done that. 

There has been no responsible evidence 
that any considerable portion of the Ameri- 
can public believes the Jews evaded their 
responsibilities in the armed services. To 
give publicity to the Jewish participation in 
the services at this time seems to me to be 
taking a defensive attitude that can only 
arouse suspicion. Anything that even hinges 
on seeming competition for credit for any 
group takes some of the glow out of our 
pride. I wish they hadn’t done that. 

Sometimes one wonders if it would not 
be wise for Jewish leaders to appeal to some 
of their publishing friends to restrain them- 
selves. On dull news days, there are some 
newspapers in New York which seem to 
give an inordinate amount of space and 
colorful writing to relatively minor anti- 
Semitic incidents. Some hostile critics seize 
upon such inflammatory articles to charge 
the Jews with inflating anti-Semitism. 
Others, more friendly, wonder if newspaper 
circulation hasn’t something to do with it. 

Anti-Semitic incidents of a minor nature 
have been going on for years. Most Jews 
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realize this, and many of them have found 
that by ignoring minor incidents and minor- 
league hate-mongers they gain the most 
in the long run. 

No one can measure accurately the extent 
of anti-Semitism today. To many Christians 
it is little evident. To most Jews it is far 
more apparent than to Christians. Natu- 
rally, Jews who have seen anti-Semitism in 
Europe grow from minor difficulties to an 
appalling catastrophe have every right to be 
worried. But they cannot achieve an anti- 
dote through hysteria or highly emotional 
action. Emotions breed emotions—not al- 
ways pleasant emotions. Anger is apt to 
breed anger. Suspicion breeds suspicion. 

If—this observer believes—the Jews would 
only “take it easy,” they would gain more 
in public opinion than they do by emotional 
demonstrations and dramatics. 

If the Jews protested less often they would 
have a wider listening audience. 

If the Jews were less extreme in their 
reactions, as serene and dignified as in their 
religion, they would gain increasing respect. 

What is the answer to all this? 


HE ideal answer would be for the Jewish 

leaders to unite in one common effort 
to promote sound public relations for their 
faith. 

Having united, Jewish leadership should 
then undertake the proper studies to prop- 
erly gauge public opinion regarding the 
Jews, and to determine in what areas there 
was need for greater understanding. 

Aware of this situation with regard to 
public opinion, then the united Jewish 
leadership might call for a plan of public 
relations, prepared by competent practi- 
tioners—and there are many in their own 
faith—-who would know what to do and 
what not to do. 

Such a plan could only work if the lead- 
ership were strong, and if all groups were 
united under a single banner. 

Obviously, such an ideal is not capable 
of accomplishment at the present time. As 
Jews continue to suffer wrongs in some 
areas, some will suffer in silence and some 


will fight back, and many of those who fight 
back will not do so in the wisest manner. 
The militant and the readily articulate wil] 
attract the greatest attention, a situation 
which is not peculiar to the Jews—regardez 
Bilbo who attracts far more attention (and 
adverse public opinion) than others held 
in much higher public regard. 

3ut if the ideal is not achievable, surely 
we can make a start toward sounder meth- 
ods. Sound training of sound leaders will 
serve the Jewish people well. 
this training and this leadership in the loca] 
community will accomplish much more in 


Exercisiny 


the long run than trying to exercise such 
training and leadership on a national scale 
—we should look for that later when the 
solid community relations between Jews and 
Christians have built from the “grass roots” 
upward. 

In organizing group leadership to pro- 
mote better public relations for the Jews in 
a community, it would seem to be of prime 
importance to make sure the leadership 
represents a cross-section of the Jewish cit- 
izenry. Too often such leadership is placed 
entirely in the hands of local Jewish busi- 
ness men, providing opportunity for hostile 
opinion to charge good deeds up to self 
interest. School teachers, lawyers, musicians, 
housewives, workmen, doctors, students, 
and others should be enlisted for such lead- 
ership. 

And it is essential that such leadership 
develop a history of participation and co- 
operation with non-Jews for purposes other 
inter-faith or relations. 
Not merely the important civic causes, 
either, but the informal, even trivial, neigh- 
borhood activities that interest the average 
man. 

Obviously Jewish leadership should give 
its support to all general community ven- 
tures. This should involve no problem, for 
the Jews have excellent records as sup- 
porters and participants in most community 
endeavors. It too often happens, however, 
that a Jewish sub-committee undertakes—or 
is given the assignment—to enlist the Jewish 
support. It would be better for their own 
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relations if the Jews served on general com- 
mittees, and Jews were asked to aid on the 
basis of their community interest rather than 
on the basis of religious groupings. 


HERE would seem to be opportunity for 
T jewish leaders to improve relations by 
going beyond the usual boundaries of com- 
munity effort. In one community I am 
familiar with, there is a fine synagogue, with 
an excellent entertainment hall attached. 
Not long ago a small Episcopal church in 
the same community staged a campaign to 
raise funds for a parish house. The cam- 
paign struck trouble in the last lap. No one 
asked the Jews to contribute, nor should 
anyone have done so. However, if there 
had been an effective Jewish group leader- 
ship which had offered help, it would have 
been happily accepted, with, my guess is, 
resultant better relations all around. 

In the same community, Jewish welfare 
work is well and effectively organized. In 
the Christian community, welfare work is 
almost non-existent, and not because there 
isno need. If there were imaginative Jewish 
group leadership here, I am certain they 
would be willing to suggest that the Jewish 
welfare workers share their services when 
urgently needed, or help set up parallel 
services. Maybe not. Maybe that is expect- 
ing too much. 

Community group leadership might do a 
great deal to head off activities by the Jews 
which can’t help but seem clannish to “out- 
siders.” Why should there be a small Jewish 
veterans’ organization and an equally small 
American Legion post in the same com- 
munity? These men are veterans of the 
same cause and ought to be brought to- 
gether easily, particularly since up to now 
there has been no evidence of competition 
or rivalry between them. 


ose apse public relations for the Jews 
might intrude even on personal grounds, 
if right leadership gave the cue. Again I 
turn to the one small community with which 
I am familiar. A Jew purchased a fine home 
on a residential street of which the com- 


munity was proud. He was the first Jewish 
resident on the street. His arrival was the 
occasion for nothing more than aloof cour- 
tesy by his neighbors, until after a few 
weeks it became apparent he was not the 
sort of person who took much pride in the 
outward appearance of his home. Lawns 
and hedges went uncared for. Sagging blinds 
were left to sag. The residents of the street 
began showing their resentment towards 
their new neighbor, and in that resentment 
came the usual overtones of anti-Semitism. 
It was not until a war effort brought the 
home-owner in close contact with his neigh- 
bors that someone felt they could mention 
the fact that he was not keeping up the 
standard of the street. His reaction was 
immediate. It was just one of those things 
that had never occurred to him. He was not 
a gardener or a carpenter. He had lived 
in apartments where every outward appear- 
ance of his home was the responsibility of 
the superintendent. Immediately the man 
went to work on his property. Today it is 
the show-place of the street and he has the 
respect and friendship of his neighbors. 
Similarly, Jewish leaders might help 
maintain community standards even in per- 
sonal areas. Jews often have special talents 
and often are leaders in attainments which 
cross the boundaries of faith. Once more 
let us turn to my small community. A Jew, 
who was a fine musician, began holding 
small gatherings of music lovers in his 
home, at first only of Jewish friends. The 
word began to pass through the community 
that fine music was made in this home twice 
every week. There were evidences of in- 
terest on the part of non-Jewish members 
of the community who were music lovers. 
Cautiously the musician invited non-Jewish 
neighbors in, until before long the Jewish 
people at the gatherings were in the minor- 
ity. Today those gatherings have grown 
into a focal point for much of the cultural 
life of the community. Group leadership 
could encourage such efforts. Jews, of 
course, do not bear the initial responsibility 
for clannishness. Granted. But one has a 
feeling that if at this stage Jews indicated 
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their readiness to go part of the way to break 
the vicious circle, they would meet more 
responsiveness in many areas of local com- 
munity life than they suppose. Of course, 
one respects the man who doesn’t want to 
go where he isn’t wanted. But I dare to say 
that our Jewish neighbors are wanted—and 
would find welcome much more widely than 
they seem to think. America is basically a 
decent country. And it is today a more 
decent and thoughtful country—as far as 
“minorities” are concerned—than before 
the war. Hitler taught Americans to be 
more American. 

If in these last paragraphs I have seemed 
to deal with trivial matters and possibly to 
invade personal areas, let us remember that 
it is small matters, trivial matters and per- 
sonal activities, that set the bases and the 
pattern for public relations, good or bad. 


Ww the writer has had his say, and 
exposed himself as an old scold, at the 
very least. He hopes that he will escape 
being exposed as something worse—perhaps 
an anti-Semite, no less. That can happen. 
He has seen it happen to others who have 


ventured criticism or appraisal—however 
friendly or well-intentioned—of Jewish ac. 
tion or opinion. 

I think of myself as reasonably coura- 
geous. But my Jewish readers might find 
it worth pondering why I should feel the 
need of writing this piece, mildly critical 
as it is, anonymously. (Most Gentiles, how 
ever moved they might have felt to discuss 
the subject, wouldn’t have written it at all, 
Why take the risks?) 

The risks are very real. And that, too, 
points to one of the gravest phases of the 
whole problem of the public relations of 
the Jews and their neighbors. 

Surely, one of the first steps toward bet 
ter understanding is to create the possibility 
of discussing inter-faith and inter-group 
problems freely and easily in the public 
light—without fear of personal attack and 
vilification in a “minority” press, and else- 
where. 

Does the possibility exist today? I think 
not. One of the very first jobs, it seems to 
me, is to build—and safeguard—the means 
and the atmosphere for such meeting of 
minds. 
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HUNGARY-RUMANIA: CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Pages From A Correspondent’s Notebook 


HAL LEHRMAN 


Tue average reader—as he follows day-to-day 
news stories from abroad and the run of po- 
litical comment on them—seldom gets the one 
thing that interests him most: the sense of 
what living in these various countries is like 
for the ordinary citizen. The human realities 
get lost between the two levels of news facts 
and political generalizations, the latter too 
often reduced to simple black or white. This 
is especially true of the countries in the Rus- 
sian zone of influence. 

Hal Lehrman has just returned to the 
United States after more than a year spent 
in Hungary, Rumania, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Germany, Turkey, and Palestine, and 
with this issue we begin the publication of 
sections from his personal travel journal. Our 
readers who have followed Mr. Lehrman’s on- 
the-spot stories from Hungary, Rumania, and 
Greece during the past year have appreciated 
their rare combination of careful documenta- 


Innocents at Home 


October, 1945—The Americans are busy de- 
livering war criminals to the Hungarians on 
the installment plan. Every few days the 
Russians clear another plane and a new batch 
of thugs is flown in from Austria. They stumble 
out, a little green from their C-47 ride, tender 
from bouncing on the bucket seats. After a 
brief ceremonial as the American conducting 
oficer hands each prisoner over to the Hun- 
garian police, almost like a polite introduction 
at a diplomatic tea, the handcuffs go on. The 
reception committee bristles with Mausers and 
tommy-guns. It seems a bit overdone, or do 
they suspect a possible attempt at wild-West 
rescue by the Nazi underground? The first 
shipload landing at the Budapest airfield in- 
cluded some of Hungary’s star performers. 
Laszlo Endre, organizer of deportation for a 
half-million Jews; Peter Hain, chief of the 
Hungarian Gestapo; Bela Imredy, Laszlo Bar- 
dossy, Ferenc Szalasi—ex-premiers all, guilty 
of the alliance with Hitler and the iniquities 
which followed. Squat, black, windowless po- 
lice vans pack them off to the city. At the 
tail-end of the sirening motorcade rides a jeep 


tion, vivid color, and sober political insight. 
Many regard them as the most thoughtful 
analyses of Balkan post-war disorder and dis- 
tress that American readers have had. 

In his notebooks, Mr. Lehrman recorded 
much of the “behind-the-scenes” material that 
under prevailing censorship conditions could 
not be cabled. From them, our readers will, 
we believe, be able to get an immediate and 
meaningful picture of the way in which some 
millions of people—including most of the 
remnant of Europe’s Jews—live today in the 
unhappy conditions of Eastern Europe. 

In addition to Commentary, Mr. Lehrman 
has served as a correspondent for the Associ- 
ated Press, Newsweek, PM, the Nation and 
the London Daily Express. He is at present 
preparing a book about his experiences in the 
Balkans to be published by Appleton. The 
present section of Mr. Lehrman’s notebook is 
the first of a series of three.—Ep. 


t 


full of Russian officers with red NKVD bands 


on their hats. . . 


We went down a spiral iron stairway to a 
subsurface cell block at 60 Andrassy ut. No- 
body comes in here unless he has to. This was 
the “Brown House” once. Szalasi and his 
Arrow Cross had their headquarters here. Now 
it’s run by the political police. Our host and 
guide is Police General Gabor Peter, a Com- 
munist. Martin Himler (no relation), Ameri- 
can head of the OSS section that rounded up 
the Hungarian Nazis in Austria, fixed it for 
me. (A few days later, I learned that Marshal 
Voroshilov was very vexed: American corre- 
spondents aren’t supposed to stroll through 
what have been widely publicized as chambers 
of horror. Himler nearly got thrown out of 
Hungary because of my visit.) 

Police General Peter steers us through a 
maze of Monte Cristo corridors, dimly lit by 
connected overhead lamps like the directional 
lights in the Times Square shuttle. Naturally, 
we see nothing shocking. If there is a “sweat- 
box” here, where a hundred “enemies of the 
regime” are packed into a place for ten, it’s 
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not in the conducted tour. One man to a cell, 
a high narrow peephole in each steel-plated 
door, but adequate ventilation. The walls are 
clean with fresh whitewash. 

Szalasi, Hungary’s ex-fuehrer, is brought 
back for us from an upstairs interrogation. He 
wears a khaki shirt, a green sweater, the jacket 
of a blue business-suit, whipcord breeches, rid- 
ing boots, and a gray felt hat. Except for cupid- 
bow lips, he is handsome, ten years younger 
than his forty-eight, more like a middle-aged 
musical-comedy hero than the one-time ruler 
of Hungary—a ruler whose followers butchered 
at least 30,000 Jews during a five-months’ rule 
that was terminated by the flight of his gov- 
ernment to Austria before the advancing 
Russians. 

We sit on the edge of a wooden cot in his 
eight-by-six-foot cell. Szalasi stands deferen- 
tially erect. “Why do they call me anti- 
Semitic?” he asks. His baby-brown eyes cloud 
with injury. “I don’t hate the Jews. Certainly 
I favored getting them out of Hungary. But 
I only wanted to help them. I thought it 
would give them a chance to organize a state 
of their own, and they could become a nation 
like everybody else.” 

“How’s the food here?” I ask irrelevantly. 
He brightens up: “Oh, very good, excellent. 
Thick soup for breakfast, beans and one hun- 
dred and fifty grams of bread for lunch and 
again for dinner, and I get a second helping if 
I’m still hungry.” Himler says: “Had any 
beatings lately?” Szalasi’s unmarked, pink face 
registers acute distress. “No, no, I’m very well 
treated,” he bursts out. “Everybody is good to 
me here.” “Well,” I reraind him, “when you 
were in charge your prisoners couldn’t say the 
same, could they?” “But I had no idea, really 
I didn’t. I don’t even believe it now, the 
stories I hear about what went on.” 

Peter mutters to himself as he hobbles up- 
stairs. The police chief is a Jew. He worked 
in a tailor shop before the war. Then he 
joined the underground. Szalasi’s Nazis caught 
him once. They brought him to this same 
Brown House. They tied him to a table, re- 
moved his shoes, and began beating the soles 
of his feet... . 

Himler drives me back to the battered Hotel 
Bristol. He is of Hungarian origin himself, 
and sick of it. “I can’t understand these 
people,” he muses. “We're holding the small- 
time murderers, torturers, and rapists in our 
internment camp at Salzburg until we clean 
out the big-shot politicians and generals. We 
have one prisoner who complains about being 
treated no better than his cell-mates. ‘That fel- 
low over there,’ he protests, ‘he killed thirty- 
seven Jews. I only killed four.’” 


Szalasi is the “Who? - Me? -I- didn’t -do- 
nuthin” type. His defense will be to deny 
responsibility. But he is definitely a little 
brain, a man who came to power through vio- 
lence and the turn of history. His subtler 
predecessors will argue that they did only what 
the times and the Hungarian people demanded. 
“Condemn me, condemn the nation,” say Im 
redy and Bardossy. Judging from the wide 
sympathy I note for them among Budapesters, 
and the continuing anti-Semitism of Hun 
garians at large, this may be more than 
rhetoric.* 

The two ex-premiers share a cell on the third 
floor of the Marko utca jail. I talked to each 
in turn, while the guards walked the other 
around outside. Imredy is tall, grotesquely 
thin, with a head like the skull on poison 
labels. It was he who put Jewish persecution 
over in Hungary. True, before he took office 
in 1938, the first anti-Jewish laws had already 
gone into effect. But Imredy had a world repu 
tation as governor of the National Bank and 
enjoyed close connections with British financial 
circles. His support gave the anti-Semitic idea 
respectability. 

We didn’t get along well. He snapped back 
when I referred to his comic resignation afte: 
disclosure he had a Jewish great-grandfather. 
“That’s not true,” he retorted. “The charge 
was that my great-grandfather had a Jewish 
mother. And it was never proved. I have new 
evidence to the contrary.” He apparently still 
thought it mattered. 

“Hungary had no alternative but Hitler,” 
he said, discussing the indictment which blames 
him for betraying his country to the Germans 
“The British rejected all my appeals for 
liance. Chamberlain’s Foreign Office said we 
were geographically bound to Hitler. Aban 
donment of Czechoslovakia at Munich, and 
allowing us to take back the Hungarian terri 
tories from the Czechs, proved again that the 
British weren’t interested in us. The Hun 
garian people accepted my policy as the onl) 
recourse. At any rate, they didn’t object.” 


The same refrain came from Bardossy, ex 
cept that his alibi is Horthy, not the British. 
Bardossy is the perfect diplomat and the perfect 
Hungarian. He has managed to retain his 
drawing-room air and the crease in his pin 
striped trousers. These, and his precise English, 
gave me the macabre feeling that I had found 
him in this jail only because his office at the 
Prime Ministry was being redecorated. At any 


* The subtler defense scored one advantage: 
early this year Imredy and Bardossy were executed 
by a firing squad; Szalasi was hanged. 
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rate, the way he explained his case made it 
seem it was the vilest sort of injustice to keep 
him here as long as the rest of the Hungarian 
people were outside. He said Horthy had ap- 
proved and urged the acts for which he, 
Bardossy, was about to be condemned: invasion 
of Yugoslavia and Russia. He didn’t blame 
Horthy for this. “Our only mistake was in 
thinking Germany would win the war,” he 
bitterly concluded. “The error makes the dif- 
ference between a war criminal and a national 


Ah, Equality 


November—“This government announces we 
are all equal now,” Blaumann said fiercely. 
(His name isn’t Blaumann, but the new Hun- 
gary gives special attention to its critics.) “No 
more racial discrimination. Sounds fine, doesn’t 
it? You know what it means? It means no 
discrimination in favor of the Jews. And what 
do they mean by favoring the Jews? When a 
Jew comes back from Auschwitz, and wants his 
house back, they tell him they can’t kick out 
the Gentile who’s living in it. That would be 
discrimination against Christians!” 

“It’s all politics,” said Stein, another Zionist. 
He sipped his ersatz coffee and went on wear- 
ily. “There are too many Hungarians who've 
got used to enjoying the property of the 
deportees. The Jew who didn’t get killed is 
an inconvenience. Only one out of ten re- 
turned. Their votes aren’t as important as the 
votes of the Hungarians who would have to 
make room for them. Rakosi, the Communist 
leader, happens to be a Jew. He’s afraid the 
comrades may complain that his Jewishness is 
interfering with his ideology. Also, he knows 
his party needs something more than the Red 
Army to hold it up. It needs some support from 
the masses. Well, it’s the masses that are liv- 
ing in the Jewish homes and running the 
Jewish factories.” 

“It works the other way too,” put in Mark- 
owitz. “I’m not like these two here; I don’t 
believe Palestine is the Almighty’s personal 
and certified solution for the Jewish problem; 
but I’ve given up hoping the Jews can start 
over again in Hungary. I don’t mean simply 
that the country is wrecked by the war and 
the Russian occupation. It’s that we're getting 
blamed for it. And why? Because the Hun- 
garians are all saying we Jews are the Com- 
munists, the police, the black marketeers. There 
is more anti-Semitism now than when the 
Germans were here. In those days, it was only 
the few Nazis who felt that way. Now who 
hates the Russians hates the Jews. Ridicu- 
lous, isn’t it? Most of us want a democratic 


Hungary. The Russians have abused us as 
much as they’ve abused the Gentiles. We have 
no use for the Communists, and the Com- 
munists have no use for us. But the plain fact 
is that if the Red Army leaves, and the Com- 
munists fall, there will be a first-class pogrom. 
So what are the alternatives? Either we support 
the Communists although they are destroying 
the last bit of human dignity and liberty left 
in this country—or we get out. And will you 
kindly tell me where we can go?” 


Borderland 


December—The first Russian roadblock out of 
Budapest on the road to Bucharest was at 
Csegled. The guard held my pass upside 
down and frowned at it. “Kommandatura,” he 
finally decided. He jammed his way into the 
front seat, and glared at me. “Kommandatura,” 
he said again. This was Russian territory, and 
he carried an enormous automatic pistol. 

At Soviet headquarters, I resigned myself 
to the usual two-hour delay and argument, but 
the major in charge had a good tolmacs who 
explained my identity papers to him and got 
us out in five minutes. The interpreter walked 
me back to the jeep. He was a civilian, with 
a pale, familiar face. I asked him if he was 
Hungarian or Russian. He said he was Jewish, 
“But where were you born?” “Here in 
Csegled.” “Well, then you’re a Hungarian 
Jew.” A hollowness sounded in his voice, and 
an infinite fatigue came into his eyes. “There 
aren’t any Hungarian Jews. I’m a Jewish 
Jew... .” 

Across the Rumanian frontier, we pulled in 
for the night at Oradea Mare. The defiant 
Hungarians still keep their name for it, Nagy- 
varad. For the “Saxons,” as the Volksdeutsche 
are known here, it remains Grosvardein. That's 
what the Jews call it too. 

There used to be 25,000 Jews here, but now 
there are only 5,000, according to D— the 
room-clerk at my hotel. He showed me one 
of those stiffly posed portraits of a_ bridal 
couple. “My daughter. I found this picture in 
the files of the photo studio here. It’s all I 
have left of them. Their little boy is gone too, 
and my wife.” When D— went away from 
Buchenwald, he was half his weight. “At 
Bratislava, some Russian soldiers got on the 
train. I tried to tell them I was a Jewish de- 
portee, not a Rumanian. Maybe they didn’t 
understand. They kicked me in the belly. I 
lost my knapsack with my new clothes from 
the Americans.” D—’s coffeehouse was burned 
down. “But I found my three-room apartment. 
The furniture was missing, everything. The 
Saxon who was living in my apartment was 
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deported to Russia. He’s working in a Crimean 
mine. That should kill him, I hope. I gave 
the three rooms to a Jewish couple. For me, 
my little room here in the hotel is enough. I 
make a half-million lei a month. Not much, 
but better than most people. And I have no 
one to feed. A kilo of sugar costs 40,000 lei. 
I’m fifty-three—too old to begin from the be- 
ginning again. Otherwise I would do like the 
younger ones. They are going back to the 
American zones, or trying to. I hear even the 
Germans live better there than we do here. . . .” 


There was something peculiar at a corner 
table, a white-haired elderly woman brightly 
lipsticked and rouged. She sent over her card, 
scrawled with “Je suis journaliste aussi” below 
a French name. I joined her for coffee. She 
said she had edited an underground paper in 
Clermont-Ferrand, Lava!’s town. She carried 
a purse stuffed with clippings to prove it. “I 
live in France fifteen years. I have forty-five 
year only. I try to make myself like that. I 
have the air of more, no? It is the fault of the 
anguish. Here is my birth city. I am Jewess. 
My husband is French officer. He has died 
at the war.” She showed me his picture. “Now 
I come to look for my people, no? Three weeks 
I look. Nobody! Tout le monde disparu. No 
sister, no cousins, or cousines, méme pas au 
deuxiéme degré, not even old Aunt Sari. Ah, 
ces sales boches. I do not stay. I find airplane 
and go back to Paris. . . .” 

We went into the cafe next door. A Gypsy 
orchestra was playing hesitant swing. “The 
girls with the little hair, the bob,” said 
Madame, “are Jewess. Are diplémées from the 
concentration camps. The hair is like badge, 
the Nazis have cut it and now it grows again.” 
Next table to ours, between dances, a young 
man began singing softly. The fiddler picked 
it up, and the young man let go full blast. He 
was good, really good, a trained voice. “Ob’ch 
will oder net, nur hof'ch recht spet, muss ich 
einmal fort von der Welt.” Everybody ap 
plauded. He smiled at me, so I asked him to 
do another Tauber favorite: “. . . sitz ich oft 
allein, so beim Glaserl Wein, denk wie schén 
war's daheim jetzt zu sein. . . .” He insisted I 
meet his friends. The girls all had bobbed hair. 
The tenor is a tailor. “Yes, I studied voice, but 
I have been two years in Poland. Now it is too 
late. But I have at least my father’s shop back. 
I can live.” A girl across the table was crying, 
quietly. The singer told me: “She has been 
like that since you came in. She says you re- 
mind her of her brother.” 

Lunch at a little tavern near Cluj. Every 
peasant who entered bowed in my direction 
with great respect. After much reflection, one 


of them approached my driver and asked to 
speak to me. Ludwig brought him over. The 
peasant tugged his hat off and asked if I had 
any news of his son, Radu, who lived in 
“Newyorkland.” When I said no, he tried to 
be a little more specific by saying that his son 
lived in a great city called Lexington Avenue, 
Later Ludwig said all the peasants were de 
lighted to see an American. They wanted him 
to tell me they loved the Americans and Brit 
ish, and did not like the Russians. Since | 
seemed to be the first American they had ever 
seen, how could they love me? Ludwig ex 
plained pompously: “The Rumanian peasant 
hates so strongly what has harmed him that 
he loves anything which has not yet harmed 
him.” 

I don’t know whether I care much about my 
new friends. I remember the photographs a 
Soviet intelligence officer in Belgrade showed 
me of what Rumanian peasants like these did 
when in uniform to the Russian villages be 
tween the Dniester and Stalingrad. And those 
pictures of the Jassy death-train, when 5,c 
Jews were loaded into freight cars, and Ru 
manian peasants helped put them in, and 
twelve hours later, at Podul Iloaiei, other Ru 
manian peasants helped pull out 1,200 suff 
cated corpses. 


Spent last night in Sibiu. I'll never forget 
this hotel, not for its sonorous name, Imparatul 
Romanilor (“The Roman Emperor”), but for 
its steam heat and hot water. After my thre 
shivering months in Budapest, a warm room 
feels better than Omar’s jug, loaf, verses, and 
even Thou... . 

Saxons were deported from Sibiu, but the 
Russians evidently missed a few. The Roman 
Emperor wore a big placard when the Germans 
were here: “Intrarea evreilor in local strict 
oprita—Juden-Eintritt streng verboten.” ‘The 
manager was one of the town’s leading Nazis. 
When the Russians arrived, he slipped away 
into the hills. Most of the Saxons between 
eighteen and forty—about 30 per cent—were 
sent to Russia. Then the Red Army settled 
down to the routine of occupation. The man 
ager came back. He’s still running the hotel 

Sibiu was one of the big Saxon centers. 
There are about 40 Jewish families here, of 
the 230 before the war. Rumanians, Hun 
garians, and even Gypsies have moved into 
abandoned Saxon homes, but not a single Jew 
has done so, for fear of reprisals later. The 
Jews don’t believe the Saxon threat is ended 
There is also the Iron Guard, which I’m told 
has marched en masse into the Communist and 
the opposition National Peasant parties. The 
peasant leader, Juliu Maniu, even gave them 
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a public invitation to join up. The Com- 
munists, at least, took them in quietly. The 
reason was the same, of course: the hunger 
for votes in the scramble for power. I should 
guess, though, that the Guardists find the at- 
mosphere more like home in Maniu’s party. 
It is anti-Bolshevik and incurably chauvinist. 
This is only my third day in Transylvania, but 
| have seen enough already to know that the 
Magyar-Rumanian difficulties won’t mend if 
the National Peasants have their way. The 
territory was given to Hungary by Hitler, and 
now the Russians have returned it to the 
Rumanians. In Cluj yesterday, I talked to 
both sides. Among the Hungarians, I saw 
Counts Banffy and Bethlen, two historic names 
in Transylvanian history. They admit grudg- 
ingly that the government and the Russians 
are trying to give the Hungarians equal rights 
but that orders from Bucharest are sabotaged 
by local nationalists. The Hungarians have 
two minds about the Russians. “The Red 
troops are like a curse on this land, but they 
protect us against the Rumanians.” They can’t 
decide whether they want the occupation army 
to go or to stay. 


Democratic Dilemma 


January, 1946—Much excitement in  Bu- 
charest, thanks to the foreign ministers’ agree- 
ment at Moscow. The Big Three commission 
arrived last night. They made their first ap- 
pearance at the Cercul Militar, the Rumanian 
oficers’ club. No foreign correspondents were 
invited. A Rumanian staff officer, Colonel G—, 
reports Vishinsky delivered one of his blunter 
speeches. He referred to Maniu and the other 
Opposition leader, Bratianu, as “croaking ra- 
vens.” He made it clear he had no intention 
of wasting time on talks with the Opposition 
representatives. Now the Moscow Agreement 
specifically empowers the Commission to ne- 
gotiate for the Opposition’s entry into the 
cabinet. Vishinsky’s attitude confirms what 
we all forecast: that the Russian delegate will 
look after the government’s interests, and it 
will be up to Harriman and Clark-Kerr to 
save what they can for the so-called democratic 
elements. 

The latter are glum. They say Vishinsky 
is smart and knows Rumania Cit was he, single- 
handed, who installed the present govern- 
ment last March); but the British and Ameri- 
can commissioners, fresh out of their Moscow 
code-rooms, have never had any first-hand 
contact with the problem. I’ve talked with 
Maniu and Bratianu and much of their small 
fry since the Moscow communiqué was flashed 
here last week. They are either furious or 


cynical. Bratianu asked me how to justify 
Moscow’s allotment of only two Opposition 
ministers to a cabinet of thirty when the Op- 
position would certainly get 80 per cent of 
the votes in a show-down national election. 
Maniu noted that the communiqué merely 
requires “assurances” that the government will 
grant free press, speech, and elections. He 
doesn’t think a promise by the Groza regime 
is worth a damn unless we and the British 
stand by to see the promise fulfilled. 


I had two hours this morning with the prime 
minister. Groza made the point I have heard 
many times before in Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary: real democracy is dangerous in coun- 
tries like these until the deep-lying fascism 
has been cut out with a knife. Groza recalled 
the anti-Semitic demonstrations of November 
8. (The government says these were fascist- 
provoked riots. As nearly as I can determine 
from neutral eye-witnesses, the demonstrators 
were merely shrieking for King and Country 
in the Palace Square until the police drove 
trucks into them and began shooting. But 
one thing is certain: before they broke up, 
the demonstrators fell to beating up all the 
Jews they could lay hands on. Each marcher 
had come prepared with a paper Rumanian 
flag at the end of a short but suspiciously 
thick staff, and later these were very useful 
as clubs to bash Jewish heads with.) Groza 
said: Rumania is saturated with the fascist 
poison. The democratic press already has its 
freedom, but how can you give the same 
freedom to elements whose only purpose is 
racialism, nationalism, and a war between you 
and Russia? Too many Rumanians are still 
willing to follow that kind of crusade.” 
Which is very true, and the only trouble 
is how to keep repression of fascism from 
running away with itself and becoming 
almost as bad as the thing it is trying to pre- 
vent. This government has done much for 
the workers and peasants and can be counted 
on to do more—but it has made little advance 
toward political democracy. If there is any 
justification for the current Rumanian regime 
on ideological grounds, it is simply that the 
Opposition would probably be even worse. 
This is small comfort for the genuine demo- 
crats, but apologists for the regime say it will 
have to suffice because Rumania just does not 
possess the leadership or the democratic ma- 
turity capable of much better for a dismally 
long time to come. 


Crime and Punishment 


Have been looking into the structure of the 
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new Rumania’s dreaded “internal security” 
system. Several of my informants belong to 
the “outs,” and each one of these, separately 
and by himself, has found it necessary to point 
out that Schreier, the Interior Ministry's di- 
rector of police, is a Jew. They evidently 
regard this as darkly significant. 

V—, a prominent Social Democrat and a 
non-Jew, admits that “anti-Semitism is too 
deeply ingrained in the Rumanian soul to be 
eliminated by a mere change of government.” 
He remembers that speeches by Cuza, the arch 
Jew-baiter, always drew the best attendance 
in Parliament and the biggest galleries. “When 
I was a little boy,” he says, “even the Jewish 
boys in my neighborhood—when they had used 
up all their epithets and were straining for 
the worst insult of all—would call each other 
‘jidan’ (dirty Jew).” 


One of the many things that embitter 
Rumanian Jews—apart from the ever-present 
animosity against them and this government's 
failure to offer complete restitution of Jewish 
property and damages—is the fact that not a 
single war criminal has been executed. Twenty- 
six of them were condemned to death last 
June, but the sentences were commuted to life 
imprisonment by royal decree. Until now, the 
explanation was that the King was forced to 
do this because the restored pre-fascist consti- 
tution does not permit capital punishment. 
The justice minister, Lucretiu Patrascanu, now 
tells me this is not true. When the constitu- 
tion was revalidated after Antonescu fell, the 
dictator’s abrogation of the death-ban clause 
was prolonged. Thus the death penalty could 
have been legally inflicted. “It was I who 
advised the King to commute the sentences,” 
Patrascanu confessed. I managed to get out 
a rather shocked “Why?” “The trials were held 
too late,” he said. “It was peacetime. Calm 
had been restored. Public opinion tended to 
favor mercy. Execution of a few generals and 
minor officials would have been unpopular. 
Anyway, hard labor for life is bad enough, 
isn’t it?” Pastrascanu finished belligerently. 
All this comes from a Communist, one of the 
party’s chief intellectuals. His “few generals 
and minor officials,” to put it with extreme 
conservatism, were directly and personally re- 
sponsible for the murder of at least 100,000 
Rumanian Jews. 


Emil Bodnaras has clarified for me why the 
government does things in the name of democ- 
racy—like Patrascanu’s bleeding heart anent 
the war criminals—which make the most prag- 
matic and hard-headed democrat gag. Osten- 
sibly, Bodnaras is only the prime ministry’s 


secretary-general. In fact, he belongs to the 
Communist party’s inner triumvirate, and, as 
head of the state secret police, he is the 
strongest man in Rumania after the Russians, 
Vice-Premier Tatarescu telephoned while | 
was in Bodnaras’ ofice. They had a cordial] 
conversation, remarkably cordial in view of 
the fact that Tatarescu once put Bodnaras in 
jail. So I asked Bodnaras how he reconciled 
his anti-fascism with his collaboration with 
Tatarescu, who had liquidated the last shreds 
of democracy in pre-war Rumania to please 
King Carol. Bodnaras took a long look at me, 
and then spoke in his rumbling, deliberate 
voice: “Our mission is to crush fascism. But 
we are realists. There is only one sound rule 
in politics: never ask where a man game from; 
ask only where he is going. When we took 
over, we found Tatarescu still had a strong 
influence in the country. Tatarescu was able 
to help us. Anybody who at a given moment 
is willing to do work which is useful to a 
given cause is a welcome ally and friend. 
Sentiment has no place in history.” 


Riot at Bucharest University over an article 
in Ardealul against the Jews. Rightist students 
pasted copies on the blackboards in the Poly 
technical School. Left-wingers tried to tear 
them down. The dean arrived just in time to 
prevent a knifing. This is the school where 
young T— is studying. He reports that all his 
reactionary classmates—and many of the pro 
fessors—belong to the Liberal or National 
Peasant parties. “I’m a Communist,” he adds, 
“not by ideological conviction, but just for 
self-defense.” Last week he gave and received 
a black eye when he caught a classmate chalk: 
ing “Down with the Jews” on the wall. 


Communist Cure-All 


Anna Pauxer, the Rumanian “Pasionaria,” 
is the béte noire of the current crop of local 
anti-Semites because she is Jewish. Like Bod 
naras, her colleague in the party’s triumvirate, 
she has eloquence and force. Madame Pauker 
(born Rabinovici) is tall and husky, with 
graying bobbed hair, a strong jaw, and a 
straightforward, earnest manner. Her father 
was a shochet; her brother, a Hebrew teacher, 
is in Palestine. She spent so many pre-war 
years in jail that her daughter, Tania, had to 
be brought up in the family of Thorez, the 
French Communist. Anna went to Moscow 
in 1940 in an exchange of political prisoners. 
Her husband was executed in Russia for 
“Trotskyism.” Nevertheless, she returned with 
the Red Army in 1944 as a political instructor 
in Soviet-occupied Moldavia. And today she 
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is generally recognized as Moscow’s ace repre- 
sentative in the Rumanian Communist party. 

We talked from 3 to 6 P.M. about every- 
thing except the Jews. She sees the problem 
as something that will solve itself quietly if 
the larger problem of social democracy is 
solved. Her only direct reference came in dis- 
cussing the Opposition’s clamor for a free 
press: “We have madmen here capable of in- 
citing people to pogroms and other unspeak- 
able crimes if we give them the smallest 
chance.” 


The other day, A. I. Zissu, the leading 
Zionist here, who hates the government and 
Opposition with impartial fury, roared at me: 
“Just imagine! The Communists have found 
it necessary to invent a ‘Jewish Democratic 
Committee!’ As if the Jews, the world’s great- 
est victims of fascism, have to be taught about 
democracy!” Today I met the Communist 
godfather of this Committee, Vasile Luca, the 
third member of the party triumvirate. He is 
a strange phenomenon, a Hungarian from 
Transylvania who is a power in Rumanian 
politics. 

“To have suffered from fascism doesn’t 
necessarily make one a democrat,” said Luca. 
“As a matter of fact, many Jews didn’t suffer 
at all. They collaborated with Antonescu— 
people like Ghingold, president of the Nazi- 
created Jewish center, who helped the Gestapo 
set up extermination camps. Or men like 
William Fildermann, who used the Jewish 
misery to make money for themselves.” I 
pressed him to explain this charge. Filder- 
mann, president of the Jewish community and 
of the Union of Rumanian Jews, is generally 
considered the outstanding Jew in this country. 
But Luca switched to an attack on Right-wing 
Zionists, “who march around wearing fascist- 
colored shirts and provoking the Gentile popu- 
lation by desecrating churches.” I was unable, 
however, to get him to cite one instance. 

As for Fildermann, the reason Luca and the 
relatively few Jews in the Communist party 
are so violent about him is his refusal to accept 
their dogma as the Jewish salvation. His argu- 
ment has been that the Jews will be better off 
if their communal organizations avoid taking 
sides in the political squabbles of the moment. 
He has offered, in fact, to put the issue to a 
vote, but the Communists have skittered away 
from a test of strength. Fildermann expects 
that the enemies of the Jews will tie the Jews 
up with the Communists no matter what the 
Jews do. He simply doesn’t want to enable 
the Jew-baiters to say it was official. The 
Communists, on the other hand, in their slog- 
ging single-mindedness, demand that the Jews 


sign on the dotted line. Fildermann has there- 
fore automatically become a “fascist reaction- 
ary,” an “oppressor of the toiling masses.” Yet 
Fildermann was the one Jew who dared to 
stand up to Antonescu when the Germans were 
here. Many of the anti-Fildermann Jews are 
still alive only because he fought for them in 
the days when half of the Rumanian Com- 
munist sachems were in jail, and the other half 
in Russia. 

Luca told me he is not opposed to Palestine 
emigration: “Anti-Semitism persists here, in 
Hungary, and other ex-fascist countries because 
of decades of reactionary education. No won- 
dez Jews look for escape to Palestine. But there 
are too many Jews; Palestine can’t be the an- 
swer. We must carry on the democratic struggle 
against racialism and for equal rights. The 
more we strengthen democracy here, the less 
we'll hear about emigration.” 


Last fall the Jewish Democratic Committee 
set up a “Democratic Branch” of the Union of 
Rumanian Jews to compete with the Filder- 
mann group of the same name. The “branch” 
has now staged a “National Congress.” The 
coordinated press ballyhooed it for weeks 
ahead, but the final product was on the short 
side of impressive. Such political jam-sessions 
are usually held in a big Bucharest theater. 
However, this one took place in a seedy little 
movie house optimistically named Izbenda 
(“Salvation”). Probably the sponsors antici- 
pated the small turnout and wanted to conceal 
this by dwarfing all the props. Only 2,000 
came. The place was so small the audience 
stood in the exits, even flowed onto the plat- 
form, and made the event look like a triumph. 
This was just for the morning session, when 
the oratory was featured. In the afternoon, 
when the resolutioning began, there was prac- 
tically nobody around except 125 “delegates” 
billed as “representing the nationwide Jewish 
masses” but who really represent only the 
Communist cells which had hand-picked them. 

The usual noisy red-lettered banners streaked 
the walls and balcony: “Long Live the United 
Struggle of the Jewish and Rumanian Peoples”; 
“Hurrah for the Brotherhood of All Peoples 
Inhabiting Rumania.” How comes it, by the 
way, that this new regime, which has “abol- 
ished” race, clings to the fascist device of 
distinguishing between “Jews” and “Ruman- 
ians”? One might have expected that here 
at least, in the torrent of Leftist eloquence I 
heard today, a non-Jewish speaker would have 
just once referred to “Rumanians of Jewish 
origin” instead of always “the Jews who live 
in Rumania.” Old habits of thought die hard 
—especially when the motivation is political 
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convenience rather than intellectual conviction. 

All the non-Jewish orators were Communists 
or representatives of Communist-front outfits. 
Also on hand with his portfolio of clichés Cin 
Yiddish) was Israel’s gift to the Red Army, 
my friend Major Levy, who otherwise spends 
his time as chief Soviet censor, blue-penciling 
the heart out of the Rumanian press to keep 
it properly “democratic.” The substance of all 
the speeches was the well-worn and oversim- 
plified syllogism: the government is fighting 
the remnants of fascism. . . . Anti-Semitism is 
a form of fascism. . . . Therefore all Jews must 
support the government. 

To charm any possible delinquents, the 
speakers outdid each other in superlatives that 
the Jews in Rumania had never before heard 
pour forth from the mouths of Gentiles. Thus 
Constantin Doncea, of the National Demo- 
cratic Front, saluted the Jews as “a magnificent 
people”; Father Burducea, formerly a com- 
mander in the fascist Iron Guard and more 
recently minister of religion in the Soviet- 
blessed cabinet, proclaimed that nothing existed 
any longer to keep Jew and Gentile apart. 
The doughtiest speech of all was delivered by 
the Communist interior minister, Teohari 
Georgescu, who said the government regards 
the enemies of the Jews as the enemies of the 
Rumanian people: “A slap in the ‘ce of a 
Jew is a slap in the face of the entire humanian 
nation!” 

In the afternoon, the Congress settled down 
to serious business. It voted the adherence of 
the Union of Rumanian Jews to the Jewish 
Democratic Committee; it drummed Dr. Fil- 
dermann, the Union’s real president, out of 
his own organization; it elected, to “succeed” 
him, one Moses Saratseanu, who had edited 
a collaborationist newspaper for the Germans 
during the occupation of Rumania in World 
War I; and it then elected a “Central Board” 
of fifty-two members. 


It is too early to say whether this maneuver 
will succeed in its real purpose—to make Fil- 
dermann throw in his hand out of sheer fatigue. 
The Communists never get tired. They are 
set on getting control of all Jewish associations, 
literally down to the ping-pong Verein. Their 
strategy in emphasizing that the Jews are as 
good as Rumanians is to win them over to 
all-out warfare on fascism—which would be 
sound and proper except that “fascism” seems 
to include everybody who is not a Communist. 
They resolutely oppose any stress on the spe- 
cific claims and rights of Jews as Jews. Just 
as in Hungary, the comrades argue that not 
only the Jews but the entire Rumanian people 
were oppressed by the fascist dictatorship; 


hence there is no reason the Jews should now 
enjoy a “privileged” position. This is why the 
Communists, afire with their own righteous 
ness, resist restitution of Jewish property and 
chronically hamper Jewish communal activities, 
why they veto subsidies for Jewish schools, 
and why they are using fair means and foul to 
burrow into all Jewish organizations. 

Until now, however, the Jewish rank and 
file has demurred. With the exception of a 
highly vocal minority, they gaze upon the 
present regime with a sceptical eye jaundiced 
by an excess of recent misery. The memory 
of their Rumanian oppressors and assassins is 
too green for the Jews to be easily convinced 
that they and the Rumanian people have sud 
denly developed common attitudes and a single 
identity. More than ever, the Jews have felt 
they are a people bitterly but proudly apart. 
justified in living their own life if they have, 
or choose, to live it in Rumania. And even 
if this were not so, the Jews—basic and eternal 
libertarians that they are—instinctively feel 
uneasy about the prospect of achieving any 
lasting freedom through a system of govern 
ment that professes to give liberty to the nation 
but denies liberty to the individual within 
the nation. 


Ultra-ultra dinner party at home of Mihai 
Romniceanu, the opposition Liberal party's 
lone representative in the newly enlarged gov 
ernment. This is the banker-industrialist crowd 
—the “big-money” party of Bratianu. Conversa 
tion inexorably got around to the Jews. Z—, the 
party’s publicity chief, was laboring to prove 
that Rumanians aren’t anti-Semitic. Apart from 
the 1941 Iron Guard revolt in Bucharest, he ar 
gued, all the pogroms in Rumania were or 
ganized by the Germans in Rumania, not by 
the Rumanians themselves. “Whereas in 
Hungary and Poland—” he said brightly. He 
turned to me in an obvious effort to do mis 
sionary work on a foreign correspondent who 
might be useful, and asked: “If all Americans 
had been taught every day for twenty years to 
hate the Jews, and then a government came 
which promised Americans immunity and even 
glory if they went out and murdered any Jew 
they wanted to, wouldn’t there be terrible 
pogroms? Well, in Rumania there was only 
one small massacre!” I groped for a retort that 
would be cutting enough without breaking up 
the party. The best I could do was: “I don’t 
accept your contention that the Rumanians 
restricted themselves to only one pogrom; but 
why should you congratulate yourself that for 
twenty years the Rumanian people compla- 
cently endured such teaching?” 

And much later tonight a man came to my 
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rooms and told me a different kind of story, 
which makes me despair of virtue anywhere 
in this benighted land. I will call the man 
Vlaicu. Vlaicu is a Jew, an assimilated Jew 
but a good one, who did loyal work for the 
community in the difficult times. He has also 
served with distinction in various government 
posts since liberation. He told me he was called 
to the Foreign Office a few days ago. Cos- 
treanu offered him the Division of Cultural 
Treaties, with the personal rank of Minister. 
Vlaicu thought it over, then accepted. Cos- 
treanu said: “I am glad, because your accept- 
ance relieves us of a very delicate problem. 
Otherwise, we should have had to hold a com- 
petitive examination for the post. The leading 
candidate would have been your friend Chaim 
Ginsberg, who has high degrees from Paris 
and Berlin and would certainly have won. He 
is eminently qualified, as you know. But it 
would have created an impossible situation. 
How can the Rumanian Foreign Office have a 
minister called Chaim Ginsberg?” The only 
touch of dignity in this tale of the “new demo- 
cratic Rumania” came when Vlaicu, after a 
long, unhappy silence, told Costreanu: “I am 
sorry but I must withdraw my acceptance; I 
cannot be the executioner of a fellow Jew,” 
and walked out. 


More Crime and Punishment 


February—Nandor Ghingold has been sent 
to jail for life. He was the Jewish chief of 
Antonescu’s Center for Jewish Affairs. This 
trial is a bad jolt for Rumanian Jewry. Nobody 
contests that Ghingold and his associates should 
be made to suffer for having facilitated the 
Gestapo extermination plan by conducting a 
Jewish census and performing other convenient 
administrative services. But no credit was given 
the Center for the fact that it used some of 
the funds extorted from the Jews to bribe the 
Rumanians and the Germans into going easier 
on a few Jews here and there. Perhaps more 
important, there was something obscene in 
trying Ghingold before the same People’s Court 
which tried the wholesale massacrers of the 
Jews—and in giving him the same sentence. I 
heard General Palangeanu, who was Anton- 
escu’s police prefect, testify as a free man on 
the witness stand for Ghingold in the dock. 
The general told what measures he had taken 
against the Jews and how Ghingold had at- 
tempted to intervene in their favor. At the 
end, the general goes home and the Jew goes 
to jail for life. . . . I understand it was the 
more frenetic Jewish Communists who howled 
for Ghingold’s blood. The net result is that the 
congenital anti-Semites will be hugely satisfied. 


Having failed to execute the Gentile fascists, 
the People’s Court now gets tough with the 
Jewish fascists. This will end by persuading 
the Rumanian masses—who are easily per- 
suaded in such matters—that the Jews were 
not the victims but the helpers of fascism. 


June—Well, they have finally executed a 
Rumanian war criminal, the head man himself, 
Marshal Ion Antonescu. With him went his 
vice-premier, Mihai Antonescu; Assistant In- 
terior Minister Constantin Vasiliu, and George 
Alexeanu, the governor of Transnistria. The 
Russians turned them back after holding them 
more than a year. Radu Lecca, who made so 
much money for the Germans and himself as 
Commissioner of Jewish Affairs, was also con- 
demned, but then the sentence was mysteri- 
ously commuted. The wags are betting on how 
soon this smooth operator will go to work in 
the Soviet service. 

The four were marched from the Jilava 
Military Prison down the Giurgiu road to the 
execution ground in the “Valley of Tears.” 
Antonescu gave his wife a last rose before 
setting out. Foreign newsmen, to whom he 
waved as he went in, were barred—but the way 
it must have happened can be reconstructed 
from the sound effects and the shuddering tes- 
timony of witnesses later. The affair was hope- 
lessly botched. The government apparently 
mistrusted regular troops for the job, and 
collected a firing squad of raw police-recruits, 
more nervous than their targets. Fourteen had 
rifles, and two had machine pistols. Anton- 
escu’s last speech was merely: “Shoot straight, 
please.” In the first ragged volley, Mihai and 
Alexeanu were killed outright. There were 
ten seconds of silence while the doctors went 
around feeling pulses. Then, to those listen- 
ing outside, the coups de gréce sounded like 
an agonizingly hesitant succession of rat-tats. 
Inside, the spectators distinctly heard the Mar- 
shal groan: “Shoot again.” It took two full 
minutes from the first shot to the last. 

The reaction is already setting in. Nobody 
dares put a flag at half-mast, but Bucharest 
has the hush of a city in mourning. People 
are saying: “The poor Marshal—after all, he 
tried to defend us against the Russians.” If 
Antonescu had been tried and shot immediately 
after the fall of Bucharest, that would have 
ended the matter. But the Rumanians have ex- 
perienced twenty months of Russian occupation 
since then. The late dictator is now sure of 
a place in the national martyrology. His legend 
will have the inevitable Balkan overtone. My 
taxi-driver has already told me that “the Rus- 
sians and the Jews are responsible for An- 
tonescu’s murder.” 











A STORY OF WOMEN 
A Story 


ALISON LURIE 


AISY sat reading on the porch, 
D curled up in a white wicker chair. 

Lazy, she turned the page, pulled 
her shoulders up and let them go with a 
yawn; pushing back luxuriously into the 
cushions of the chair, she reached out for 
another of the delightful Russian cookies 
from that little shop near the station. What 
were they made of? Caraway seeds hard on 
the tongue while the soft inside of the cookie 
melted in a sweet pap in her mouth. Quickly 
baked in a hot oven. How could anyone 
stand by a hot oven on a day like this, 
gusts of burning air billowing up into one’s 
hot face, scorching one’s cheeks red. She 
began on another cookie. Still, white arms 
in white flour and her skirt—her kirtle— 
tucked up, and the smell of new bread; 
perhaps a baker’s wife? The floor would 
be bleached with month after month of 
spilled flour, flour trodden into the broad 
sill of the open door and blown out onto 
the grass. Even the flowers by the lintel 
come up blanched, pink tulips, pink roses, 
pale pale blue delphinium. 


"T) aisy,” her mother called in a weary 
voice full of sand. Daisy decided to 
be reading and not to hear. 

“Daisy?” Her mother put her head 
through the open door of the porch. Her 
hair was pulled up into a roll and her feet 
pulled into tight shoes. “Daisy, why don’t 
you answer me; you know perfectly well 
you hear me,” her mother said. 

“I was reading, mother,” Daisy said. 





Auison Lurie is a senior at Radcliffe College, 
and expects to be graduated in January. She 
is twenty. This is her first published short 
story. She will have a group of poems in the 
1947 New Directions annual. She was born 
in Chicago, and lives in White Plains. 
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“Now listen, Daisy,” her mother said 
“Rae is coming this afternoon to help you 
fix your white party dress.” Daisy pulled 
her thin, silky hair back with her hands, 
trying this way and that how it would feel 
with a bow. “Are you listening, Daisy?” 
her mother asked. 

“Really, I don’t see why I have to have 
the dress now, mother,” Daisy said. 

Her mother came out into the sun porch 
and stood pinching the dead leaves and 
blossoms from a pink plant that grew in a 
white enameled pot on the table. “I thought 
you were going to wear it to Mary-Lou’s 
party. You said you wanted it in time for 
the party. What are you going to wear 
instead?” 

“Well, I don’t see why I should go to the 
party anyhow,” Daisy said. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake,” her mother said. 
She sat down into a chair, smoothing her 
dress down over her stockings. Her lap 
was full of dead leaves from the plant. 

“You know the kind of people Mary-Lou 
will have, mother. I don’t want to go. A 
lot of awful boys like Dickie Prager. I don’t 
want to go.” 

“Dickie Prager is a very nice boy,” her 
mother said, sitting and crumpling the 
leaves in her lap. 

“Oh, mother,” Daisy said, “you know we 
said yesterday how he had no chin.” 

“Well, what if he hasn’t,” her mother said 
wearily. “He can’t help it; can’t someone 
be nice without a chin?” But she laughed. 

The doorbell rang. The maid called to 
Daisy’s mother. “Wait a minute,” she said. 
She got up and went out into the hall. 

The door closed: in the hall. Her mother’s 
feet came back tapping on the linoleum. 

“Who was it?” Daisy said. 

“Oh, he was collecting for Jewish or 
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phans,” she answered. “Really, Daisy,” she 
said suddenly, “why must you keep on eat- 
ing like that? How are you ever going to 
get thin if you keep eating like that?” 

“I’m on a diet, mother,” Daisy said. “This 
is part of the diet. You have to have some 
sweets.” 

“Well,” Daisy’s mother said, “you ought 
to get thin.” There was a moment of si- 
lence. 

“Listen,” Daisy said suddenly to the 
other side of the room, “I don’t want to get 
married; there’s absolutely no reason why 
I should get married.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” her mother said, 
“did I ever say you should get married?” 
She took up the box of Russian cookies, cov- 
ered it, and put it away behind her chair. 
“] just want you to look nice.” 

“Oh, you know you want me to get mar- 
ried,” Daisy said. “You’re always thinking 
why aren’t I engaged to a nice Jewish boy, 
and how I’m getting to be twenty. I don’t 
see why. Look at my sister. Rae’s married 
and she’s not so happy——” 

“Listen, Daisy,” her mother began. 

“Look at Rae,” Daisy went on. “And 
you're still always thinking I should get mar- 
ried. I don’t want to get married. I——” 

“I know just how you feel,” her mother 
said. “I was just the same as you are about 
it. All women are alike.” 

“Mother, I——” 

“Daisy,” her mother said, “all we want 
is for you to do something, we don’t care. 
And it’s silly to say you don’t want to get 
married. All young girls want to get mar- 
ried, even if they won't say so.” She got up. 

“Oh, all right,” Daisy said. 

‘I'm going down to the station to meet 
the commuting train now,” her mother said. 
“Is there anything I can get you?” 

“No thanks, dear,” Daisy said. 

“Do we need any more straight pins for 
the dress?” 

“I don’t think so,” Daisy said. 

“Well, I'll be back,” her mother said. 
She went out. After a little Daisy heard 
her start the car and drive out of the ga- 
tage. She opened her book. 


A BLUEBOTTLE fly, perhaps the same one 
that came every summer, buzzed and 
smashed its wings against the screen, bang- 
ing at it again and again just by her chair. 

The dress was of white silk, a dancing 
dress, low in the neck with little tucks at 
the waist, a sash that tied in back. Rae 
would take it in for her deftly, fit the 
sleeves, turn up the hem. And with her 
hair newly washed, shoes like sandals, she 
would go—she would go, not to Mary-Lou’s 
dreadful party, but to New York, Florida, 
Europe; yes, she and Rae would go to 
Europe together. England, London, Paris— 
under the thin chic trees on the avenue they 
would walk together, in silk with beautiful 
gloves. They would buy violets and books 
from little stalls by the Seine. Men would 
whistle at them in the streets, clever artists 
raise their eyebrows, gay taxi-drivers call 
obscene and flattering things, for they would 
be so; oh, yes, especially she, Daisy, be- 
cause she was the younger. Rae, after all, 
was eight years older, was twenty-seven and 
had had two children. 

But they, the children, would have to 
stay behind. Rae’s husband—no, mother 
would take care of them. Only Rae and 
she would go, crossing a colored ocean under 
the summer sun, depth after depth of trans- 
lucent wave under their feet. And on the 
boat, travelers; a serious writer, a secretive 
diplomat, would take her to dinner, walk 
with her on the deck at night. 


A carn crunched on the gravel in the 
driveway. A door slammed. “Daisy! 
Where are you?” Rae called. 

“She’s out on the sun porch,” Daisy’s 
mother said. 

Daisy folded her book under her arm and 
went out into the hall. “Hello,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s hot,” Rae said. “God, it was 
hot on the train.” She went over to the 
mirror in the hall and began to unpin her 
hair, letting it fall down off her head. 

“It'll be hotter on your neck, Rae,” her 
mother said. Rae went on taking out the 
pins, stooping—she was tall and big-boned— 
to see her face in the mirror. 
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“Oh, what a day,” Rae said. “George got 
it into his head he didn’t want to take a 
nap this afternoon. Instead he was going 
to go downstairs, going to ride up and down 
on the elevator all afternoon.” She began 
to comb her hair. “Nanny wanted to spank 
him, but I said to him, ‘Okay, Georgie, don’t 
take a nap. I don’t care if you get all tired 
and sick,’ I said. Nanny thought I was 
crazy. Talk about child psychology.” They 
went upstairs to try on Daisy’s dress. 

“I was thinking about Nanny yesterday,” 
Daisy’s mother said. “How are you getting 
on with her?” 

“Oh, really, I just don’t know,” Rae said. 
“Of course she’s such a help with the 
baby. But I just don’t know.” She turned 
over stockings and spools in the big straw 
work-basket, looking for pins. “Sometimes 
I think I'll fire her.” 

Daisy pulled the new dress over her head. 
It felt cool and soft. “Well, how do you 
like it?” she said to Rae. 

“Nice,” Rae said. “But I see what you 
mean. Something’s wrong across the front. 
I like the color on you though.” She stuck 
a handful of pins into the flap of her dress 
and went over to Daisy. 

“I think the shoulders are off,” Daisy sug- 
gested. 

“Mmm.” Rae had pins in her mouth. 

“Still,” their mother said, sitting down 
on Daisy’s bed, “what will you do when you 
want to come out here for a day?” 

“I suppose I could try getting a part-time 
nurse,” Rae said. “Hold your arm still while 
I fix the sleeve. Maybe I could get some- 
body afternoons and evenings, through to 
about eight.” 

“I just finished 
Gatsby,” Daisy said. 

“What did you think of it?” Rae said. 

“You pay nearly as much for half-time 
as for full-time,” Daisy’s mother said, “and 
get half the work. If you can get that. I 
think you’re making the waist too tight. It 
might be uncomfortable. And what about 
Georgie? You’re going to have him all con- 
fused changing nurses like this.” 


reading The Great 


“The waist’s all right,” Daisy said. “] 
don’t want it to wrinkle.” 

“The doctor told me,” Rae mumbled, go- 
ing down on her knees to fix the hem, “the 
doctor told me I should let Nanny take him 
out to the park every day, even if it was 
raining. Do you think that’s right? Tum 
around.” 

“What did he mean, raining?” their 
mother asked. She began brushing a few 
tiny pieces of fluff off the quilt. 

“How does that look?” Rae said, going 
back on her knees from the hem. She bal 
anced a yardstick in her hand. 

“I just finished The Great Gatsby,” Daisy 
said. 

“A little higher to the left,” their mother 
suggested. 

“Really raining hard, I mean,” Rae ex- 
plained. “After all, he’s only four. He's 
got that yellow slicker from Sears Roebuck 
though, it should keep him dry. But Nanny 
says she never heard of such a thing. Tur 
around.” 

“I don’t see why the rain should hurt 
him,” Daisy said loudly. “My heavens, he 
takes baths and gets wet all over. What's 
the difference?” 

“It’s not the same thing at all,” Rae said, 
laughing. “Hold still.” 

“Rain and bath water!” her mother said. 
“Oh well, you'll understand when you have 
children of your own,” she said. 

“Why should I?” Daisy said. Rae and her 
mother smiled. “I don’t want any children,” 
she shouted at them. “I don’t want to get 
married.” 

“Not yet,” Daisy's mother said. “Wait 
a while. You just think you don’t now. 
Nonsense,” she said. “Every young girl 
wants to get married, doesn’t she, Rae?” 

“Tuzn around,” Rae said, kneeling on the 
floor with pins in her hand. “Of course she 
does. Turn around, Daisy, so I can put up 
the hem.” 

“It’s a good dress,” their mother said 
dreamily, smoothing down the quilt with 
her hand. “White silk. It’s like the dress | 


was married in.” 
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The Key Dislocation Undermining Human Values 


FRITZ STERNBERG 


HAT Western culture as a whole is 

in the grip of a serious crisis is a fact 

about which it is hardly necessary to 
go into detail. As a fact, it is apparent wher- 
ever we look. It manifests itself in the fall- 
ing off of genuine creativity in painting, 
music, and literature in every land—in 
Western and Central Europe as well as in 
Soviet Russia, in England as well as in 
America. And it is revealed, also, in 
something of which Nazism and Fascism 
were but particularly drastic expressions— 
in the degeneration not only of a whole 
group of cultural values that took centuries 
to create, but also in an equal degeneration 
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of human feeling and standards of morality. 
When, before World War I, the Turks 
forced a wholesale transfer of population 
upon the Armenians, they aroused a storm 
of protest from the whole civilized world 
against this relapse into barbarism. Since 
then the decay of human feelings and the 
decline of humanitarianism have proceeded 
at such a rate that the forced evacuation of 
millions of people after the recent war 
hardly affects us at all. 

The crisis of the individual is but part of 
this greater crisis, which has in the last 
thirty years become more and more evident, 
and it cannot be understood unless the de- 
cisive factors of this larger crisis are under- 
stood. 

What are the causes of this crisis? If the 
facts are universally known, the causes are 
by no means clear and unambiguous. 

The crisis of Western civilization has par- 
alleled the destruction of capitalism in cer- 
tain crucial areas of the world, and the 
emergence of new forms of human society. 
It has also gone hand in hand with the in- 
tensification of social antagonisms in those 
sectors where capitalist production still ob- 
tains—and hand in hand with the rise of in- 
ternational political conflicts between the 
centers of capitalism and the areas that have 
already broken away from the capitalist 
system. 

This mighty transformation —in which 
most of us play the role of objects rather 
than of actors—has taken place under forms 
essentially different from those under which 
the process of transition from feudalism to 
capitalism ensued in Europe. But it has also 
taken place under forms completely differ- 
ent from those that Marx and Engels antici- 
pated when they analyzed the laws of de- 
velopment under capitalism. 
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IKE all feudalism, the European variety 

was characterized by the preponderance 
of agricultural production; between four- 
fifths and nine-tenths of the population got 
their living from agriculture, while the 
feudal upper class lived by exploiting mil- 
lions of peasants who did compulsory labor 
on the land of the lords of the manor. It 
took capitalism hundreds of years to evolve 
within the framework of this feudalism, a 
process that had not been terminated by the 
time of the Second World War; even dur- 
ing the hey-day of capitalism feudal surviv- 
als, such as the Prussian Junker caste, could 
still be seen everywhere. 

Capitalism, developing itself in manifold 
ways in its struggle with feudalism, finally 
became the dominant mode of production; 
but it did not destroy feudalism completely; 
both social systems were able to exist side 
by side. Why was that? Because amid all the 
contradictions between them they still had 
one thing in common: they were both based 
on class stratification, on the exploitation of 
the masses of the people. Under feudalism, 
land-owners constituted the upper class and 
peasants and landless agricultural workers 
the lower classes; under capitalism, the cap- 
italists and entrepreneurs allied themselves 
with the feudal ruling strata, while the peas- 
ants and field-workers, on the other hand, 
were reinforced by millions of urban pro- 
letariat whose numbers multiplied at an ex- 
traordinary rate. 

The transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism was partly evolutionary and partly rev- 
olutionary. But even when this process took 
a revolutionary form, as it did in France, it 
was but the belated expression of an eco- 
nomic transformation that had begun two 
or three centuries before. Since this trans- 
formation had proceeded gradually and un- 
noticeably, no exact line of demarcation 
could be drawn between feudal and bour- 
geois culture. 

Capitalism developed industry and, with 
it, cities. For the first time in world history 
a form of production had been created so 
productive that the urban population could 
become larger than the rural. And in the 


cities bourgeois culture developed; sur. 
rounded as it still was by a feudal environ 
ment, it strove to take over and assimilate 
to itself the best elements of feudal culture. 

And the flowering of this urban culture 
coincided in time with the flowering of in- 
dividualism. 


HEN one clearly envisages this transi- 
W tion from feudalism to capitalism, it 
becomes obvious immediately that the tran. 
sition from capitalism to any new form of 
society is taking, and must take, a quite dif. 
ferent course. For new social forms of pro- 
duction are not being developed under and 
inside capitalism in the way that capitalist 
industries were developed under and inside 
feudalism. And a new ruling class, the 
workers, is not emerging to ally itself with 
the old ruling classes, the landowners and 
the capitalists. The concept of a ruling upper 
class requires that there be a lower class to be 
ruled. But socialism consists precisely in that 
it does away with exploitation and hence 
with social classes. Therefore socialism can- 
not be created inside the framework of capi- 
talism; the most that can be done under 


capitalism is to create certain preconditions 
that a socialist method of production requires 
for its realization. 

The founders of scientific socialism, Karl 


Marx and Friedrich Engels, understood 
quite clearly why the period of transforma 
tion in which capitalism would finally be 
destroyed would be essentially different 
from the period in which feudalism was 
destroyed. They sought constantly to detect 
and point out the forces within capitalism 
that would lead to its final destruction and 
establish the conditions for the victory of 
socialism. On the one side, they saw these 
conditions in a specific direction that the 
development of productive forces would 
take; on the other, in a sharpening of social 
antagonisms that would reach the point 
where the lower classes—which, for Marx 
and Engels, meant the workers first and 
foremost—would burst the capitalist system 
apart and seize power themselves. 

In their analyses, Marx and Engels al- 
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ways put the decisive emphasis on the ex- 
panding development of productive forces. 
A keystone of their thinking was the as- 
sumption that the process of transformation 
from capitalism to socialism would take 
place first in the country that was most de- 
veloped or advanced industrially. From 
this most highly advanced center, the proc- 
ess of social transformation would spread 
to the less advanced periphery. 

Marx and Engels did not go into very 
much detail as to how this process would 
unfold. But several points are clear. In 
the first place, they supposed that European 
capitalism would be destroyed during their 
own lifetime; as far back as a hundred years 
ago they already hoped for a victorious so- 
cialist revolution in the wake of economic 
crises. In the second place, they did not 
reckon that the transition from capitalism 
to socialism would require any great length 
of time. During this transition the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat would hold sway, 
suppressing every attempt at counter-revo- 
lution. But since this dictatorship would 
represent the interests of the mighty ma- 
jority, it was only natural that it would soon 
be relaxed and discarded. Moreover, since 
the socialist transformation would begin 
in the most industrially advanced coun- 
tries, it would not be seriously threatened by 
foreign intervention. Therefore Marx and 
Engels believed that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, a period of the strictest central- 
ization of state power, would be followed 
in relatively short order by a period in 
which the state would be allowed to wither 
away. 

Marx and Engels seriously deceived them- 
selves in their estimation of the high 
degree of maturity capitalism had reached in 
their day. One hundred years ago, when they 
wrote the Communist Manifesto, capital- 
ism was just at the beginning of an enor- 
mous expansion and development; hardly 
ten per cent of humanity were at that time 
producing goods inside the framework of 
capitalism, while seventy years later, by the 
time of the First World War, almost half 
the population of the world had become 


capitalist producers. And a further develop- 
ment of bourgeois culture took place in this 
epoch of capitalist expansion. 

Marx and Engels supposed that, after its 
victory in the center of capitalism, socialism 
would easily demonstrate its superiority and 
spread everywhere victoriously; and they 
hoped that the working class would be able 
to take over the best elements of bourgeois 
culture and develop them further under 
socialism. 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that 
the works of the founders of scientific social- 
ism were written at a time in which it was 
impossible to detect any signs of a degenera- 
tion of bourgeois culture. When the Com- 
munist Manifesto was set down, Goethe 
had been dead only fifteen years. When 
Marx, in Paris, had pushed his study of 
society to the point where he at last became 
a ‘‘Marxist,” Balzac and Heine were still 
In other words, Marx’s notion of 
capitalism’s imminent and necessary death 
was born at a moment when the creative 
fire of bourgeois culture was far from ex- 
tinguished. 

Under such conditions, what could have 
seemed more plausible than this hope that 
the new, progressive, and victorious work- 
ing class would base itself on this culture 
in laying the foundations of socialism? 


living. 


DAY we realize how much Marx and 
T Engels underestimated the lifespan of 
capitalism, and we also realize that the proc- 
ess of socialist transformation is taking a 
course fundamentally different from the 


one they anticipated. It is our purpose to 
show why this course is so different, and 
what consequences this difference has for 
the present crisis of Western civilization 
and of the individual. 

The process of socialist transformation is 
taking a different course because there has 
been no socialist revolution in any of the 
more advanced centers of capitalism. The 
basic reason for this is that imperialist ex- 
pansion, contrary to the expectations of 
Marx and Engels, led to a great rise in the 
real wages and standards of living of the 
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working class in the industrially advanced 
countries of Europe;* while the same period 
in the United States saw an almost un- 
interrupted increase in wages and profits 
as American capitalism was able to advance 
its frontiers further and further while still 
remaining inside the boundaries of its own 
country. As a result of this generation-long 
rise in wages, combined with the alleviation 
of economic depressions during the same 
period, the working classes in the more ad- 
vanced capitalist countries began to settle 
down and feel at home in the capitalist sys- 
tem. ‘True, they demanded social reforms 
and struggled to improve their living stand- 
ards, but they did not fight for a socialist 
revolution or for the complete overthrow 
of capitalist society. They did not fight for 
this during the period in which Marx and 
Engels lived, and they did not fight for it 
in the decades between Marx’s and Engel’s 
deaths and the First World War. Nor did 
the First World War—in direct contradiction 
to Lenin’s analysis, expectations, and hopes— 
produce socialist revolutions in any of the 
more advanced capitalist states, either among 
the victors or the vanquished. 

Instead, the only country in which cap- 
italism was overthrown was one that was 
very backward industrially—Russia. And 
the revolution in Russia did not become the 
signal for a socialist world revolution but, 
on the contrary, remained isolated. And 
thus the first forms of the new society were 
not created in the heart of capitalism, but 
in Russia, where the distribution of popu- 
lation between town and country corre- 
ponded more or less to that of the Germans 
around 1800—four to five persons in agri- 
culture for every person in an urban occu- 
pation—and where per capita production 
was only about one-tenth of Germany’s in 


1914. 


~ fact that the transformation of cap- 
italism began in Russia and the fact— 
which only became completely evident in 


* This question is gone into at length in my 
forthcoming book The Coming Crisis, especially 
in Chapter III: “The Imperialist Expansion.” 


the course of time—that the revolutionary 
wave spread no further, have had important 
consequences for the crisis of our civiliza- 
tion, consequences whose full reach has 
never been systematically examined. 

In order to understand these consequen- 
ces, let us suppose for the moment that a 
socialist revolution had taken place in the 
most industrially advanced country, in the 
very center of capitalism. Let us suppose 
further that this revolution had not only 
triumphed but was at the same time able 
to maintain itself successfully against all at- 
tempts at internal counter-revolution. Such 
being the case, this revolution could set to 
work very soon to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of her socialist planned economy over 
the economies of all other countries. Nor 
would a victorious socialist revolution in 
the most advanced industrial country have 
very much to fear from foreign intervention 
or war. (The experience of the two world 
wars has made it only too plain how closely 
connected with each other military and in 
dustrial potentials are.) Unmenaced at 
home or abroad, the revolution would be in 
the position to spread socialism outward: 
toward the less industrially advanced per 
iphery. Unmenaced at home or abroad, it 
would be able to abandon the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in the relatively short 
time that Marx had anticipated. And 
finally, since the transition period would 
not last very long, the revolution would be 
able to absorb the fundamental elements of 
bourgeois culture and soon weave them into 
the fabric of a new socialist culture. 

As we now know only too well, the first 
socialist revolution did not take place that 
way; and even more, we now know that it 
won't take place that way. Why? 

And why is the fact that capitalism wa: 
first overthrown in an industrially backward 
country of such consequence for the future, 
not only in the fields of economics and 
politics, but also in the realm of culture? 

The October Revolution at first un 
leashed mighty energies in every direction. 
In its early years, while its leaders still 
thought they constituted the vanguard of 
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world revolution, a cultural rise was plainly 
visible in Russia. But in the years since 
then the progress of culture was halted com- 
pletely. From that time on nothing new 
has been produced in the field of art in 
Russia. The Revolution, for the reasons 
already given, remained isolated. This 
isolation affected the rest of the world as 
well as Russia. Once the Soviet leaders 
became fully convinced that the Revolution 
would indeed remain isolated, the central 
question in Russian politics became that of 
closing, or at least narrowing, the gap be- 
tween backward Russia and the more in- 
dustrially advanced countries by whom she 
felt herself threatened. This was the pur- 
pose of the Five Year Plans. 

In backward Russia this meant not only 
developing industry quickly, but developing 
it more quickly than in the centers of 
capitalism. It meant breaking all internal 
resistance to the program of speedy indus- 
trialization. It meant reducing the con- 
sumption of the population to a minimum; 
it meant sacrificing living standards so that 
the pace of industrial construction could be 
accelerated. It meant collectivizing agri- 
culture, against the will of millions of peas- 
ants, in order to raise agricultural produc- 
tion. 

And therefore, instead of being discarded, 
the dictatorship was strengthened in Russia, 
and the machinery of terror was expanded 
and refined. And therefore there could 
be no more talk of free socialist develop- 
ment; and therefore culture stagnated and 
goes on stagnating. In the first years of the 
Revolution, when the Bolsheviks felt that 
the rest of the world would soon follow in 
their path and make similar revolutions, 
they were interested in encouraging a real 
development of freedom and thought in 
Russia, not only on the part of millions 
but of tens of millions of people. This at- 
titude made itself felt in every field as an 
invigorating current, and it resulted in 
advances in every field. The terror and op- 
pression that replaced this attitude likewise 
makes itself felt in every field, but deleteri- 
ously and with retarding effects, except in 


respect to things that are immediately use- 
ful. 

But perhaps—one might object—this is 
only a temporary phenomenon, perhaps 
Russia is by now in a position to overtake 
and surpass the capitalist countries very 
soon, with results that will also be notice- 
able in the field of culture. 

It is indeed true that Soviet Russia, as 
the late war has shown, has attained certain 
successes in developing her production. It 
is worth taking a look at them, for these 
economic results will tell us something 
about the history of Europe and the rest 
of the world as well as of Russia. 


ussia’s production in 1913—according 
BR to Stalin’s speech just before the re- 
cent elections—comprised 4,230,000 tons of 
steel, 4,220,000 tons of pig iron, and 29,- 
000,000 tons of coal. In the same year Ger- 
man production figures showed 18,933,000 
tons of steel, 19,509,000 tons of pig iron, 
and 190,109,000 tons of coal. Thus Ger- 
man coal production before the First World 
War was six times the Russian, while Ger- 
man steel and pig iron production was four 
times the Russian. 

This was the relation in absolute figures. 
When it came to per capita production, 
however—which is a truer measure of in- 
dustrial development — Germany’s produc- 
tion in 1913 was ten times Russia’s. It is 
this tremendous German superiority that ex- 
plains why the Eastern Front during World 
War I was always a “second” front for Ger- 
many, with her military center of gravity 
permanently resting on the Western Front. 

Afterwards the picture changed decisively. 
In his speech, Stalin said that in 1940 Rus- 
sian production of steel had amounted to 
18,300,000 tons, of pig iron to 15,000,000 
tons, and of coal to 166,000,000 tons. By 
that time German production of steel totalled 
25 million tons, of pig iron 18 million tons, 
and of coal 190 million tons. Thus we see 
that on the eve of World War II, instead 
of being four to five times greater, the ratio 
of German to Russian production now stood 
at only 5 to 4. The fact that the Soviet 
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Union was producing four-fifths as much as 
Germany forced the latter to keep more than 
half her army permanently concentrated on 
the Eastern Front during World War II, so 
that this front now became the “first” one. 

But although the absolute figures of Rus- 
sian production were climbing closer and 
closer to those of Germany, the Soviet 
Union’s per capita output still lagged far 
behind Germany’s and far behind that of 
Western Europe as a whole, including 
Great Britain. The per capita production 
of both Germany and Western Europe was 
about three times greater than Russia’s. 
Thus, although Russia had narrowed the 
gap between herself and the more advanced 
countries in the quarter of a century be- 
tween the two world wars, she had not by 
any means eliminated it. 

The Second World War left the Soviet 
Union the strongest power on the European 
continent. Yet the fact that the destruction 
of capitalism began in a backward country 
continues to influence unfavorably the 
world situation today. As we can see, the 
land that professes to be building socialism 
is still not as productive by far as the centers 
of capitalism. Whatever its absolute pro- 
duction, its backwardness—reflected in its 
low rate of per capita production—still re- 
mains a leaden weight—in other fields as 
well as those of politics and economics. 

And if the difference between Russia’s 
and Western Europe’s per capita production 
is sizeable, the difference between Russia’s 
and America’s is even greater. And it will 
remain almost as great in the next several 
decades. As paradoxical as it may sound, 
there is perhaps no more important factor 
in the crisis of our civilization than the con- 
tinued existence of this gap in per capita 
productivity between Russia and the United 
States. 

In the speech already mentioned, Stalin 
touched not only upon the production goals 
of the next Five Year Plan, but also upon 
those which Russia is expected to reach 
fifteen to twenty years from now. By then 
Russia alone will produce, according to 
Stalin, as much as the entire rest of Europe 


did before World War II. But even then 
her production will still be only one half 
of America’s, which on the eve of World 
War II was four times that of Russia. And 
two decades from now the two countries’ 
ratio of per capita production will stil] 
remain even more unfavorable to the Soviet 
Union than their ratio of absolute produc- 
tion. Thus, fifty years after the October 
Revolution Russia will still not have caught 
up with the center of capitalist production, 
not even if she completes three or four 
more Five Year Plans with one-hundred- 
per-cent success. 


ND so we see that the first socialist rev- 
A olution has not presented us with the 
spectacle, as Marx expected, of an indus- 
trially advanced socialist center and an in- 
dustrially backward capitalist periphery, but 
with the reverse. What we have is an in- 
dustrially advanced capitalistic center on 
the one side, and on the other a state that 
has indeed nationalized the means of pro 
duction and eliminated the capitalist class, 
but which can make no further progress 
along the road to socialism because it must 
concentrate every effort, while still further 
narrowing the social basis of its dictatorship, 
on delivering itself as quickly as it can from 
its own backwardness and closing up as 
much as possible the industrial and military 
gap between itself and the more advanced 
capitalist center. 

As a consequence of the fact that during 
the present period of transition—which may 
last a long time—the greatest capitalist coun- 
try will be confronted only by a less ad- 
vanced totalitarian Soviet state we may ex- 
pect a further decline of culture in the fore- 
seeable future. The continuance, or intensi- 
fication, of the dictatorship in Russia, a 
country that still represents to many people 
the only alternative to capitalism in decline, 
goes hand in hand with the discouragement 
of moral and cultural effort elsewhere. With 
Russia too far below capitalist standards of 
culture to preserve and develop further the 
best elements of bourgeois culture, and with 
capitalism itself in decline and no longer 
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able to permit the moral and cultural free- 
dom that it needed as well as encouraged 
during its rise—in this state of affairs, moral 
and cultural values have become homeless. 

In Russia, a political regime that is con- 
centrating all its efforts to narrow the gap 
between itself and the United States will 
not permit any kind of spiritual and intel- 
lectual activity that does not contribute as 
directly as possible to its own power and 
aims. While in the capitalist world, on the 
other hand, increasing economic and _polit- 
ical pressure, sharpening class contradic- 
tions, and the insecurity of the individual 
have dissipated the social climate in which 
the advance of morality and culture takes 
place. 


HE decline of culture is occurring in var- 
T ious forms in all the crucial centers of 
the world—in Europe, in Russia, in the 
United States. In Europe the thirty years’ 
war that began in 1914 is by no means over 
yet. After the violent after-effects of the 
First World War, after inflation and world 
depression, after Nazi barbarism and the 
enormous havoc of the Second World War, 
Europe has become, today more than ever, 
a passive object of world history; and as far 
as the near future is concerned, it can be 
excluded as a factor capable of determining 
its own fate—it will no longer enjoy the 
independent development that was its pre- 
rogative for centuries. 

Thus everything seems to indicate that 
the degeneration of European culture, 
which had already revealed itself after 
World War I, will continue. And it is time 
we got rid of the myth, circulated by lib- 
erals, that what the Nazis destroyed was a 
flourishing European culture. History 
doesn’t work that way. The decline of 
European capitalism in the twenty years 
before Hitler was already accompanied by 
a definite decline of European culture, and 
fascist barbarism was but the explicit ex- 
pression of this process, which it at the 
same time accelerated. 

As already said, the present decline of 
culture is not being accompanied by the 


rise of a new culture in the Soviet Union. 
Although certain beginnings were made in 
the first years after the October Revolution, 
the cultural stagnation in Russia today has 
become only too obvious. And this stag- 
nation will cease only when the objective 
pre-conditions for socialist progress become 
present. 

Nor is the decline of culture in Western 
Europe and its stagnation in Russia being 
accompanied by a new cultural wave in the 
United States. On the contrary, the decline 
of capitalism, which began later here than 
in Europe and which only became marked 
during the depression, has now already 
begun to express itself in cultural stagna- 
tion. And this stagnation will increase 
when the next depression makes it clear that 
our present-day monopoly-capitalist social 
system cannot get America out of any more 
depressions and at the same time preserve 
capitalism without resorting to imperialism 
and “Wehrwirtschaft’—a military economy 
in time of peace. 

The cultural decline may last a very long 
time, let no one have any illusions about 
that. World War I was the end of an era; 
but World War II is not that by any means. 
It is rather one moment in an era of trans- 
formation whose final outcome cannot pos- 
sibly be predicted as yet. After World War 
I hundreds of millions of people could still 
believe that peace had at last come once 
and for all; but it is characteristic of the 
present period that nobody any longer con- 
tests the possibility of a third world war, 
and that the strong probability of its early 
outbreak is maintained on many sides—this, 
hardly a year after the end of World 
War II. 

As long as this period lasts, cultural de- 
cline will go on, and with it the decline of 
humanity and of social relations. Only 
mighty counter-forces can halt this trend. 
It will be checked, and a new cultural rise 
made possible, only when new social forces 
take the center of the stage—and, above all, 
only when the basis for a free and un- 
hampered development of socialism is no 
longer threatened by military force. 
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Inner Contradictions 


THE two parts into which the world now 
found itself divided went their separate 
ways. But these separate ways were not 
without inner contradictions and by-paths 
which upset the pattern at least for the 
short term. 

Austria passed a nationalization law 
whereby its principal industrial facilities 
would come under government ownership. 
But capitalist America seemed to be the only 
one of the three allied occupying powers 
willing to see the law put into effect. Social- 
ist Britain insisted on adequate compensa- 
tion before nationalization was applied to 
Austrian holdings of Allied nationals. Soviet 
Russia, which laid claim to practically all 
property in its zone, including Jewish prop- 
erty forcibly taken over by the Nazis, in- 
sisted that this Russian-claimed property 
must not be nationalized by Austria. 

The Austrian government had put a 
sixty-year-old Austrian Jew, Oscar Wilheim, 
in charge of administering Jewish land that 
had been seized by the Nazis, pending legal 
measures for restoration. Wilheim charged 
that the Russians seized a large number of 
Jewish holdings on the grounds that they 
were German property. When he ignored 
a Russian order that he discontinue his 
work, a Soviet military court sentenced him 
to two years in a Siberian labor camp. Thus, 
in the Russian zone, what Austrian Jews 
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gained by the defeat of religious totalitarian- 
ism they lost by the triumph of economic 
totalitarianism. 

In Tokyo, the British member of the 
Allied Council for Japan proposed manage- 
ment of coal mines by the government for 
three years, after which Zaibatsu-owned 
mines would be nationalized. The Soviet 
member opposed the measure and asked for 
further study. 

In the American zone of Germany, a law 
was promulgated providing for the breaking 
up of large estates and the utilization of 
land on the basis of intensive cultivation 
through non-profit settlement associations 
run by the government. The law in the 
American zone included church property, 
which was exempt in similar laws in the 
Russian zone of Germany and in Poland. 

In Zurich, Switzerland, Winston Churchill, 
the old Tory, made a speech advocating a 
solution for Europe which had once been 
supported by all liberal forces. He advocated 
the creation of a United States of Europe 
whose friends and sponsors would include 
both Russia and the United States, and as 
the first step he urged a partnership between 
France and Germany. 

In Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Henry A. Wallace, the great liberal, advo- 
cated recognition of Soviet domination in 
Eastern Europe and of American domina- 
tion in the West, a solution once abhorred 
by all liberal forces. 

By defining the future of world peace in 
terms of whether the United States was 
tough or yielding with Russia, Mr. Wallace 
was perpetrating the same kind of confusing 
irrelevance as those who thought that lasting 
peace with Germany depended on whether 
it was hard or soft. 

Mr. Wallace was driven from a liberal 
position and from a Cabinet post by his 
intense fear of imminent war with Russia. 
For his pains, he was rewarded with a 
statement by Josef Stalin that real danger 
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of a new war “does not at present exist.” 

Mr. Stalin was not above an internal con- 
tradiction of his own, for he said at the 
same time that the quickest withdrawal of 
all American forces in China was vitally 
necessary for the future of peace. Such a 
withdrawal was no more likely than a with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Austria. 

In Argentina, Juan Perén, once second 
only to Francisco Franco as the Soviet per- 
sonification of the fascist menace, was now 
being wooed by a Soviet trade commission. 
This meant Perén’s abrupt removal from the 
Soviets’ gallery of menaces, and parallel 
shifts in the line on Perén in all branches 
of the Stalinist world operation. In Montreal, 
for example, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, after two years of opposition by 
Communist-led Latin-American unions, ac- 
cepted the credentials of Argentine labor 
representatives. The way was paved for this 
step by Vicente Lombardo Toledano of 
Mexico, president of the Latin-American 
labor federation, and leading Stalinist union- 
ist in Latin America. 


American Normalcy 

Basically however, the United States was 
running true to form. Revelations continued 
of old-fashioned capitalist profiteering on a 
scale possible only when. the greatest indus- 
trial nation in the world undertakes total 
war. Nineteen corporations operating gov- 
ernment-built shipyards during the war, the 
government now revealed, had risked at 
most $23,000,000 of their own money ahd 
made profits estimated at $356,000,000. 

This kind of profiteering had something 
new added. The old-fashioned capitalist 
needed courage and energy as well as a 
little risk capital. The new-style war capi- 
talist needed only a government contract 
and an adding machine. 

The war experience apparently had an 
enervating effect on American capitalists. 
It encouraged their conviction that they 
really were bold free-enterprisers charged by 
God and Thomas Jefferson with the job of 
carrying out a holy war in which free enter- 
prise was the protector of all freedom, with 
private profits an incidental matter. But 
after the orgy of guaranteed war profits, 
they were having trouble in starting Amer- 
ica’s peace time economy. Far from extend- 
ing the ramparts of the rich and many-sided 


United States economy to include “plexi- 
glass popcorn” and other wonders for the 
merest sharecropper, American capitalism 
had barely made a start in providing the 
three basic essentials of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Farmers and food-processors created arti- 
ficial shortages in the hope of higher profits. 
Manufacturers of clothing also joined scar- 
city with higher prices. And America’s build- 
ing industry, unable to supply the need for 
simple homes even when going full blast, 
had not even begun to meet the limited 
need it could supply. 

Real wages of workers were dropping and 
strikes were the order of the day. Meantime, 
America’s heavy thinkers, who had decided 
that the class struggle was a figment of Karl 
Marx’s imagination, were seeking a solution 
of America’s “labor trouble” with discus- 
sions of how many mediators could dance on 
the point of a needle. 

In New York, Alfred Schindler, the 
Undersecretary of Commerce, provided a 
wistful note. “Although government, indus- 
try, and labor all want a free economy,” the 
New York Times reported him as complain- 
ing, “no one seems to know what makes a 
free economy tick and how to get it to work 
without recurring booms and busts.” 

Good news had to be comparative. In 
this sense there was good news. The mem- 
bers of the American Physical Society agreed 
that a cosmic-ray bomb, making use of par- 
ticles whose energies were millions of times 
greater than those that can be produced by 
nuclear fission, was probably an impossi- 
bility. 

Scientists also agreed that there was no 
need to worry about botulinus toxin, of 
which an ounce was enough to kill 180,- 
000,000 persons, because there seemed no 
practical way of getting 180,000,000 persons 
to swallow it. The scientists were perhaps 
over-optimistic. 


Palestine 


THE prospects of an independent Jewish 
state in all of Palestine, the official Zionist 
aim, never seemed more distant despite the 
violence of its partisans. 

The policy of the mandatory power, 
though controlled by a party committed to 
a Jewish state, had brought it no nearer 
realization. 
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The United States was officially commit- 
ted only to getting 100,000 Jewish refugees 
into Palestine and would probably support 
any compromise in exchange for this single 
aim. 

By now it was obvious that Soviet Russia 
was not going to abandon its basic ideo- 
logical opposition to Jewish nationalism; the 
ardent flirtation of some Zionist leaders with 
the Soviets had cooled. 

Among the Arabs there were signs of a 
growing split between moderate and extrem- 
ist opposition to Zionism, but there was 
certainly no Arab sentiment for a Jewish 
state. 

The Zionist cause did not stand as high 
in world public opinion as it had six months 
earlier. The consciousness of Jewish suffer- 
ing in displaced-persons camps was growing 
dim. The growth of extremist violence, 
particularly the bombing of the King David 
Hotel, had cooled or frightened off much 
pro-Zionist sympathy. The desperate re- 
course to naked force had clearly failed as 
a method of achieving maximum Zionist 
aims, and was threatening minimum aims. 

The United Nations offered no comfort. 
With no non-vetoable power of its own, the 
United Nations was simply a concentrated 
reflection of the conflict among the powers. 
Nations that were unsympathetic to a Jewish 
state in their separate capacities would not 
become sympathetic as members of the 
United Nations. To take the British man- 
date for Palestine into the United Nations 
(which had not yet even organized its Trus- 
teeship Council) would simply have meant 
inviting the Arab camel’s nose under the 
Zionist tent. It would also have meant that 
other anti-Zionist nations could legally exer- 
cise their influence on the situation. 

In the end, despite all the thunder and 
gall, it was Zionist wisdom—as well as neces- 
sity—to concentrate on Britain as the man- 
datory power. Ironically, Britain was still 
Zionism’s greatest bulwark. 


To Go or Not to Go 


After a year of exploration and inde- 
cision, the British Labor government had 
proposed a federalization plan and called a 
conference in London to work out a lasting 
solution. 

The terms on which the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine would participate in the Lon- 


don Conference became a matter of the 
utmost urgency and delicacy. Some kind of 
settlement—almost any kind—could not be 
delayed much longer, and it seemed that 
this conference would either have to reach 
one or have one imposed on it. The British 
government had made it clear that there 
was absolutely no hope that 100,000 refugee 
Jews would be allowed into Palestine except 
as part of a general solution, and the current 
British government was due to hold undis- 
puted power for at least four more years. 

The Agency was faced with two main 
trends among its constituents. Moderate 
Zionists, weary of futile strife, fearful that 
its continuance would only make matters 
worse, and convinced that their most solemn 
responsibility was the rescue of Europe's 
surviving Jews, saw in the conference the 
only hope for the transfer of a substantial 
number of refugees to Palestine and were 
willing to scale down their political demands 
to achieve this result. 

The other trend was the continued in- 
sistence on an independent Jewish state in 
all of Palestine, for which view the Agency 
had only itself to thank, since its propa- 
ganda during the previous four years had 
never deviated from this demand. 

The Agency executive, now in a mood 
to compromise, had to find a basis for par- 
ticipation in the London Conference which 
would not alienate intransigents who re- 
garded the state as a minimum aim rather 
than as a tactic that had served its purpose 
or had failed, or who were simply unwilling 
to admit that the aim had become quit: 
impossible to achieve. 

The hope of presenting a united front to 
the British negotiators was dim. There were 
also the customary differences among Zion- 
ists to be taken into account. These ranged 
from the bi-nationalism of Dr. Judah Magnes 
and his Ihud group, who were essentially 
cultural Zionists, to the fanaticism of the 
Irgun and Stern groups who wanted a Jew- 
ish state in Transjordan as well as in Pales- 
tine, and were prepared to kill for it—to kill 
not only Englishmen and Arabs, but also 
Jews. 

The chief opponent of compromise in the 
Agency executive was. Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, president of the Zionist Organization 
of America, who resigned his membership 
in the Jewish Agency executive. The na- 
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tional executive of the ZOA supported Dr. 
Silver's position. The ZOA, an organization 
of “general” Zionists, consisted largely of 
middle-class Jews whose support of Zionism 
was an emotional impulse without any ideo- 
logical basis in religion, economics, or poli- 
tics. The intransigence of its position was 
therefore hard to understand, especially in 
view of the fact that very few American 
“general” Zionists ever intended to live in 
Palestine and experience personally the con- 
sequences of their intransigence. Their 
attitude was perhaps the consequence of the 
overwhelming sense of frustration they felt 
at their helplessness in the face of the 
great extermination of Jews in Europe. Dr. 
Silver's position was not supported by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, who was also a member 
of the Agency executive. 

Sixteen Jewish organizations and _ indi- 
viduals outside the Jewish Agency had been 
invited to attend the conference, but they 
either refused or based their acceptance upon 
the participation of the Agency. The latter 
group included British Zionists and the 
Agudat Yisrael, Orthodox organization. 

The Left-wing Hashomer Hatzair, vigor- 
ous opponents of partition in any form, 
wanted a guarantee of the territorial integ- 
tity of Palestine as a condition of partici- 
pation. 

The moderate view was strengthened by 
the position of the non-Zionist American 
Jewish Committee, whose president, Joseph 
M. Proskauer, urged support of the Jewish 
Agency in its negotiations with the British. 


Zionist Conditions 

Before the conference and after it had 
begun, there was intensive behind-the-scenes 
activity centered in a continuous meeting of 
the Agency executive in Paris and reaching 
out to London, Washington, and Jerusalem. 
But on the official and public level, the 
problem of Jewish participation was stated 
in an exchange of letters between Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of the Jewish 
Agency, and Colonial Secretary George 
Hall. Three points were at issue. 

In a letter dated September 4, Dr. Weiz- 
mann informed the Colonial Secretary that 
the Jewish Agency executive had decided 
“to make a supreme sacrifice in order to 
facilitate an immediate lasting settlement” 
and was ready “to discuss a scheme for the 


establishment of a viable Jewish state in an 
adequate area of Palestine.” 

This obviously meant partition and it 
represented a new official position for the 
Jewish Agency, which hitherto had refused 
to discuss such a possibility even though 
partition had always had strong support 
among Zionists. 

“Beyond the scheme proposed by us,” 
Dr. Weizmann significantly wrote, “no 
Jewish representative could go without being 
repudiated by the Jewish people.” The 
federalization plan, the letter continued, 
could not be accepted “as a basis for 
discussion.” 

Dr. Weizmann also referred to two other 
conditions upon which the Agency insisted. 
One was that the Agency have full freedom 
to designate its own delegates to the confer- 
ence, “including any now detained or sub- 
ject to detention.” The reference was prin- 
cipally to Dr. Moshe Shertok, head of the 
Agency’s political department, who was one 
of the Zionist leaders arrested after the King 
David explosion and was still held in deten- 
tion in Palestine, and to David Ben Gurion, 
chairman of the executive, who was in Paris 
and believed to be subject to arrest should 
he come under British control. The other 
condition was that the Agency “invite in 
consultation with the government all mem- 
bers of the Jewish delegation to the confer- 
ence, it being understood that it will in- 
clude representatives of other important 
bodies and organizations.” 


British Conditions 

Colonial Secretary Hall, in his reply, de- 
clared that the federalization plan “will be 
laid before the conference as the first subject 
on the agenda” and that “every delegation 
will have full liberty to propose modification 
of this outline plan or to advance counter- 
proposals.” 

On the matter of representation, Hall 
said that the British government wanted to 
see the Agency’s proposed list of delegates 
“in time to discuss and reach an agreement 
before the opening of the conference.” He 
also offered to show the Agency the list of 
other Jewish representatives the government 
proposed to invite “with a view to reaching 
an understanding as to the composition be- 
fore invitations are issued.” 

The attitude of the executive, Hall added, 
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“amounts to a refusal to attend the confer- 
ence except to discuss its own proposal.” 
The British government, he concluded, 
“cannot possibly allow one party alone to 
lay down the agenda of the proceedings.” 
Hall’s letter was dated September 6. On 
September 25, the Zionist Inner Council 
in Jerusalem voted 16 to 6 against partici- 
pation, though it authorized the Agency to 
continue seeking satisfactory conditions for 
participation. The main condition the Zion- 
ists now sought, it was reported, was release 
of the Zionist leaders held in detention. 


Nature of the State 

In making its counter-proposal for discus- 
sion at the conference “a viable Jewish 
state in an adequate area of Palestine,” the 
Agency had outlined some of the broad 
features of such a state. For years Zionists 
had advocated a state, but there were in 
existence no official and very few unofficial 
explanations of exactly what such a state 
would be. There was a strong possibility 
that the Agency proposal of September 1946 
would be filed and forgotten without ever 
having seen the light of day, but it did em- 
body the concrete outlines of what official 
Zionism was willing to accept as a Jewish 
state. 

What were they? 

In the first place the Jewish state was not 
to be known as a Jewish state. It would 
be known by a geographical designation 
and it would be Jewish only in the sense 
that Jews would form a majority of the 
population. 

A numerical majority of Jews had always 
been the sine qua non of a Jewish state, but 
what had given this aspect of a Jewish state 
an aura of unreality had been the failure 
to show concretely how such a majority 
could be attained and maintained in the 
light of the number of Jews who might be 
interested in emigrating to Palestine, a realis- 
tic estimate of Palestine’s economic possi- 
bilities, and the Arab birth rate. Therefore 
the partition of Palestine, which would at 
one stroke create a Jewish majority by the 
simple device of putting most of the Arabs 
in a state of their own, seemed the only way 
of transforming a Jewish state from a slogan 
to a possibility. From this standpoint, par- 
tition seemed less a concession to the British 
than to reality. 


The area of the partitioned state was not 
specified, but it apparently would include 
the entire coast, the Galilee area in the 
north, and the Negeb in the south, leaving 
the Arabs a rectangular pocket west of the 
Dead Sea. 

The Jewish Agency’s proposal also pro 
vided for guarantees of full equalit vy of 
tights for all parts of the population. The 
Agency was prepared to strengthen thes 
assurances by international guarantee. 

The new state would seek close coopera 
tion with neighboring Arab states, particu 
larly in plans for over-all economic develop 
ment, and the Agency suggested that such 
development might ultimately mean_ par 
ticipation in a federal grouping. 

Immediately, even during any transitional 
stage, the new state would exercise full con. 
trol over immigration and fiscal policy. Ai 
least 500,000 Jewish refugees from Europ 
the Agency hoped, would be transferred | 
Palestine soon after this power was obtained. 

Finally, the new state would immediate) 
undertake to fulfill all British military 
other requirements in the area. | 

Once set up, the sole responsibility for 
this state would rest with its residents. Jews 
in other parts of the world would have no 
political ties with it at all, though the 
would maintain a moral and spiritual inter. 
est in the new venture. The Agency’s pro 
posal was said to have had the support of 
the United States government. 


Arab Conditions 


In trying to organize the London confer 
ence, the British encountered the same kind 
of intransigence from the Palestinian Arabs 
as they found among the Zionists. The 
Arabs, of course, also rejected federalization. 
The Palestine Arab higher executive also 
informed the High Commissioner that it 
could not accept the British invitation be 
cause the exiled Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
had not been asked and because the British 
were inviting Arab representatives other 
than members of the higher executive. 

The Mufti later declared that he was not 
making acceptance of himself a condition 
of participation by the Arab higher execu- 
tive, and that the only objection was the fail- 
ure of the British to recognize the fully repre- 
sentative character of the higher executive. 
British invitations extended to Arabs outside 
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the higher executive were turned down. 


Arab Counter-Proposal 

Nevertheless, with no Jew and no Pales- 
tinian Arab present, the London conference 
got under way on September 1o. The British 
were there and the presence of the nations 
of the Arab League made it a meeting. The 
federalization plan was heard and promptly 
rejected. 

‘The conference then concentrated on a 
plan suggested by Abdul Rahman Azzam 
Pasha, secretary-general of the Arab League, 
and leader of the moderate Arab point of 
view. 

The plan envisaged a democratic state in 
Palestine in which Jews would receive con- 
stitutional guarantees of political and cul- 
tural rights. The first step would be the 
appointment of a provisional government by 
the British consisting of six Arabs, including 
one Christian, and three Zionists. 

During the transitional period, the pro- 
visional government would draft a constitu- 
tion and arrange for the election of a con- 
stituent assembly to which the constitution 
would be submitted. 

Zionists would be represented in all 
branches of the subsequent permanent gov- 
ernment in proportion to their strength 
among the legal residents of Palestine. There 
would be no theoretical bar to a Zionist 
becoming head of the government. 

After the transition period, the British 
civil administration and military forces 
would be expected to withdraw, but British 
bases could be maintained in Palestine on 
a treaty basis. 

The plan did not specifically mention 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. It pro- 
posed that immigration, like other matters, 
should be controlled by the new legislature. 

Thus the Arabs seemed ready to do for 
the Jews in a non-Arab Arab state what the 
Jews were willing to do for the Arabs in a 
non-Jewish Jewish state. 

On October 2, the London conference was 
adjourned until December 16, ostensibly in 
order to give the British an opportunity to 
study the Arab proposal. 


The Refugees 


In THE displaced-persons camps in Europe, 
the Jews waited. Statesmen had yet to de- 
cide whether they would go to Palestine, 


return to their native lands, or emigrate to 
some other country. 

UNRRA was scheduled to go out of ex- 
istence at the end of the year. The United 
Nations had assumed the responsibility of 
taking over its refugee work, but the pro- 
jected International Refugee Organization 
was still mired in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The main issue in dispute did not concern 
Palestine directly. It involved the efforts of 
the Soviet Union to return refugees to their 
countries of origin. Worried by the anti- 
Sovietism of refugees from Russia and east- 
ern Europe, the Soviets wanted to prevent 
the scattering of these potential political ene- 
mies among the nations of the world. 

The possibilities of substantial refugee im- 
migration into the United States were still 
slight. Support for the necessary legislation 
last month came from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
central body of Protestantism, and from for- 
mer UNRRA Director Herbert H. Lehman, 
now Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator from New York. But the vigorous 
and carefully organized campaign necessary 
for the passage of such legislation was still 
not in sight. 


The U.S. in the Near East 


THE NATURE and extent of America’s role 
in the Near East was a matter of prime 
importance for the future of world peace as 
well as for Palestine. An authoritative state- 
ment of this role had not been made for a 
long time. On September 19, such a state- 
ment finally appeared in an address by Loy 
W. Henderson, director of the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Henderson frankly appraised the 
strategic and economic value of the Near 
and Middle East, and euphemistically but 
firmly stated that the United States would 
support the status quo by every available 
means of intervention in the area as a whole 
and in the affairs of the individual nations 
comprising it. Mr. Henderson’s specific 
formulation of United States policy gave 
bone and muscle to the flabby generalities 
of his superiors. 

For the record, the relevant section of 
the address follows: 

“The main objective of the United States 
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in the Near and Middle East is to prevent 
rivalries and conflicts of interest in that area 
from developing into open hostilities which 
eventually might lead to a third world war. 

“This part of the world is of tremendous 
strategic value, in view of its importance as 
a common highway by sea, land, and air 
between the East and West; it possesses 
great mineral wealth, and it has potentially 
rich agricultural resources. 

“In spite of the fact that some of these 
countries are the heirs of great civilizations 
the majority of the populations in them, for 
reasons which I do not have the time to 
advance here, are poverty-stricken and are 
not so advanced politically, economically, 
and technically, as the peoples of the West- 
ern world. 

“Many of these peoples during recent 
years have become conscious of the fact that 
they are not playing a role in world affairs 
commensurate with their great native abili- 
ties and distinguished history and are begin- 
ning to demand that they be given oppor- 
tunities to create for themselves a way of 
life comparable to that of the peoples of the 
West. They are demanding more and better 
educational facilities, they are insisting that 
steps be taken to improve their economic 
position; they are asking that they be given 
the right to govern themselves and to work 
out their own destiny with the aid of foreign 
cultural and technical assistance of their own 
choosing. They wish to use the experience 
of the more advanced countries in order to 
build a society and civilization upon the 
foundation of their own culture and tradi- 
tions. They are beginning to have a sense 
of frustration at the slowness of their prog- 
ress and are becoming restless and discon- 
tented. 

“The disintegrating effect of many groups 
of dissatished citizens weakens the govern- 
ments of some of the countries of the Near 
and Middle East. Without foreign assistance, 
these governments in their weakened cond‘ 
tion encounter difficulties in taking effective 
measures to remove the very causes of dis- 
content. The presence of large numbers of 
disaffected citizens also impairs the ability 
and undermines the determination of these 
countries to resist pressure from without. 
Until all the countries of the Near and 
Middle East are politically and economically 
sound, and until their governments become 
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stable and are able to preserve internal order 
and to take measures to improve the living 
standards of their populations, the Near and 
Middle East will continue to present a 
temptation to powers outside the area. As 
long as this temptation exists the danger of 
conflict which may lead to war will continue 
to be present. Our government has taken 
the attitude that this danger is too real for 
it to ignore and our policies with regard to 
the Near and Middle East have been formu- 
lated accordingly. 

“Our primary policy with regard to that 
area therefore is to take whatever measures 
may be possible and proper to promote 
directly and indirectly the political and eco. 
nomic advancement of the Near and Middle 
Eastern peoples and to support in that area 
the principles of the United Nations. We 
should give appropriate assistance to de- 
veloping the economies of the countries of 
the Near and Middle East and to creating 
a higher standard of living for their people. 
We should do what is possible and proper 
to encourage greater political and economic 
stability. We should endeavor to create con- 
ditions favorable to the orderly development 
of the resources of the area, free from the 
exploitative, discriminatory, and _ restrictive 
practices which have caused friction in un- 
developed areas in the past. Among the 
specific policies which are being followed in 
promoting the advancement of the Near 
and Middle East might be mentioned: 

“C1) The lending of our support to en- 
able the independent countries in that area 
to maintain their political independence and 
territorial integrity. 

“(2) The initiation by the United States 
of an expanding program of assistance which 
would vary in each country according to its 
individual needs and in response to its spe 
cific requests. Such assistance may be cul: 
tural, economic, financial, or technical; it 
may be implemented by sending special 
missions, by providing technical experts or 
advisers to the interested Government or, in 
some instances, by facilitating the extension 
of credits for purposes of rehabilitation or 
modernization of the country’s economy. 

“In addition we are endeavoring to 
strengthen the economic relations existing 
between the United States and these coun- 
tries in a manner which would be to our 
mutual advantage and which would be com- 
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patible with the spirit of the United Na- 
tions by 

“A. Insisting upon non-discriminatory 
treatment of United States nationals and 
interests and by giving appropriate encour- 
agement to the gradual elimination of such 
special economic privileges of other foreign 
governments as tend to create international 
resentment or to impede the progress of the 
peoples of that area. 

“B. Actively promoting our commercial 
and business interests and trade with the 
United States and supporting the develop- 
ment of industries and extractive projects in 
which United States companies are involved 
along lines which promise to be beneficial 
to the Near and Middle East, to the United 
States, and to a world economy in general. 

“C. Promoting American communication 
facilities to and through the Near and 
Middle East—I am referring here to avia- 
tion, telecommunication, and shipping. 

“In general we consider it important to 
the security and prosperity of the world as 
well as of the Near and Middle East that 
the doctrine of the open door be fully ap- 
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plicable to that part of the world. We 
would, therefore, be opposed to any trend 
in the direction of preventing that area from 
enjoying untrammeled economic relations 
with foreign countries.” 


Facilitating Peace 

Mr. Henderson’s frankness was later out- 
done by Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal. After a good deal of coy talk from 
unofficial apologists about the purpose of 
maintaining units of the United States Navy 
in the Mediterranean Sea, Secretary For- 
restal, in a special statement on the subject 
on September 30 said flatly that the purpose 
was—apart from support of Allied Military 
Government in the occupied areas—‘“‘to pro- 
tect United States interests and support 
United States policies in the area.” 

This activity need cause no anxiety, the 
Secretary indicated, for after the First World 
War, ships of the United States Mediter- 
ranean squadron had helped “‘in facilitating 
the establishment of peace among countries 
of the Balkans and the Middle East.” 


SmwnEY HERTZBERG 
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An Ancient Tribe Under the Soviets 


FANNINA W. HALLE 


OR many centuries, the so-called Cau- 

casian Mountain Jews have been liv- 

ing isolated in their remote and lofty 
auls, or villages. Until recently, they were 
almost unknown to the outside world, their 
extraordinary history waiting to be un- 
earthed. 

These unique people—formerly oppressed, 
now awakening to a new existence—first 
came to my attention in 1933, when in 
Moscow I happened upon a series of pho- 
tographs depicting their peculiarly biblical 
and patriarchal life. 

I had come to Moscow from Vienna in the 
course of investigating the changed social 
status of the women of Soviet Asia. But 
what I heard about the mountain group 
interested me very much. These Jewish 
mountaineers were settled chiefly in the 
northern and eastern Caucasus, along the 
western shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
when I learned that several of these settle- 
ments were in the territory once occupied 
by the Khazars—the legendary Asiatic tribes 
that had been converted to Judaism in the 
early Middle Ages—my curiosity was really 
aroused. Since my early youth I had been 
preoccupied by the Khazars in connection 
with the still obscure question of the origin 
of the Jewish masses of Eastern Europe. 





Fannina W. Ha te, art historian and sociolo- 
gist, member of many European academic so- 
cieties, and an honorary research fellow at Yale 
University, was born in Russia and has trav- 
eled extensively throughout the European as 
well as the Asiatic areas of the USSR. In 
addition to numerous scholarly works pub- 
lished in Europe, two of her more popular 
books have had American publication: Woman 
in Soviet Russia and Women in the Soviet 
East. Her books have been translated into many 
languages. Dr. Halle is now preparing a book 
on the Mountain Jews of the Caucasus. 
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Moscow specialists in Jewish history and 
culture encouraged me. “You will be the 
first Western European visitor to our moun- 
taineer brothers,” they said. “Gather as 
much material as you can on the spot. At 
the present pace of development, it is highly 
probable that in two or three years you 
will find almost no traces of the old life.” 
Soviet officials and scientific organizations 
helped arrange my trip. In a short time, 
I was roving the Caucasus. 

I went armed with a background of facts 
about the Caucasus in general, and this sec- 
tion of it in particular. 

The Caucasus—that bridge between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, divided in two by 
the mighty Caucasus mountain range—be- 
longs equally to Europe and Asia. The 
northern section, which is part of the Occi- 
dent, contains a number of autonomous 
republics and regions: Daghestan, Northern 
Ossetia, Kabardino-Balkaria, and _ others. 
The southern part, known as the Trans- 
caucasus, consists of the three republics of 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. 

The Caucasus region has a hundred and 
fifty mountain peaks, going as high as 13,000 
feet. Noah’s Ark landed on Mt. Ararat; on 
Elbruz, Prometheus suffered for his presump- 
tion. And on Mt. Alaghaz, in Armenia, a 
new attempt is being made by Soviet scien- 
tists to steal new fire from heaven—to dis- 
cover the secrets of the atom. 

This oldest link between Asia and Europe 
is still the home of innumerable tribes of 
diverse origins, living in isolated groups 
among the mountains and offering almost 
inexhaustible material for ethnic and lin- 
guistic study. In the republic of Daghestan 
alone, a population under a million includes 
eighty-one different peoples and tribes speak- 
ing thirty-two languages and twice as many 
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dialects. It is not surprising that there should 
be a tribe of Jews among the rest. Who are 


these Jews? 


o one has yet been able to establish defi- 
N nitely the origins of the 40,000 Daghestan 
or Mountain Jews (“Dagh Chufut” in the 
native language), or of the Georgian Jews, 
another group about equal in size. These lat- 
ter live in western Georgia, close to the Black 
Sea, and call themselves “Hebraeli,” or 
“Israeli.” Little research has been done on 
the Caucasian Jews, but there is no doubt 
that both groups are among the oldest in- 
habitants of the country, that they once 
formed a homogeneous mass, and that their 
numbers were once very great. 

Armenian and Georgian chronicles report 
the first Jewish movements into the Trans- 
caucasus at the beginning of the 6th century 
B.C.E. Many of the first arrivals were prob- 
ably captives sent as gifts to friendly rulers 
by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. Later, 
there were Jewish refugees fleeing into the 
Caucasus—presumably through Mesopotamia 
and Persia—after the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple. 

The Mountain Jews and the Georgian 
Jews developed under very different condi- 
tions, and they are now totally distinct, speak- 
ing different languages and living different 
lives. The Mountain Jews, who began to 
come into northern Daghestan in about the 
6th century, carried with them the language 
of the Tats, an Iranian people among whom 
they had been settled. Their present lan- 
guage, like Yiddish, is a mixture—in this 
case a mixture of Iranian, Turkish, and 
Semitic elements, plus a number of pure 
Hebrew and Aramaic words and terms de- 
rived from the Talmud. Since 1928, they 
have used a latinized alphabet, like other 
peoples of the Soviet East; before that time 
they used Hebrew characters. Orthodox re- 
ligious services are held in Hebrew, like 
those of all other Jews. 

Before the 1917 revolution the Mountain 
Jews belonged to the most conservative Jew- 
ish group. At that time, although some of 
their khakhans (rabbis) used to study at the 


yeshivot of Kovno, Lithuania, there were no 
Talmudists among them. Mountain Jewish 
scholars participated in the creation of the 
Talmud, however, according to a rabbinic 
tradition. There is mention of a Rabbi 
Nahum Hamadai (the name itself indicates 
that he came from Mydia, later Azerbaijan) 
and of Simon Saphro from Derbent. 

In contrast to other Jewish groups, there 
are no Cohanites or Levites among the 
Mountain Jews, and most of the names of 
both men and women date back to the 
epoch of the wanderings of Israel in the 
Arabian desert or to the period of the Judges 
and Kings. In this fact, some Russian orien- 
talists are inclined to see a confirmation 
of the Mountain Jews’ own oral tradition of 
descent from the lost ten tribes of Israel. 

Very proud of their alleged ancestry, 
which is verified by an old Jewish Haggadah, 
and alluded to in the accounts of various 
travelers of the oth, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
they emphasized it as the first point in one of 
their many memorandums to Czar Nicho- 
las I. They further declared that their fore- 
fathers did not participate in the rebuilding 


‘of the Second Temple of Jerusalem, and 


finally they strongly stressed the fact that 
they were not responsible for the crucifixion 


of Christ. 


N BAKU at their cultural club, my first 
l personal contact with the Mountain Jews 
took place. There I was introduced by 
Bronia Elizarova, the organizer of the 
women’s section. “As a matter of fact, I 
have a terrific penchant for electrical en- 
gineering,” she told me in her half oriental- 
ized Russian, “but I was assigned to work 
in the club; so now I both study and engage 
in social work.” 

Bronia, whose real name was Purim, was 
a well-built young woman possessing a 
smooth, peach-like complexion, thick brows 
that met above brilliant dark eyes, a sweet 
smile which revealed gleaming white teeth, 
and glistening ebony braids arranged like a 
crown on her head. She had been married 
“for a long time,” although she was only 
nineteen years old. 
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“You must have been very young when 
you married,” I remarked. 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I was past 
sixteen. The director of our club, who is 
twenty-three and has five children, was a 
father when he was sixteen.” 

Not long before, a Mountain Jewess who 
dared to go to school would have been ruth- 
lessly killed, just as would a Moslem woman 
who had committed the same “crime.” To- 
day, all of them are filled with desire to 
study and develop their talents, and have 
many opportunities to do so. 

It was Friday night and the large club 
rooms were packed with those who had come 
to satisfy their “cultural” needs after the 
day’s work. Everybody was busy with some- 
thing. 

In one corner a group of venerable fathers 
and mothers were busy “liquidating” their 
illiteracy under the guidance of an eighteen- 
year-old girl teacher who had recently been 
graduated from a normal school. In another 
corner a wall newspaper was being prepared 
on a forthcoming “district conference.” In 
the adjoining reading room the first Tat- 
language newspaper, Zakhmet Kesh (The 
Workers), was being distributed along with 
books and magazines. On the stage of the 
theatre, adorned with red ribbons and slo- 
gans, a performance of a play written in Tat, 
“Reborn through the Revolution,” was being 
given by the dramatic group. Its author, 
Isaac Khanukhov, a rising young Mountain 
Jewish poet, looked like an old Spanish 
grandee painted by E] Greco. 

The audience behaved very much like 
the young spectators in the numerous chil- 
dren’s theatres everywhere in the Soviet 
Union: they not only followed the play with 
burning eyes, but supplemented it with loud 
exclamations. The concluding scene con- 
sisted of a solemn oath to “build socialism,” 
taken before a gigantic red flag. But the 
accompanying music reminded one of a 
Jewish wedding in Poland, Lithuania, or 
the Ukraine, though the shrill minor melo- 
dies with which it was interspersed were of 
Persian-Turkish, that is to say, local, origin. 

There was much music that night, and 


even more dancing. At the end a boy of 
about eight appeared on the stage. He wore 
the scarlet national costume with an over- 
sized fur cap, cartridge belts, and the in- 
evitable dagger at his side, and to the 
accompaniment of rhythmic hand-clapping 
by all, he performed the famous Lezghinka 
and other Caucasian folk dances with a fire 
and technical perfection that many Euro- 
pean and American professional dancers 
would have envied. 

In the meantime Bronia Elizarova had 
introduced me to her older brother, Azaria, 
who had recently become an engineer—the 
first Mountain Jew to achieve this status— 
and was employed in the Azneft (Azer- 
baijan Oil Works) in Baku, the capital of 
the Azerbaijan Republic. Baku had in the 
course of the preceding decade become a 
gathering point for an increasing number 
of Mountain Jewish youth. Among them 
were a number of physicians, teachers, 
agronomists, orientalists, mining engineers, 
mechanics, and other skilled or so-called 
“responsible” workers, with a relatively high 
percentage of Stakhanovites and “heroes of 
labor.” I was told that the Mountain Jews 
were particularly gifted mathematicians. 


M NEXT stop among the Mountain Jews 
was the town of Kuba, which the in- 
habitants call “the Magnet.” Kuba had 
recently yielded to Baku as a center of attrac- 
tion for them. I arrived at night. Fresh from 
industrialized Baku, which has been called a 
European, Asiatic, and American city all in 
one, Kuba, situated practically at the border 
of the Daghestan Republic in an out-of- 
the-way valley of the Shakh Dagh Moun- 
tains, twelve miles from the railroad station 
of Khatshmas, seemed at first glance to take 
me back at least two thousand years. But 
the following morning I realized that actu- 
ally this was a place where the sharpest 
historical and cultural contrasts met in an 
even more striking synthesis than elsewhere 
in this region. Caucasian, pagan, Islamic, 
Soviet, and Biblical elements, all were there. 

Indeed, the very first scene that greeted 
me when I crossed the bridge spanning the 
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Kubinka River, which separates the Mos- 
lem from the Jewish quarter in Kuba, was 
like a vision out of Genesis. Against the 
background of a majestic chain of mountains 
on the distant horizon, a procession of 
women moved slowly and impressively in 
their national costumes, which, although 
shabby, were yet becoming, and in some 
instances elaborate. In their billowing cloaks 
and veils, with tall pitchers of water on 
their shoulders, they seemed in the morning 
sun to be returning from a meeting with the 
matriarch Rebecca at the well. I could not 
help thinking that formerly the Mountain 
Jews had called Kuba “a second Jerusalem,” 
and that, like the other Jewish group in 
Georgia, the Jews of Daghestan had brought 
monotheism to Caucasian soil. 

However, while some of the Georgian 
Jews turned out to be missionaries of Chris- 
tianity, the Daghestan Jews were bringers 
of Judaism. Beginning in the 7th century, 
Judaism spread so far over the region that 
the whole northeastern Caucasus still shows 
signs of it in ruined settlements and ancient 
tombstones. During the 8th or gth cen- 
tury the king of the powerful Khazars, an 
Asiatic-Turkish people, embraced Judaism, 
bringing with him the members of his court 
and large numbers of his subjects. 

The progress was finally stopped by a 
series of violent persecutions at the hands of 
the Moslems, who killed many Jews and 
drove many others into hiding among the 
mountains. The rest—though it took cen- 
turies—were at last forced into the Islamic 
religion and lost their identity in the gen- 
eral population. But there are still villages 
where the Mohammedan residents will dis- 
play old Hebrew Bibles and claim with pride 
that their ancestors were Jews. 

The Mountain Jews intermarried very 
widely with members of neighboring tribes, 
coming into closest union with the Khazars, 
and they maintained a close relationship with 
that great state even after the beginning of 
its decline in the 1oth century. The Mongol 
invasion destroyed Khazar independence, 
but Jewish fortresses and tiny Jewish-Khazar 
principalities remained along the Caspian. 


As late as 1346 Russian chronicles speak of 
these places as Zhidy (Jew’s Land). 

After the destruction of the Khazar state, 
the Jews suffered repeatedly from new in- 
vaders and from religious persecution. 
Toward the latter part of the 16th century, 
the northern and eastern Caucasian Jews re- 
treated from the mountains to the valleys and 
the coast, forming new Jewish settlements, 
such as Nalchik and Grozny, and settling in 
large numbers in several old cities, particu- 
larly Derbent and Kuba. During the war of 
conquest by the Russians, which lasted for a 
century and a half, ending in 1864, the 
Mountain Jews were the victims of incessant 
attacks by their neighbors, attacks provoked 
by fanatical Moslems. From 1864 until 
1883, a period during which they were not 
yet identified as a Jewish people, they en- 
joyed the same treatment the Czarist regime 
accorded other mountain groups. But as 
soon as their national identity was estab- 
lished, restrictions began, and in many cases 
they were subjected to the same oppression 
as other Jews in the Russian Empire. 


Wwe I visited the Jewish quarter of 
Kuba (now called Krasnaya Sloboda 
—“Red Suburb”), guided by Mikhail Mu- 
shailov, the young Jewish secretary of the 
town soviet, I found myself sharply trans- 
ported from days of old to Soviet reality. 

Outwardly much in Kuba seemed an- 
cient. The twelve synagogues, square and 
primitive with blue or green domes, built 
in earlier days by the community of almost 
ten thousand Jews, corresponding to the 
number of city districts they occupied (a 
dozen synagogues, but not one bathhouse!), 
still stood in their old places, but most of 
them had been transformed into schools, 
clubs, or nurseries. In addition there was 
also a new “international” children’s home 
—Kuba teemed with children—where Lez- 
ghin, Turkish, and other fledglings were 
systematically taught new habits and ideas, 
as one single family. 

The grown-ups, too, had learned the use 
not only of soap and baths, but of many 
other objects previously unfamiliar to them, 
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such as spoons, chairs, beds, etc., and had 
more or less adjusted themselves to modern 
times. At the period of my visit, Kuba had 
nearly seven thousand inhabitants, and of 
these about one thousand young people 
were striving to gratify their yearning for 
knowledge and culture in the new public 
schools and other educational institutions, 
such as the engineering school or the school 
of rug weaving. 

Formerly the Mountain Jews in the 
cities were mainly employed in skilled han- 
dicrafts. They were especially adept in the 
weaving of rugs and cloth and in the work- 
ing of morocco and other fine types of leath- 
er. They even taught these skills to their 
neighbors. A few engaged in trade and 
peddling, but as a whole they could hardly 
be called a trading people. There were prac- 
tically no “capitalists” among these Jews, 
and neither economically nor politically did 
they play an important part in the life of 
the Caucasus. For they turned to handi- 
crafts chiefly after 1800 when they had lost 
their land to neighbors and foreign con- 
querors, when the number of their villages 
had substantially decreased, and when they 
were settled mainly in small groups on the 
land that once had been theirs. They were 
deeply attached to this land, and were un- 
willing to leave it. 

This feature of their character is not sur- 
prising when one considers that since time 
immemorial the overwhelming majority of 
these Jews had cultivated the earth. This is 
also confirmed by their ancient spring, fall, 
and harvest festivals that date back to pagan 
times and were celebrated until relatively 
recent days. And even as late as 1690 the 
Dutch traveler Witsen related that in Bui- 
naksk alone (on the Caspian Sea, once the 
center of the Daghestan region) he encoun- 
tered nearly 15,000 Jewish peasants. 

This Jewish peasant tribe—perhaps the 
only Jews in the Diaspora who have an al- 
most uninterrupted agricultural tradition— 
introduced not only new religious ideas, but 
also new farming practices. They were 
pioneers in growing corn, rice, wheat, vege- 
tables, fruits, and medicinal and other herbs 


in mountainous Daghestan regions that 
were formerly considered arid. Even today 
the Mountain Jews are among the best 
gardeners, fruit, wine, and tobacco growers, 
and silkworm breeders of these regions. 

Thus another new development might be 
described as a return to the past. One could 
see long-bearded, tanned, vigorous Jewish 
peasants working in their own kolkhozes 
(collective farms). These were contented 
looking men and women who proudly 
showed me their banner and sang me their 
songs. In bearing and manner they seemed 
not very different from the new Jewish peas- 
ants of Palestine. Formerly there had been 
many Zionists among the Mountain Jews, 
but now they were mostly partisans of the 
Soviets to whom they owed their resurrec- 
tion, and many of them boasted of having 
fought in their own guerrilla units against 
the White Guardists, at whose hands they 
had suffered persecution during the civil 
war in Daghestan (1918-1922). 

There were other Jewish kolkhozes out- 
side of Kuba. In Makhach Kala, the pres 
ent capital of Daghestan, 60 per cent of the 
members of the fishing kolkhoz were Moun- 
tain Jews. Near Derbent (the former spirit- 


ual center of the Mountain Jews) there 


were eighteen large Jewish kolkhozes, one 
of which was devoted exclusively to viti- 
culture. I visited these, as well as some 
neighboring Jewish settlements in Daghes- 
tan, in company with Yekhiel Matatov, an 
extremely intelligent Jew, who in 1914, 
when he was drafted into the army, had 
been an illiterate painter. He spent several 
years in Austria as a prisoner of war, fought 
in the civil war upon his return, and after 
educating himself, had been elected vice- 
president of the Daghestan republic. Mata- 
tov, a tall, good-looking man, was all this 
time inseparable from his dog and rifle, since 
he intended going off into the mountains 
on a hunting expedition after leaving me. 
He was the first true Jewish hunter I had 
ever encountered. (Wasn't it Heinrich 
Heine who once said that the Jews were 
unable to be hunters, since they always 


belonged to the hunted?) 
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s Mountain Jews are a handsome peo- 
ple, graceful in their movements, and, 
like most Caucasian tribes, good horsemen 
and marksmen. In respect to facial features, 
they are almost indistinguishable from other 
Daghestan mountaineers. Their own neigh- 
bors sometimes find it hard to differentiate 
among them, and must ask, “Are you Jew or 
Moslem?” 

Some of the women are beautiful, but, 
like most Oriental women, they age pre- 
maturely. Many of the older ones, who 
almost all smoke long pipes, belong to a 
special guild of mourners, whose skill in 
lamentation and in extemporizing poems 
about the dead is so appreciated that some 
of them are even sought after by non-Jewish 
tribes. (There are even “weepers” who re- 
ceive prizes for their skill.) The longevity 
of the Mountain Jews is remarkable. I 
myself saw several hundred-year-old indi- 
viduals who still had their teeth, hair, 
and youthful slenderness. These “hoary 
worthies,” some of whom still kept two 
or three wives (in accordance with the 
Biblical and Islamic custom), are highly re- 
spected by the younger generation. The 
Mountain Jews have in the course of time 
adopted other Islamic customs from their 
neighbors, such as the sale of women, child- 
marriage, marriage by capture, customs re- 
lating to style of dress and dwelling, super- 
stitions and black magic, talismans and 
amulets, as well as beliefs in demons and 
other spirits. They even took over the 
vendetta. 

Comrade Matatov was worshipped al- 
most as a god in the whole Daghestan 
“commonwealth of nations,” for his well- 
planned and constructive activity. Among 
other things, he had cleared the former 
ghetto in Derbent, the “clay quarter,” 
replacing its dark, smoke-begrimed, usually 
windowless and chimneyless huts with a 
number of modern apartment buildings 
that housed more than a thousand Moun- 
tain Jews, and a magnificent “park of cul- 
ture and rest.” 

Matatov’s sister, Surfitta, and her hus- 
band, who belonged to an old and respected 


family of winegrowers, were well known 
in Derbent, the home of intoxicatingly 
fragrant roses and an equally aromatic sweet 
wine. Surfitta’s husband was a specialist 
in the field of viticulture and held an 
important post in this industry. I was in- 
terested to learn that twenty years before, 
when Surfitta and her husband were mar- 
ried, she was brought to him by her brother 
in the ancient matriarchal manner, on horse- 
back—a decided contrast to the mode of their 
life today. Surfitta, who looked like a Byzan- 
tine Madonna, even with the same veiled 
and tragic look in her almond-shaped eyes 
(this expression is frequent also among the 
Jewish men of that land), kissed me at our 
first encounter, as though I were a close 
relative, and addressed me as “sister.” 

This tender mater dolorosa told me a great 
deal in her picturesque and humorous lan- 
guage, as though she had been waiting for 
this meeting for many years. She told me 
about herself, about the other Mountain 
Jewish women, “those poor quiet little 
sheep,” who formerly had never had a life 
of their own, had never felt love for a 
man and were forced to repress all their 
dreams and deepest yearnings. When she 
could not find the Russian words she 
needed, she expressed herself in melodic 
recitations in her mother tongue, or by dance 
steps that she performed while playing gay 
or plaintive tunes on the national stringed 
instrument. 

Here I may add that there are marvelous 
story-tellers among the Mountain Jews, 
and that they never tire of hearing their 
numerous legends, fairy tales, parables, etc.; 
that they are in general enthusiastic nature 
lovers, gifted musicians, and _ excellent 
dancers until they are very old, and that the 
most frequent word in their speech is 
“beauty.” 

In family and social life these Jews know 
no class differences, only differences in age. 
They seldom complain of their own mis- 
fortunes, but often speak of their neigh- 
bors’ troubles. And they observe so strictly 
the oriental law of hospitality to strangers 
(which until recently included even the 
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Biblical custom of washing the guests’ feet, 
mostly by the women) that often they would 
almost ruin themselves financially for its 
sake. 

Surfitta’s seventeen-year-old daughter 
Lovona, with her short red hair, who in an 
earlier day would probably have been mar- 
ried and the mother of two or three chil- 
dren, now belonged to a quite different 
world. She was studying at an agricultural 
college to prepare herself for a job on a 
kolkhoz, and when her uncle Matatov half 
facetiously and half proudly addressed her 
as “comrade agronomist,” she took the jest 
seriously. Galia, her thirteen-year-old sister, 
had decided that. she would be a mining 
engineer. However, this modern orientation 
of the younger members did not keep the 
whole family from sleeping together on a 
magnificent rug on the floor, covered by one 
enormous blanket—despite their new beds. 


w= I returned to Baku in the fall of 
1936, my old Mountain Jewish friends 
there told me of many new developments. 
In the syrt, a piece of arable land in Kuba, 


the canalization, irrigation, and electrifica- 
tion projects had been completed; there were 
a large number of new kolkhozes, schools, 
and children’s homes, and many young Jews 
had been graduated from colleges and tech- 
nical schools. 

The Mountain Jewish—Tat—population 
of Baku now numbered 15,000; the former 
amateurs of the dramatic circle had become 
real actors and had their own theatre. The 
Tat Dance Group had won second prize 
at a festival of national dances of the Azer- 


baijan republic. The former Jewish club 
had been promoted to the status of a “Cul- 
tural Palace of the Tats.” The number of 
Tat newspapers and their readers had 
grown. And not only was a Tat literature 
in process of birth, with its own publishing 
house in Baku, but foreign authors like 
Pushkin, Gorky, de Maupassant and others 
had been translated into Tat. 

Europe was at that time in the fourth 
year of the Hitler era. Two years later, 
Austria was invaded by the Nazis, and the 
terrible events to come were casting a threat- 
ening shadow. Perhaps that was why, dur- 
ing my second visit to the Mountain Jews, 
I was reminded even more frequently than 
before of the profound words of a great 19th- 
century philosopher: “The fatherland of the 
Jews is the other Jews.” 

And what of today? The Nazis in the 
course of their campaign toward Baku ac- 
tually reached the foothills of the Caucasus, 
and in the city of Nalchik they also killed 
many hundreds of native Jews. Thus, this 
time the martyrs were slain not by invaders 
from the East, and not in the name of Islam, 
but by a totally new kind of barbarian from 
the West, who justified their murders with 
a racial theory. 

One may wonder what the surviving 
Mountain Jews—who had just been lifted 
from their centuries-old obscurity and their 
Messianic circle of ideas into the dynamism 
of Soviet life—are thinking about and hop- 
ing for now. Who knows whether many of 
them have not again, in the atomic age, 
begun to dream about the advent of a Mes- 
siah on his white horse? 
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THE LOST YOUNG INTELLECTUAL 


A Marginal Man, Twice Alienated 


IRVING HOWE 


NEW social type has appeared in 
recent years on the American Jewish 
scene: the struggling young author 
who has published a few stories—perhaps 
even a novel!—or written a few reviews for 
obscure magazines; the painter whose pic- 
tures seldom reach public view; the leader of 
a revolutionary political group who has very 
few followers; and most frequently, the un- 
attached intellectual who can function nei- 
ther as creator nor politician because he 
is either frustrated and barren in his cul- 
tural pursuits or disillusioned with politics. 
In the type we have in mind here we do 
not include those intellectuals who retain a 
sense of kinship with Jewish activities, such 
as the Yiddishist or Zionist, or the semi- 
intellectual who finds security in the world 
as a professional. Our special type is the 
young American Jew whose interests usually 
fall into two main categories: cultural ac- 
tivity or radical politics. Usually born into 
an immigrant Jewish family, he teeters be- 
tween an origin he can no longer accept 
and a desired status he cannot attain. 





Invinc Hows is a young writer, active in 
radical politics, born in 1920. He is a native 
New Yorker, a Bachelor of Social Science from 
the College of the City of New York, and is 
studying for a Master’s degree at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. He has reviewed books for Tomorrow, 
and the October issue of Politics carries an 
article by him on Dwight Macdonald’s “The 
Root is Man.” During the war, he served in the 
Army in Alaska. Any implied resemblance be- 
tween him and the young intellectuals described 
in this article, is, we are assured, quite unwar- 
ranted. 


He has largely lost his sense of Jewish- 
ness, of belonging to a people with a mean- 
ingful tradition, and he has not succeeded 
in finding a place for himself in the Ameri- 
can scene or the American tradition. At 
the same time, his feelings toward the Jews 
are troubled, indecisive, and conflicting. His 
attitude to the Jewish cultural tradition in 
which he was reared is an ambiguous com- 
pound of rejection and nostalgia. What 
these writers, artists, politicals, and others 
have in common is a marginal status and 
sense of estrangement in their relation and 
attitude toward both general American so- 
ciety and their own Jewish background. 

I doubt if the like of our intellectual was 
very frequent before the late 20's; be- 
fore that, Jewish intellectuals were usually 
anchored in some strong tradition or move- 
ment: Zionism or Socialism or Yiddish Cul- 
ture. With the appearance of the depression, 
and the decline of large sections of the in- 
telligentsia to marginal and often lumpen 
status, our intellectual could no longer feel 
security or strike roots; he has today become 
the most atomized member of an increas- 
ingly atomized society. 

He suffers, of course, from the same sense 
of alienation that besets Jews as a group. 
Even when he succeeds in detaching him- 
self fairly completely from Jewish life, he 
continues to exhibit all of the restless, agoniz- 
ing rootlessness that is the Jew’s birthmark. 
He feels in his flesh the brand of his people: 
echoes of the endless trek of a people that 
could never find a home ring in his ears; 
the tradition of a people always “living on 
its wits” and on the precipice of disaster, he 
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finds fulfilled in his own life; the highly 
literary quality of his religious tradition, 
with its semantic nuances that produce a 
thinned-out verbal refinement, he finds 
characteristic of his own literary activity; 
and the traditional mock-hero of Jewish life, 
the luftmensh, of whom no one knows how 
he lives, our intellectual finds recreated in 
his own being. This very awareness of an 
inheritance makes for him inexpressibly 
poignant the double sense of being tied to, 
and having broken from, the past. He has 
inherited the agony of his people; its joy 
he knows only second-hand. 


_pgh meme his problem usually finds 
its central focus in his relationship to 
his family. Traditionally, the Jewish family 
has been an extraordinarily tightly-knit 
group. A people deprived of the sense of 
nationhood and constantly dissevered by 
overwhelming enemies could only turn in- 
ward towards the family unit as a substitute. 
If King David was no longer in his temple, 
if the temple was now merely dust, then 
the patriarch leading his family in prayer 
would construct a temple of his own. The 
family was the last shelter to which the per- 
secuted and miserable Jew could retire. 
Hence the peculiar poignance of Heine’s 
anecdote about the Jewish peddler who was 
a miserable beggar all week long, but on 
Friday night! ah, he was king of his realm 
in the worship of his God. 

Today, however, it is this very shelter that 
the Jewish intellectual has lost, this shelter 
which, however he may momentarily yearn 
for it, he knows he can never find again. 
Literally homeless, he has become the ul- 
timate wanderer. 

Fundamental to the Jewish intellectual’s 
sense of separateness is the simple fact that 
he is a Jew. The world will not let him 
forget this. Even if he has succeeded in con- 
structing some uneasy modus vivendi with 
American society in which he can never 
quite lose his separate identity, contemporary 
events stir in him reactions he cannot sup- 
press or disown. When Jews are murdered 
in a Polish pogrom, he feels a sense of com- 
munal martyrdom, not merely because “it 
might happen here too”—that is after all the 
least of it!—but because in a very real and 
bitter sense it is he too against whom the 


pogrom has been committed; it is his blood 
that stains the streets of Kielce. 

Some time ago this magazine’s predecessor 
conducted a symposium (Contemporary 
Jewish Record, February, 1944) in which 
writers of Jewish descent discussed the sig- 
nificance of their Jewishness for their work. 
Those who testified that Jewishness meant 
little to them did so with a profound sense 
of uneasiness; those who testified that it 
meant a great deal to them did so with the 
very same uneasiness. For the kind of con- 
temporary intellectual of whom we write, 
it is difficult to be a Jew and just as difficult 
not to be one. He is caught in the tension 
resulting from conflicts between his society 
and his tradition, his status and his desir 
he suffers as man, intellectual, and Jew. 

But the compensations he might acquire 
from a vital tie with his folk-past are also 
unavailable to him. He has lost the sense of 
continuity which was such sustenance to 
his forefathers. Who are his spiritual an 
cestors? The Rambam? Marx? Freud? 
Thoreau? Kierkegaard Cif he keeps up with 
the literary journals)? Or Sholem Asch’s 
dehydrated Jesus? 


EWISHNESS is no longer a vital part of his 

life: this is a matter of neither choice nor 
pique; it is nothing about which to moralize 
or judge; it is, in the circumstances, un- 
avoidable. He rejects religious values in 
general, as many modern intellectuals do. 
He cannot convince himself that a transier 
of the source of his woes from this world to 
another is meaningful for him, and his sci- 
entific, radical outlook makes him sceptical 
of any supernatural explanation of either 
nature or man. Together with his rejection 
of religion there is often a feeling of irrita 
tion towards the observances of its tradition. 
In many instances, this tradition is still a 
living part of his family’s life; in other in 
stances, the tradition is not so intimately 
known, for the father himself may no longer 
observe it. But in either case Jewish tradi 
tion gives our intellectual a feeling of un 
easiness. 

If he has experienced in his own life 
some of the Jewish folkways, he may recall 
with some nostalgia, for instance, the beau- 
tiful Seder ceremony his family observed 
each year: the melody of its chants; the 
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vigor and sweep of his father leading the 
family in Passover songs; the quiet pride of 
his mother watching the group in its most 
satisfying and ecstatic fulfillment of the 
unity for which she constantly yearns. 
While still a child he felt himself part of 
this tradition, of its beauty and pride; he 
loved to watch his father chant; he would 
wait especially for that part when the family 
would break off the prayer—always shortly 
before mealtime—to engage in a _ semi- 
serious, semi-humorous disputation on the 
meaning of the “ten plagues,” only to have 
it resolved by his father’s typically ironic 
remark that whatever the symbolic meaning 
of the plagues, the Egyptians certainly had 
the opportunity to discover their earthly 
meaning! 

And now twenty years later, cajoled by 
his parents into attending another Seder, he 
observes the decay of his family as it tries 
again to go through with the ceremony. He 
watches himself—that is after all what he 
is almost always doing—in relation to “his” 
family, he whose head may have been 
buzzing a few hours back with Kafka or 
Existentialism or the theory of permanent 
revolution or Chagall’s technique, and he 
wonders: where does he fit in now? The 
words of the prayer, which he does not un- 
derstand, and the melodies of the chants, 
which touch some subterranean source of 
kinship, stir in him a feeling of continuity 
that conflicts with his rejection of the cere- 
mony. 

So he sits on the sidelines while his father 
watches him out of the corner of his eye, 
acutely aware of the existence if not the 
cause of the son’s alienation. . 


= conflict exists not only on the level of 
intellectual rejection as against emotional 
recollection; it functions on another level 
as well. Our intellectual has in the course 
of his education developed an interest in the 
aesthetic components of religion, though he 
may reject its dogmas; his aesthetic senses 
are stirred by the beauties of the prayer and 
music, which he knows his world has never 
equalled for depth of feeling or integration. 
And as he sits at his father’s table, he is 
tempted to allow his senses to succumb to 
the rhythms of the prayer, though his scep- 
tical intelligence warns him that it is a 


thing of the past which he neither can, nor 
wishes to, recall. 

I suspect that this conflict between present 
conviction and past tradition is more painful 
with those intellectuals whose major concerns 
are cultural than those absorbed in politics. 
The writers and artists lack the systematic 
conviction that the political finds in the rev- 
olutionary movement. The political intel- 
lectual finds an anchor in his system of 
ideas, often explicitly anti-religious. And 
since the literary intellectual approaches 
tradition with a greater sensitivity to its 
beauty and possible sustenance for the cre- 
ative artist, he may more readily succumb 
to it than the political, whose major interest 
is in the future rather than the past. 

The family quite naturally becomes the 
center and arena of the struggle between 
his past and present. For what is, after all, 
the Jewish world to him but his family? 

The primary struggle, I believe, takes 
place with the father. In most Jewish im- 
migrant families, the father occupies an 
anomalous position. His education is in- 
complete, though his wit and sense of irony 
are not. Quite often he is not really the 
power in the family, the mother is often 
much more “practical” and decisive. But 
the father is still accorded the formal re- 
spect that is his traditional due. It is he who 
is the thinker, he who knows at least some- 
thing of the mysteries and wisdom of the 
Torah; and it is he who reads the Yiddish 
paper after work, when even the most shrew- 
ish wife will admonish her children “not to 
bother papa when he reads the paper.” 

The father desires in his son the fulfill- 
ment of his own undeveloped and frus- 
trated ambitions. “My son shouldn’t have 
to work in a shop’—how often have these 
words rung out with bitterness and deter- 
mination in Jewish immigrant homes! The 
father as one who still feels himself part of 
a people whose tradition is that of learning 
(after all, isn’t Einstein a Jew?) and who 
does read a little, if only the roman in the 
Forward or Day, has an exaggerated rev- 
erence for things intellectual; he will lit- 
erally work himself to death so that his son 
can go to college. But—and here is where 
the tragic conflict erupts—to the father in- 
tellectual achievement has become wedded 
to professional success—this he learned in 
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America. Learning is an end in itself—pro- 
vided it is not an end in itself, provided 
it helps his son become a teacher or a doctor. 
But our intellectual who has rebelled against 
the standards of bourgeois capitalist society 
cares little about professional success; he 
wishes to be a great novelist or immerse 
himself in a great cause, neither of which 
are particularly remunerative occupations. 
What is the good, asks the father, of my 
son’s education, his intelligence, his edelkeit 
—if he can’t make a living? And what is 
the good, asks the son, of being a success 
if it means succumbing to philistine stand- 
ards of values? 


FTEN enough the father does understand 

his son’s objections to America’s commer- 
cialized standards, for many immigrant Jews, 
especially those who are workers or have 
not themselves been traduced by the money 
mania, have a certain critical perception of 
American culture. But often the father 
deliberately closes his eyes to his son’s 
point of view because of a desire to see 
him “get ahead.” 

This climax of the father-son conflict, of 
course, has its roots in the son’s early 
childhood. As soon as the Jewish child is 
old enough to go into the streets, he dis- 
covers that the Yiddish his parents usually 
speak represents some kind of difference 
between his family and the external world. 

I recall vividly an incident that took place 
more than twenty years ago. Like many 
other Jewish children, I had been brought 
up in a constricted family environment, es- 
pecially since I was an only child, and at 
the age of five really knew Yiddish better 
than English. I attended my first day of 
kindergarten as if it were a visit to a new 
country. The teacher asked the children 
to identify various common objects. When 
my turn came she held up a fork and with- 
out hesitation I called it by its Yiddish 
name: “a goopel.” The whole class burst 
out laughing at me with that special cruelty 
of children. That afternoon I told my 
parents that I had made up my mind never 
to speak Yiddish to them again, though I 
would not give any reasons. It was a shock 
for them, the first in a series of conflicts be- 
tween immigrant and America. 

A similar incident: When I was a few 


years older, about eight or nine, my parents 
had a grocery store in an “Americanized” 
Jewish neighborhood, the West Bronx. | 
used to play in an abandoned lot about q 
block away from the store, and when I'd 
neglect to come home at supper time, my 
father would come to call for me. He would 
shout my name from afar, giving it a Yiddish 
twist: “Oivee!” I would always feel a sense 
of shame at hearing my name so mutilated 
in the presence of amused onlookers, and 
though I would come home—supper was 
supper!—I would always run ahead of my 
father as if to emphasize the existence of a 
certain distance between us. In later years 
I often wondered how I would react if my 
father were again to call “Oivee” at the top 
of his lungs in, say, Washington Square. 

Somewhat similarly, Isaac Rosenfeld in 
his novel, Passage from Home, has described 
still another aspect of the father-son con- 
flict. In his eagerness to raise the social 
status of his son, the father makes many 
sacrifices; one of the signs of that sacrifice 
is the accumulation of books bought by the 
son with his father’s money. The relation- 
ship between them, as Rosenfeld describes 
it, takes an indirect form: rather than flow- 
ing from person to person, it moves through 
the feelings held towards the books. The 
father feels the books to be both a reason 
for pride in his son’s intellectual attain 
ments, and at the same time a barrier to free 
communication with the son. That which 
he has given to his son out of his own labor 
marks the cultural differentiation widen- 
ing the gap between them. 


ND yet there often is a measure of under- 
A standing on the part of the fathers to 
their wayward intellectual sons. Two of 
my friends report identical experiences. One 
of them, a not very successful painter, tells 
me that when visiting his studio, his father 
gazes at his abstract paintings directly, side 
ways, from various angles, and then turns 
to him with a glance of irony as if to say: 
And for such madness I sent you to college! 
Yet, among his own friends, his father 
speaks with great pride of his son as a prom 
ising painter and will even drag out a few 
review clippings. 

My second friend is a leader of a small 
radical group. His father periodically be 
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rates him for wasting his time (“All right, 
go change the world, but can you make a 
living from it?”) and predicts a “bad end” 
for him as a jailbird. But let some acquaint- 
ance make a disparaging remark about his 
son, and the father will shout: “Boob! He 
is an idealist! You think he couldn’t make 
a good living if he weren’t an idealist?” 

In relation to the mother, the problem 
involves emotion more than status. Most 
marriages contracted between two timid and 
lost immigrants a quarter of a century ago 
manage to survive if only in order to pro- 
vide a home for the children, but they sel- 
dom survive on the basis of a genuine 
relationship of love. The mother often 
seeks in her son’s life a vicarious fulfillment 
for the emotional yearnings her own life 
could not satisfy, just as the father seeks 
vicarious fulfillment for his yearnings for 
status. 

From infancy on, the child is spoiled and 
petted by his mother: she keeps him in the 
feminine pattern as long as possible, delay- 
ing the cutting of his baby curls, and later 
trying to prevent him from entering street 
relationships by tying him to her apron 
strings; she inhibits his normal urges towards 
athletic activity by her fears that he will 
be hurt, infecting him with the same fears; 
and she burdens him with such a variety 
of tasks (school work, music lessons, Hebrew 
school, family obligations) that he has little 
time for normal childhood games. She con- 
stantly hovers over him, developing in him 
—as if with unconscious skill—the sense of 
dependence on her which he is later to find 
so difficult to overcome. The psychoanalyst 
Helene Deutsch, in her book, Psychology 
of Women, notes that “Jewish women show 
an overstressed oral-motherly giving towards 
their children . . . the mother develops a 
special interest in the nutritional process of 
the objects of her love and shows much 
solicitude about their food. . . . This over- 
emphasis on eating is especially typical of 
Jewish women.” Even when the son is a 
grown-up man, the mother will still fuss and 
fume about his food when he comes to 
visit her, as if to maintain the same modes 
of affection and dependence. 

In later years, again, the mother will ex- 
ploit all sorts of desperate devices to main- 
tain her hold on her son. She is constantly 
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appealing, no matter how subtly, to his 
guilt feelings: “After all I have done for 
you, now in my old age you are going to 
leave me!” A few subtly poisonous remarks 
about the girls whom he brings home “for 
inspection” are useful in this connection. 
In many instances, mothers develop neurotic 
complaints and psychosomatic illnesses as 
a means of binding the straying son to the 
family. 


'1HESE patterns are of course not unique 
fe Jewish families, but one’s impression is 
that they are considerably stronger in Jewish 
families. For one thing, the family is given 
a higher valuation among immigrant Jews 
than among most other groups. For an- 
other, the more or less typical parents whom 
we have sketched live their lives so vicari- 
ously, so without individual purpose or 
fulfillment, so thoroughly immersed in the 
lives of their children, that the urge to hold 
them to the family hearth is almost irre- 
sistible. And when the son is an “intel- 
lectual,” the mother especially hates to lose 
her control. For then the son is not leaving 
for respectable familyhood with a “fine” 
wife with whom he will call at his folks’ 
house every Friday night for supper. He is 
leaving to be a luftmensh—a starving 
poet, a painter without pictures, a radical 
leader without followers. He offers little 
promise for nachas—and who knows, God 
forbid, in his wanderings in the alien world 
he may find a shiksa for himself. 

And just as the kindness and indulgence 
of his parents make a break more difficult, 
so the son’s own understanding of his par- 
ents’ feelings has the same effect. The son 
has become sensitized to human feelings; 
he is an intellectual who is aware of the 
complexity of life and the tragedies of its 
development; he cannot but realize how 
painful his behavior, which he considers un- 
avoidable if he is to maintain his integrity, 
must be to his parents. And thus the tragedy 
of the family relationship persists: largely 
insoluble, a clash between two worlds in 
which even mutual understanding is of 
little help. The son must stray and wander 
along his tortured path; the parents must 
watch with bewilderment and anguish an 
alienation of the son on whom they have 
banked their entire lives. 
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ERHAPS the one word that best expresses 
Pas emotional complexion of the Jewish 
“intellectual” is that extraordinarily expres- 
sive German word Angst. It is a feeling that 
can be described as one of total loneliness, 
of complete rootlessness. It is the feeling 
of futility common to all contemporary in- 
tellectuals, the “powerless people”; but it 
is somehow heightened within the Jewish 
intellectual because of the special difficulties 
he faces. What makes his situation more 
unbearable is that he often cannot take 
even his own misery with complete serious- 
ness. 

The biting sense of irony he has acquired 
from his family associations and from the 
Jewish cultural tradition forces him to ob- 
serve his own ridiculousness, his own postur- 
ing, his objective insignificance in relation 
to his self-preoccupation. He is a victim 
of his own complexity of vision: even the 
most harrowing of his feelings, the most in- 
tolerable aspects of his alienation, he must 
still examine with the same mordant irony 
he applies to everything else. 

This dilemma often takes the form of an 
internal split in personality. One of the 
most glaring aspects of our Jewish intel- 
lectual’s personality is its total lack of spon- 
taneity: his obsessive need to control or 
at least to understand the situations in which 
he finds himself makes it impossible for him 
to react in any way which is not contrived, 
premeditated, calculated. He cannot sur- 
render himself to events or moods or people, 
for he is always searching for meanings and 
examining himself while he acts. And this 
self-examination, this split into participant 
and observer—in which he watches his own 
personality as if it belonged to someone else 
—is the core of his lack of spontaneity. For 
spontaneity requires a total reaction, and 
that the Jewish intellectual cannot find. 

Our intellectual suffers further from a 
very great overvaluation of verbal forms of 
communication. The word has become his 
final retreat; it alone has ultimate substan- 
tiality for him. The word becomes a sub- 
stitute for experience rather than an aspect 
of it. And in that way, the word also becomes 
an obstruction to thought. Who does not 
know intellectuals who juggle words bril- 
liantly, effortlessly, to such an extent that 
the process of thought, a process which in- 


volves struggle and effort, is often hardly 
visible? He who cannot act spontaneously 
finds his refuge in the word. 

Together with this excessive verbalism, 
there is often found a distressing unpro- 
ductivity among young Jewish intellectuals, 
A glance through the pages of any serious 
magazine will show dozens of names of 
writers who indicate one degree or another 
of promise. For the most part they write one 
or two stories, poems, or articles and then 
are never heard from again. (Little com- 
munication with the literate world filters 
up from the salt mines of publicity work.) 
This blight on productivity is not of course 
unique to Jewish intellectuals; it has been 
the theme of innumerable critical laments 
on the state of American culture. Yet, what- 
ever the more general causes of the difficulty 
in sustaining creative talent in America, is 
it not likely that the problems here de- 
scribed help produce the sterility which 
withers the early promise and hopes of so 
many talented young Jewish intellectuals? 

For a writer or artist who cannot lift 
himself out of the pitfalls and swamps of 
his own ego can hardly expect to reach the 
plane of objectivity essential to sustained 
and valuable work. So much of the work 
of young Jewish writers is the expression 
of either retribution or nostalgia for their 
past, the painful record of their painful 
ascent from adolescence to what they hope 
is maturity. But once they have chronicled 
their own pattern of sensitivity, they be. 
come barren. Choked by their internal con- 
flicts and pervasive self-consciousness, they 
lapse into a brooding silence. 


N His relation to other people, the Jewish 
t intellectual suffers from similar difficul- 
ties. There is a constant conflict between 
his pervasive need to be with other people, 
to find a sense of kinship in close relation- 
ships, and his trend toward withdrawal. 
And because withdrawal is often a necessary 
prerequisite for serious and creative intel- 
lectual work, this conflict becomes even 
sharper. It would not be so sharp if the 
Jewish intellectual had a sense of belonging, 
a sense of security in relation to his world 
and the people with whom he associates. 
But the lack of external buttresses forces him 
to turn to his own inner resources for in- 
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tellectual and emotional sustenance—the 
more he does so, the more does he withdraw, 
and the more he feels unhappy about his 
withdrawal and desires a sense of com- 
munity. 

That all this should affect the more 
personal aspects of his life, his relationships 
to women for instance, is inevitable. Hence 
his ambiguous attitude towards love: his 
romantic yearning for it as the one possible 
sustenance in an atomized, crazed world, 
the one pillar in a world of crumbling dust; 
and simultaneously, his shyness towards it, 
his inability to throw himself into it as a 
total personality. 

The social result of this situation can best 
be measured by recalling the short stories 
of Jewish life of several decades ago. Thyra 
Samter Winslow’s stories gave the then typi- 
cal pattern: the partly intellectualized im- 
migrant rising through painful struggle to 
economic security, only to be disdained by 
his “Americanized” children who seek an 
integration into American culture that their 
father can never have. Today however the 
pattern is different. Actually, the parents, 
even if they live in a half-ghetto and retain 
Yiddish for their language and still adhere 
to Jewish customs, have achieved a better 
integration into American society than their 
intellectualized sons. It is the son who is 
the “outsider,” the outcast. 


()' coursE — fortunately! — few individuals 
suffer from all the characteristics listed 
here. What I have attempted has been to 


abstract a typical pattern that characterizes a 
certain stratum of Jewish intellectuals; it 
goes without saying that I have not tried to 
portray any one individual. 

And I suppose that it is necessary to say 
at least a word about the possible solutions 
for the Jewish intellectual in his dilemma. 
Some would suggest Zionism; still others 
a return to traditional Judaism; others Jew- 
ish education; others a reconstruction of a 
Jewish community and a Jewish culture. 
I am very sceptical, however, of any familiar 
pat solution. 

My personal opinion is that any conclu- 
sion which affirms the necessity of “return- 
ing home” to the ways of one’s people is— 
like it or not—unrealistic and unlikely to be 
effected: the Jewish intellectual cannot, 
even if he wished to, return to a world no 
longer his. Possibly he can find some al- 
leviation in individual psychotherapy, but 
even that can only ease individual problems 
without touching the cause. Ultimately the 
problem can only be solved if an American 
society appears in which both the Jewish 
intellectual and his people, along with 
everyone else, can find integration, security, 
and acceptance. 

At the moment he must live in a society 
providing none of these; he must continue 
as what he is: the rootless son of a rootless 
people. He can find consolation and dignity, 
however, in the consciousness of his vision, 
in the awareness of his complexity, and in 
the rejection of self-pity. To each age its 
own burdens. 




















THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


A Story 


FRANZ KAFKA 


Tue revolutionary and hypnotic effect of 
the works of Franz Kafka, a Jew born in 
Prague who wrote in German, upon the lit- 
erary avant-garde of the world has been without 
parallel. Where Joyce, Proust, and Mann write 
finis to a whole age of fiction, Kafka seems to 
initiate a new one single-handed, pointing a 
way beyond most of the cardinal assumptions 
upon which Western fiction has rested until 
now. Kafka’s writings represent, moreover, 
perhaps the first time that an essentially and 
uniquely Jewish notion of reality, expressed 
hitherto nowhere but in religious forms, has 
found a secular voice. 

Kafka was born in Prague in 1883, the only 
son among four children of a successful and 
self-made businessman, who attempted to mold 
his male child in his own image. Kafka’s 
double-movement of resistance and appease- 
ment toward his father became the central ex- 
perience of his life. He resisted insofar as 
he preoccupied himself with literature and 
worked at his writing, but he appeased his 
father by taking a law degree and earning his 
own living in a labor-insurance company; and 
to some extent he even occupied himself with 
his father’s business affairs. The outcome of 
these divided activities was to confirm Kafka’s 
already obsessive sense of guilt, felt originally 
toward his father alone, but now toward his 
art as well. He did most of his writing at 
night and, unable to break the umbilical cord 
attaching him to the patriarchy that was his 
family, went on living with his parents until 
the age of thirty-seven. 

Shy, quiet, self-isolated, and neurotic though 
he was, Kafka mixed from youth on in literary 
and artistic circles in Prague, and his writing 
saw publication fairly early. Although his one 
complete and two fragmentary novels (The 
Trial, Amerika, and The Castle) were pub 
lished only after his death, through the inter 
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vention of Max Brod, his best friend, seven 
small books containing short stories 
sketches appeared during his lifetime. 

In 1917, at the age of thirty-four, Kafka 
discovered he had tuberculosis, which eventu 
ally forced him to leave his job and spend much 
of his time in sanitariums and in the country 
side. His interest in what he called his Jew 
ishness grew considerably during this period, 
though it had never been altogether dormant 
and he discovered Zionism, studied Hebrew 
and read the Talmud in translation. He had 
already made two attempts to get married but 
had been thwarted in each by financial diffi 
culties (as it is said), by his timidity in the 
face of women, or, perhaps by his fear of 
“competing” with his father by setting up an 
independent family. Yet at the same time h 
continued to long for children and a domestic 
life of his own. In the early 1920’s he met a 
Polish Jewish girl almost twenty years his 
junior, and an ardent Zionist, with whom he 
was at last able to settle down successfully for 
the short amount of time left to him. Even so 
he returned to his father’s house in the last 
year of his life, 1924, and left it only to go to 
the sanitarium in which he died. 


and 


KaFKA was not a religious writer, though 
many have interpreted him so, and his fiction 
is not allegory, though many have likewise, 
and just as erroneously, interpreted it so. The 
strangeness of his work arises from the fact 
that it abandons the immediate, historical 
reality that is the fluid in which most Western 
fiction, including allegory and fairy-tale, has 
lived, and takes place, instead, in a dimension 
far removed from factual reality and yet which 
seems the intensest texture of everyday life; 
there, only the quintessential situations of hu 
man life are experienced, those that recur 
again and again and make up, in their repeti 
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tive and uninteresting detail, the stock and 
staple of human existence. Kafka’s fiction is 
composed of parables and cases and deals with 
the paradigms, the patterns or habits of indi- 
vidual existence, not its originality or unicity, 
not the personal, historical or geographical 
identities that strike our eyes first. With a 
vision unobstructed by the meanings that re 
ligion, philosophy, ideology, and sheer hope 
read into the human condition, Kafka sees life 
as sealed off and governed by unknowable 
powers who permit us the liberty only to re- 
peat ourselves until we succumb. 

The finalities of life—the essential isolation 
of the individual, our inability to control the 
totality of existence for human ends, our ignor 
ance as to why we are here on earth—all these, 
conclusions arrived at by processes of thought 
that abstract from the immediate, specific sit 
uations of life, are in Kafka’s fiction related 
directly and immanently to the everyday and 
its routine. It is this identification of the ulti 
mate with the immediate that accounts for the 
apparently perverse logic of Kafka’s writing 
and for the way in which it violates the com 
mon assumptions of narrative literature. 

Kafka’s static, treadmill, “Chinese” work 
bears many resemblances to the one presented 
in the Halachic, legal part of post-Biblical 
Jewish religious tradition, that department of 
the writings of the sages which deals with the 
Law. Halachah, too, focuses on the paradigms 
of human existence, the recurring problems 
and situations rather than the exceptional or 
historical ones; it, too, is motivated by the same 
desire for logic and order that drives Kafka 
to “neurotic” lengths; and it likewise attempts 
to relate every iota, every habitual triviality of 
life, to the ultimate. Like the Amorites, the 
Tannaites, and all the rest, Kafka weighs, 
ponders, and questions everything from many 
sides in the effort to establish certainties that 
will survive chance and history; in him, as in 
them, we hear that characteristic double beat 
of dialectic: “on the one hand . . . and. on the 
other”; and, again like them, he writes as eco- 
nomically, transparently, prosaically, and tone 
lessly as possible, rejecting emotional color 
and stylistic embellishments in order to achieve 
the anonymous objectivity of a business letter, 
an official communication, a scientific report. 
But whereas Halachah arrests and systematizes 
life into case history for the sake of relating 
every jot and tittle of it to God, and is content, 
being away from Palestine, to go without his- 
tory until the coming of the Messiah, Kafka, 
with his Westernized sensibility, finds the world 
static in spite of himself; and experiences, not 
only its alienation, but also its lack of drama, 
resolution, and history as a nightmare paralyzing 
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us in the face of a doom that wells up out of its 
very orderliness. His heroes are haunted by 
anxiety and dread, not because they see the ap- 
proach of doom—which by the very fact of ap- 
proaching would give them a chance to cope 
with or at least assume responsibility for it—but 
because they feel its unmotivated presence all 
around them—lurking, so to speak, in the 
very furniture of their furnished rooms. 


Karxa’s vision of the world was revealed to 
him before he ever dabbled in the Talmud. 
Some critics have traced its source to his posi- 
tion as a Jew in Prague, member of a minority 
within a minority within a minority (the Jews 
of Bohemia, being German in culture, were 
in a sense part of the larger German minority 
there, which was in turn surrounded by 
Czechs, who in their turn were subject to Ger- 
man Austria). I do not doubt that there is 
much truth in this explanation, but it seems to 
me that the larger truth underneath Kafka’s 
unremitting sense of alienation and helpless- 
ness lies in the complex of his rélationship with 
his father and, perhaps involved in that, his 
Jewishness—to which he sometimes looked for 
the real home he could not find with his father. 
I do not think it is chauvinism on my part to 
assert that Kafka is the most Jewish of all 
modern writers, including those who write in 
Yiddish and Hebrew. He expresses the con 
temporary Jew as he really feels himself and 
his situation, not as he chooses to see and solve 
himself and his situation. And one of the 
problems Kafka confronts, wittingly or unwit 
tingly, is the subjective dilemma of the ma- 
jority of 2oth-century Jews, torn between the 
desire to act and to find a home and a safety 
really theirs, and the feeling that they are the 
objects of a history that runs along heedless 
of them and dangerous to them in what our 
Jewish bones feel, despite all our abstract abil 
ity to understand history, is its caprice. 

But it would be a serious and a vulgar error 
to confine Kafka’s definition of the human 
plight to Jews, whose situation is but an in- 
tenser and more naked version of the general 
human situation. The more Jewish Kafka is, 
the more universally human he becomes. That 
is the paradox and—platitude—of great art. 

Whether Kafka has anything of hope and 
encouragement to offer is a moot question. 
Some interpret him to counsel patience, care- 
fulness, and humility—a typically Jewish resig- 
nation to the psychological and physical lim- 
itations of life and to the futility of trying to 
wish them away. (This is a resignation against 
which most imaginative Jews have, at least 
in their youth, rebelled with an extreme, often 
undirected, but always understandable pas- 
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sion.) But it is probable that Kafka had no 
message more explicit than a personal sense 
of life that included contradictions without 
resolving them. The very fact that he wrote 
and wanted above all else to be a great writer 
proves that he did not altogether despair. He 
kept alive as !ong as he could; he was more 
often miserable than not, but he did not com- 
mit suicide. 

The epilogue to Kafka’s life and work was 
furnished by history and the outside world— 
the world of officials and of strangers on the 
street, of janitors and peasants and coachmen, 
of Gentiles—the world that filled him with such 
apprehension. His dread was confirmed as 
senselessly and arbitrarily as he divined it would 
be: his sisters and their families, including two 
brothers-in-law, a niece, and a nephew, were 
taken from their homes in Czechoslovakia by 
the Nazis and sent to their deaths in Auschwitz. 
And one of the relatively few houses destroyed 





HE Great Wall of China was fin- 
ished off at its northernmost corner. 
From the southeast and the south- 
west it came up in two sections that finally 
converged there. This principle of piece- 
meal construction was also applied on a 
smaller scale by both of the two great armies 
of labor, the eastern and the western. It was 
done in this way: gangs of some twenty 
workers were formed who had to accomplish 
a length, say, of five hundred yards of wall, 
while a similar gang built another stretch 
of the same length to meet the first. But 
after the junction had been made the con- 
struction of the wall was not carried on from 
the point, let us say, where this thousand 
yards ended; instead the two groups of work- 
ers were transferred to begin building again 
in quite different neighborhoods. Naturally 
in this way many great gaps were left, 
which were only filled in gradually and bit 
by bit, some, indeed, not till after the official 
announcement that the wall was finished. 
In fact it is said that there are gaps which 
have never been filled in at all, an assertion, 
however, which is probably merely one of 
the many legends to which the building of 
the wall gave rise, and which cannot be 
verified, at least by any single man with his 
own eyes and judgment, on account of the 
extent of the structure. 

Now on first thought one might con- 
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in the street-fighting that preceded the libera- 
tion of Prague was the home of Kafka’s parents, 
in which he had lived so much of his life. 


Tue story by Kafka printed below—which pre- 
sents his universe in brief—is the one that 
gives its title to the collection of his short 
stories, sketches, and aphorisms which Schocken 
Books will publish in the near future, in a 
translation by Edwin Muir, the Scotch poet 
and critic. This collection originally appeared 
in England before the war. Schocken, by 
whose permission the story appears here, wil] 
also publish a definitive German edition in ten 
volumes of Kafka’s complete works, edited by 
Max Brod and including hitherto unpublished 
writings. The first five of these voiumes wil] 
appear this fall. They will be followed at 
some time in the future by an equally com- 
plete and definitive English-language edition. 

—CLEMENT GREENBERG 


ceive that it would have been more ad- 
vantageous in every way to build the wall 
continuously, or at least continuously within 
the two main divisions. After all the wall 
was intended, as was universally proclaimed 
and known, to be a protection against the 
peoples of the north. But how can a wall 
protect if it is not a continuous structure? 
Not only cannot such a wall protect, but 
what there is of it is in perpetual danger. 
These blocks of wall left standing in de- 
serted regions could be easily pulled down 
again and again by the nomads, especially 
as these tribes, rendered apprehensive by the 
building operations, kept changing their en- 
campments with incredible rapidity, like 
locusts, and so perhaps had a better general 
view of the progress of the wall than we, the 
builders. Nevertheless the task of construc- 
tion probably could not have been carried 
out in any other way. To understand this we 
must take into account the following: The 
wall was to be a protection for centuries: ac- 
cordingly the most scrupulous care in the 
building, the application of the architectural 
wisdom of all known ages and peoples, an 
unremitting sense of personal responsibility 
in the builders, were indispensable prerequi- 
sites for the work. True, for the more 
purely manual tasks ignorant day laborers 
from the populace, men, women and chil- 
dren who offered their services for good 
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money, could be employed; but for the 
supervision even of every four day laborers 
an expert versed in the art of building was 
required, a man who was capable of enter- 
ing into and feeling with all his heart what 
was involved. And the higher the task, the 
greater the responsibility. And such men 
were actually to be had, if not indeed so 
abundantly as the work of construction 
could have absorbed, yet in great numbers. 


rn the work had not been undertaken 
FP without thought. Fifty years before the 
first stone was laid the art of architecture, 
and especially that of masonry, had been 
proclaimed as the most important branch of 
knowledge throughout the whole area of a 
China that was to be walled round, and all 
other arts gained recognition only in so far 
as they had reference to it. I can still re- 
member quite well us standing as small chil- 
dren, scarcely sure on our feet, in our teach- 
er’s garden, and being ordered to build a 
sort of wall out of pebbles; and then the 
teacher, girding up his robe, ran full tilt 
against the wall, of course knocking it down, 
and scolded us so terribly for the shoddiness 
of our work that we ran weeping in all direc- 
tions to our parents. A trivial incident, but 
significant of the spirit of the time. 

1 was lucky inasmuch as the building of 
the wall was just beginning when, at 
twenty, I had passed the last examination 
of the lowest grade school. I say lucky, for 
many who before my time had achieved the 
highest degree of culture available to them 
could find nothing year after year to do with 
their knowledge, and drifted uselessly about 
with the most splendid architectural plans in 
their heads, and sank by thousands into 
hopelessness. But those who finally came 
to be employed in the work as supervisors, 
even though it might be of the lowest rank, 
were truly worthy of their task. They were 
masons who had reflected much, and did not 
cease to reflect, on the building of the wall, 
men who with the first stone which they 
sank in the ground felt themselves a part 
of the wall. Masons of that kind, of course, 
had not only a desire to perform their work 
in the most thorough manner, but were also 
impatient to see the wall finished in its com- 
plete perfection. Day laborers have not this 
impatience, for they look only to their 


wages, and the higher supervisors, indeed 
even the supervisors of middle rank, could 
see enough of the manifold growth of the 
construction to keep their spirits confident 
and high. But to encourage the subor- 
dinate supervisors, intellectually so vastly su- 
perior to their apparently petty tasks, other 
measures must be taken. One could not, 
for instance, expect them to lay one stone 
on another for months or even years on end, 
in an uninhabited mountainous region, hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes; the hope- 
lessness of such hard toil, which yet could 
not reach completion even in the longest 
lifetime, would have cast them into despair 
and above all made them less capable for 
the work. It was for this reason that the 
system of piecemeal building was decided 
on. Five hundred yards could be accom- 
plished in about five years; by that time, 
however, the supervisors were as a rule 
quite exhausted and had lost all faith in 
themselves, in the wall, in the world. Ac- 
cordingly, while they were still exalted by 
the jubilant celebrations marking the com- 
pletion of the thousand yards of wall, they 
were sent far, far away, saw on their journey 
finished sections of the wall rising here and 
there, came past the quarters of the high 
command and were presented with badges 
of honor, heard the rejoicing of new armies 
of labor streaming past from the depths of 
the land, saw forests being cut down to be- 
come supports for the wall, saw mountains 
being hewn into stones for the wall, heard 
at the holy shrines hymns rising in which 
the pious prayed for the completion of the 
wall. All this assuaged their impatience. 
The quiet life of their homes, where they 
rested some time, strengthened them; the 
humble credulity with which their reports 
were listened to, the confidence with which 
the simple and peaceful burgher believed 
in the eventual completion of the wall, all 
this tightened up again the cords of the 
soul. Like eternally hopeful children they 
then said farewell to their homes; the desire 
once more to labor on the wall of the nation 
became irresistible. They set off earlier than 
they needed; half the village accompanied 
them for long distances. Groups of people 
with banners and scarfs waving were on all 
the roads; never before had they seen how 
great and rich and beautiful and worthy of 
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love their country was. Every fellow- 
countryman was a brother for whom one 
was building a wall of protection, and who 
would return lifelong thanks for it with all 
he had and did. Unity! Unity! Shoulder 
to shoulder, a ring of brothers, a current of 
blood no longer confined within the narrow 
circulation of one body, but sweetly rolling 
and yet ever returning throughout the end- 
less leagues of China. 


Hus, then, the system of piecemeal con- 
Nester becomes comprehensible; but 
there were still other reasons for it as well. 
Nor is there anything odd in my pausing 
over this question for so long; it is one of 
the crucial problems in the whole building 
of the wall, unimportant as it may appear 
at first glance. If I am to convey and make 
understandable the ideas and feelings of 
that time I cannot go deeply enough into 
this very question. 

First, then, it must be said that in those 
days things were achieved scarcely inferior 
to the construction of the Tower of Babel, 
although as regards divine approval, at least 
according to human reckoning, strongly at 
variance with that work. I say this because 
during the early days of building a scholar 
wrote a book in which he drew the compari- 
son in the most exhaustive way. In it he 
tried to prove that the Tower of Babel failed 
to reach its goal, not because of the reasons 
universally advanced, or at least that among 
those recognized reasons the most important 
of all was not to be found. His proofs were 
drawn not merely from written documents 
and reports; he also claimed to have made 
enquiries on the spot, and to have discovered 
that the tower failed and was bound to fail 
because of the weakness of the foundation. 
In this respect at any rate our age was vastly 
superior to that ancient one. Almost every 
educated man of our time was a mason by 
profession and infallible in the matter of 
laying foundations. That, however, was not 
what our scholar was concerned to prove; 
for he maintained that the Great Wall alone 
would provide for the first time in the his- 
tory of mankind a secure foundation for a 
new Tower of Babel. First the wall, there- 
fore, and then the tower. His book was in 
everybody’s hands at that time, but I admit 
that even today I cannot quite make out 





how he conceived this tower. How could 
the wall, which did not form even a circle. 
but only a sort of quarter or half-circle, pro- 
vide the foundation for a tower? That 
could obviously be meant only in a spiritual 
sense. But in that case why build the actual 
wall, which after all was something concrete, 
the results of the lifelong labor of multi- 
tudes of people? And why were there in 
the book plans, somewhat nebulous plans, 
it must be admitted, of the tower, and pro- 
posals worked out in detail for mobilizing 
the people’s energies for the stupendous 
new work? 

There were many wild ideas in people’s 
heads at that time—this scholar’s book is 
only one example—perhaps simply because 
sO many were trying to join forces as far as 
they could for the achievement of a single 
aim. Human nature, essentially changeable, 
unstable as the dust, can endure no restraint; 
if it binds itself it soons begins to tear madly 
at its bonds, until it rends everything asun- 
der, the wall, the bonds and its very self. 


T 1s possible that these very considerations, 
I which militated against the building of 
the wall at all, were not left out of account 
by the high command when the system of 
piecemeal construction was decided on. We 
—and here I speak in the name of many 
people—did not really know ourselves until 
we had carefully scrutinized the decrees of 
the high command, when we discovered 
that without the high command neither our 
book learning nor our human understanding 
would have sufficed for the humble tasks 
which we performed in the great whole. In 
the office of the command—where it was 
and who sat there no one whom I have 
asked knew then or knows now—in that 
ofice one may be certain that all human 
thoughts and desires were revolved, and 
counter to them all human aims and fullfill- 
ments. And through the window the 
reflected splendours of divine worlds fell on 
the hands of the leaders as they traced their 
plans. 

And for that reason the incorruptible ob- 
server must hold that the command, if it 
had seriously desired it, could also have 
overcome those difficulties which prevented 
a system of continuous construction. There 
remains, therefore, nothing but the con- 
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clusion that the command deliberately chose 
the system of piecemeal construction. But 
the piecemeal construction was only a make- 
shift and therefore inexpedient. Remains 
the conclusion that the command willed 
something inexpedient.—Strange conclusion! 
_True, and yet in one respect it has much 
to be said for it. One can perhaps safely 
discuss it now. In those days many people, 
and among them the best, had a secret 
maxim which ran: Try with all your might 
to comprehend the decrees of the high com- 
mand, but only up to a certain point; then 
avoid further meditation. A very wise 
maxim, which moreover was elaborated in 
a parable that was later often quoted: Avoid 
further meditation, but not because it might 
be harmful; it is not at all certain that it 
would be harmful. What is harmful or not 
harmful has nothing to do with the question. 
Consider rather the river in spring. It rises 
until it grows mightier and nourishes more 
richly the soil on the long stretch of its 
banks, still maintaining its own course until 
it reaches the sea, where it is all the more 
welcome because it is a worthier ally.—Thus 
far may you urge your meditations on the 
decrees of the high command.—But after 
that the river overflows its banks, loses out- 
line and shape, slows down the speed of its 
current, tries to ignore its destiny by forming 
little seas in the interior of the land, dam- 
ages the fields, and yet cannot maintain 
itself for long in its new expanse, but must 
run back between its banks again, must 
even dry up wretchedly in the hot season 
that presently follows—thus far may you 
not urge your meditations on the decrees of 
the high command. 


Nn though this parable may have had 
extraordinary point and force during 
the building of the wall, it has at most only 
a restricted relevance for my present essay. 
My enquiry is purely historical; no lightning 
flashes any longer from the long since van- 
ished thunderclouds, and so I may venture 
to seek for an explanation of the system of 
piecemeal construction which goes farther 
than the one that contented people then. 
The limits which my capacity for thought 
imposes upon me are narrow enough, but 
the province to be traversed here is infinite. 
Against whom was the Great Wall to serve 


as a protection? Against the people of the 
north. Now, I come from the southeast of 
China. No northern people can menace 
us there. We read of them in the books of 
the ancients; the cruelties which they com- 
mit in accordance with their nature make 
us sigh beneath our peaceful trees. The 
faithful representations of the artist show 
us these faces of the damned, their gaping 
mouths, their jaws furnished with great 
pointed teeth, their half-shut eyes that al- 
ready seem to be seeking out the victim 
which their jaws will rend and devour. 
When our children are unruly we show 
them these pictures, and at once they fly 
weeping into our arms. But nothing more 
than that do we know about these north- 
erners. We have not seen them, and if we 
remain in our villages we shall never see 
them, even if on their wild horses they 
should ride as hard as they can straight 
towards us—the land is too vast and would 
not let them reach us, they would end their 
course in the empty air. 

Why, then, since that is so, did we leave 
our homes, the stream with its bridges, our 
mothers and fathers, our weeping wives, our 
children who needed our care, and depart 
for the distant city to be trained there, while 
our thoughts journeyed still farther away 
to the wall in the north? Why? A question 
for the high command. Our leaders know 
us. They, absorbed in gigantic anxieties, 
know of us, know our petty pursuits, see us 
sitting together in our humble huts, and 
approve or disapprove the evening prayer 
which the father of the house recites in the 
midst of his family. And if I may be allowed 
to express such ideas about the high com- 
mand, then I must say that in my opinion 
the high command has existed from old 
time, and was not assembled, say, like a 
gathering of mandarins summoned hastily 
to discuss somebody’s fine dream in a con- 
ference as hastily terminated, so that that 
very evening the people are drummed out 
of their beds to carry out what has been 
decided, even if it should be nothing but an 
illumination in honor of a god who may 
have shown great favour to their masters 
the day before, only to drive them into some 
dark corner with cudgel blows tomorrow, 
almost before the illuminations have died 
down. Far rather do I believe that the high 
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command has existed from all eternity, and 
the decision to build the wall likewise. Un- 
witting peoples of the north, who imagined 
they were the cause of it! Honest, unwitting 
Emperor, who imagined he decreed it! We 
builders of the wall know that it was not so 
and hold our tongues. 


urinc the building of the wall and ever 
D since to this very day I have occupied 
myself almost exclusively with the compar- 
ative history of races—there are certain ques- 
tions which one can probe to the marrow, 
as it were, only by this method—and I have 
discovered that we Chinese possess certain 
folk and political institutions that are unique 
in their clarity, others again unique in their 
obscurity. The desire to trace the causes of 
these phenomena, especially the latter, has 
always teased me and teases me still, and 
the building of the wall is itself essentially 
involved with these problems. 

Now one of the most obscure of our in- 
stitutions is that of the Empire itself. In 
Pekin, naturally, at the imperial court, there 
is some clarity to be found on this subject, 
though even that is more illusive than real. 
Also the teachers of political law and history 
in the high schools claim to be exactly in- 
formed of these matters, and to be capable 
of passing on their knowledge to their stu- 
dents. The farther one descends among the 
lower schools the more, naturally enough, 
does one find teachers’ and pupils’ doubts 
of their own knowledge vanishing, and 
superficial culture mounting sky-high round 
a few precepts that have been drilled into 
people’s minds for centuries, precepts which, 
though they have lost nothing of their 
eternal truth, remain eternally invisible in 
this fog of confusion. 

But it is precisely this question of the 
Empire which in my opinion the common 
people should be asked to answer, since 
after all they are the Empire’s final support. 
Here, I must confess, I can only speak once 
more for my native place. Except for the 
nature gods and their ritual, which fills the 
whole year in such beautiful and rich alter- 
nation, we think only about the Emperor. 
But not about the present one; or rather we 
would think about the present one if we 
knew who he was or knew anything definite 
about him. True—and it is the sole curiosity 


that fills us—we are always trying to get 
information on this subject, but, strange as 
it may sound, it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover anything, either from pilgrims, though 
they have wandered through many lands, or 
from near or distant villages, or from sailors, 
though they have navigated not only our 
little stream, but also the sacred rivers. One 
hears a great many things, true, but can 
gather nothing definite. 

So vast is our land that no fable could 
do justice to its vastness, the heavens can 
scarcely span it—and Pekin is only a dot 
in it, and the imperial palace less than a dot. 
The Emperor as such, on the other hand, is 
mighty throughout all the hierarchies of the 
world: admitted. But the existent Emperor, 
a man like us, lies much like us on a couch 
which is of generous proportions, perhaps, 
and yet very possibly may be quite narrow 
and short. Like us be sometimes stretches 
himself and when he is very tired yawns 
with his delicately cut mouth. But how 
should we know anything about that-— 
thousands of miles away in the south— 
almost on the borders of the Tibetan High- 
lands? And besides, any tidings, even if they 
did reach us, would arrive far too late, would 
have become obsolete long before they 
reached us. The Emperor is always sur- 
rounded by a brilliant and yet ambiguous 
throng of nobles and courtiers—malice and 
enmity in the guise of servants and friends 
—who form a counter-weight to the Imperial 
power and perpetually labor to unseat the 
ruler from his place with poisoned arrows. 
The Empire is immortal, but the Emperor 
himself totters and falls from his throne, yes 
whole dynasties sink in the end and breathe 
their last in one death-rattle. Of these 
struggles and sufferings the people will 
never know; like tardy arrivals, like stran- 
gers in a city, they stand at the end of some 
densely thronged  side-street _ peacefully 
munching the food they have brought with 
them, while far away in front, in the market 
square at the heart of the city, the execution 
of their ruler is proceeding. 


b po is a parable that describes this sit- 
uation very well: The Emperor, so it 
runs, has sent a message to you, the humble 
subject, the insignificant shadow cowering 
in the remotest distance before the imperial 
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sun; the Emperor from his death-bed has 
sent a message to you alone. He has com- 
manded the messenger to kneel down by the 
bed, and has whispered the message to him; 
so much store did he lay on it that he or- 
dered the messenger to whisper it back into 
his ear again. Then by a nod of the head he 
has confirmed that it is right. Yes, before 
the assembled spectators of his death—all the 
obstructing walls have been broken down, 
and on the spacious and loftily-mounting 
open staircases stand in a ring the great 
princes of the Empire—before all these he 
has delivered his message. The messenger 
immediately sets out on his journey; a 
powerful, an indefatigable man; now push- 
ing with his right arm, now with his left, 
he cleaves a way for himself through the 
throng; if he encounters resistance he points 
to his breast, where the symbol of the sun 
glitters; the way, too, is made easier for him 
than it would be for any other man. But 
the multitudes are so vast; their numbers 
have no end. If he could reach the open 
fields how fast he would fly, and soon doubt- 
less you would hear the welcome hammering 
of his fists on your door. But instead how 
vainly does he wear out his strength; still 
he is only making his way through the 
chambers of the innermost palace; never 
will he get to the end of them; and if he 
succeeded in that nothing would be gained; 
he must fight his way next down the stair; 
and if he succeeded in that nothing would 
be gained; the courts would still have to be 
crossed; and after the courts the second outer 
palace; and once more stairs and courts; and 
once more another palace; and so on for 
thousands of years; and if at last he should 
burst through the outermost gate—but never, 
never can that happen—the imperial capital 
would lie before him, the center of the 
world, crammed to bursting with its own 
refuse. Nobody could fight his way through 
here even with a message from a dead man. 
—But you sit at your window when evening 
falls and dream it to yourself. 

Just so, as hopelessly and as hopefully, do 
our people regard the Emperor. They do 
not know what emperor is reigning, and 
there exist doubts regarding even the name 
of the dynasty. In school a great deal is 
taught about the dynasties with the dates 
of succession, but the universal uncertainty 


in this matter is so great that even the best 
scholars are drawn into it. Long-dead em- 
perors are set on the throne in our villages, 
and one that only lives in song recently had 
a proclamation of his read out by the priest 
before the altar. Battles that are old history 
are new to us, and one’s neighbour rushes 
in with a jubilant face to tell the news. 
The wives of the emperors, pampered and 
overweening, seduced from noble custom by 
wily courtiers; swelling with ambition, 
vehement in their greed, uncontrollable in 
their lust, practise their abominations ever 
anew. The more deeply they are buried in 
time the more glaring are the colors in 
which their deeds are painted, and with a 
loud cry of woe our village eventually hears 
how an empress drank her husband’s blood 
in long draughts thousands of years ago. 


i then, do our people deal with de- 
parted emperors, but the living ruler 
they confuse among the dead. If once, only 
once in a man’s lifetime, an imperial official 
on his tour of the provinces should arrive 
by chance at our village, make certain an- 
nouncements in the name of the govern- 
ment, scrutinize the tax lists, examine the 
school children, enquire of the priest regard- 
ing our doings and affairs, and then, before 
he steps into his litter, should sum up his 
impressions in verbose admonitions to the 
assembled commune—then a smile flits over 
every face, each man throws a stolen glance 
at his neighbor, and bends over his children 
so as not to be observed by the official. Why, 
they think to themselves, he’s speaking of 
a dead man as if he were alive, this Emperor 
of his died long ago, the dynasty is blotted 
out, the good official is having his joke with 
us, but we will behave as if we did not 
notice it, so as not to offend him. But we 
shall obey in earnest no one but our present 
ruler, for to do anything else would be a 
crime. And behind the departing litter of the 
official there rises in might as ruler of the vil- 
lage some figure fortuitously exalted from an 
urn already crumbled to dust. 

Similarly our people are but little affected 
by revolutions in the state or contemporary 
wars. I recall an incident in my youth. A 
revolt had broken out in a neighboring, but 
yet quite distant, province. What caused it 
I can no longer remember, nor is it of any 
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importance now; occasions for revolt can be 
found there any day, the people are an ex- 
citable people. Well, one day a leaflet pub- 
lished by the rebels was brought to my 
father’s house by a beggar who had crossed 
that province. It happened to be a feast 
day, our rooms were filled with guests, the 
priest sat in the chief place and studied the 
sheet. Suddenly everybody started to laugh, 
in the confusion the sheet was torn, the 
beggar, who however had already received 
abundant alms, was driven out of the room 
with blows, the guests dispersed to enjoy 
the beautiful day. Why? The dialect of this 
neighboring province differs in some essen- 
tial respects from ours, and this difference 
occurs also in certain turns of the written 
speech, which for us have an archaic char- 
acter. Hardly had the priest read out two 
lines before we had already come to our 
decision. Ancient history told long ago, old 
sorrows long since healed, and though—so 
it seems to me in recollection—the grue- 
someness of the living present was irrefu- 
tably conveyed by the beggar’s words, we 
laughed and shook our heads and refused 
to listen any longer. So eager are our people 
to obliterate the present. 

If from such appearances any one should 
draw the conclusion that in reality we have 
no Emperor, he would not be far from the 
truth. Over and over again it must be re- 
peated: There is perhaps no people more 
faithful to the Emperor than ours in the 
south, but the Emperor derives no advan- 
tage from our fidelity. True, the sacred 
dragon stands on the little column at the 
end of our village, and ever since the be- 
ginning of human memory it has breathed 
out its fiery breath in the direction of Pekin 
in token of homage—but Pekin itself is far 
stranger to the people in our village than 
the next world. Can there really be a village 
where the houses stand side by side, cover- 
ing all the fields for a greater distance than 
one can see from our hills, and can there 
be dense crowds of people packed between 
these houses day and night? We find it 
more difficult to picture such a city than to 
believe that Pekin and its Emperor are one, 
a-cloud, say, peacefully voyaging beneath 
the sun in the course of the ages. 

Now the result of holding such opinions 


is a life on the whole free and unconstrained. 
By no means immoral, however; hardly ever 
have I found in my travels such pure morals 
as in my native village. But yet a life that is 
subject to no contemporary law, and attends 
only to the exhortations and warnings which 
come to us from olden times. 

I guard against large generalizations, and 
do not assert that in all the countless villages 
in my province it is so, far less in all the 
five hundred provinces of China. Yet per- 
haps I may venture to assert on the basis 
of the many writings on this subject which 
I have read, as well as from my own 
observation—the building of the wall in 
particular, with its abundance of human 
material, provided a man of sensibility with 
the opportunity of traversing the souls of 
almost all the provinces—on the basis of all 
this, then, perhaps I may venture to assert 
that the prevailing attitude to the Emperor 
shows persistently and universally something 
fundamentally in common with that of our 
village. Now I have no wish whatever to 
represent this attitude as a virtue; on the 
contrary. True, the essential responsibility 
for it lies with the government, which in 
the most ancient empire in the world has 
not yet succeeded in developing, or has 
neglected to develop, the institution of the 
empire to such precision that its workings 
extend directly and unceasingly to the 
farthest frontiers of the land. On the other 
hand, however, there is also involved a cer 
tain feebleness of faith and imaginative 
power on the part of the people, that pre- 
vents them from raising the empire out of 
its stagnation in Pekin and clasping it in 
all its palpable living reality to their own 
breasts, which yet desire nothing better than 
but once to feel that touch and then to die. 

This attitude then is certainly no virtue. 
All the more remarkable is it that this very 
weakness should seem to be one of the 
greatest unifying influences among our peo- 
ple; indeed, if one may dare to use the 
expression, the very ground on which we 
live. To set about establishing a fundamen- 
tal defect here would mean undermining 
not only our consciences, but, what is far 
worse, our feet. And for that reason I shall 
not proceed any further at this stage with 
my enquiry into these questions. 
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sonality traits, but little study of them. 

Stereotypes supersede critical judgment, 
argument substitutes for investigation, and the 
whole question is enveloped in myth. Jews 
are more intelligent, Jews are shrewd, Jews 
feel inferior, Jews feel superior, Jews are neu- 
rotic or psychotic, Jews are this or that—you 
take your choice; perhaps the assertions have 
some basis in reality, perhaps not. 

It is possible to determine personality traits 
scientifically, and such scientific determination 
must be the final arbiter. While some illumina- 
tion may be gained from literary and specu- 
lative discussions of the Jews, the lone man’s 
thinking, based on his uncontrolled experience, 


[mnt has been much talk of Jewish per- 
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can do little more than offer lines of study. 
Only the social scientist, working intelligently 
within the boundaries of scientific discipline, 
can tell us which propositions are true and 
which are false. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize 
the results of scientific study of Jewish per- 
sonality. Our object is not so much to give 
a rounded picture of Jewish personality as to 
identify those traits differentiating it from the 
average non-Jewish personality. To this end, 
attention will be focused upon investigations 
that have compared groups of Jews and non- 
Jews and reached significant, verifiable con- 
clusions. 


PRELIMINARY word of caution: The direc- 
A tors of research, the social scientists, are 
ordinary members of society, sharing its pas- 
sions, opinions, and limitations as much as 
any midwife. In addition, unfortunately, most 
scientists belong to the same social class. If 
their status were more varied, variant opinions 
might counterbalance one another, enlarging 
the total perspective; but the vast body of con- 
temporary social science operates within an 
academic framework whose intellectual bound- 
aries are no less rigid for being unperceived. 
The security of tenure in a cloistered world 
calms discontent; irreverent or political activity 
is eschewed; the academician tends to woo the 
status quo. These conditions circumscribe the 
scope, and qualify the findings, of most current 
social research. 
The academician does not study reality in 
a manner best calculated to answer a particular 
question (and the questions he asks frequently 
have relevance only to members of his profes- 
sion); instead he tends to examine such pieces 
of reality as float by him in the classroom or 
library, aspects of society that are comfortably 
accessible and often, also, comforting. A recent 
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ambitious study of the “normal man,” for 
instance, selected only Harvard men for anal- 
ysis! A critic has rightly remarked that “the 
existing science of human behavior is largely 
the science of the behavior of sophomores.” 
The field anthropologist, and sociologists such 
as those of the Chicago school, offer exceptions, 
but here, too, research has a way of being 
channeled into convenient grooves, and the 
fresh outlook is rare. No group of social sci- 
entists has sinned more in this manner than 
the psychologists, to whom we shall have to 
turn for most of our information on Jewish 
personality. 

Perhaps a hundred psychologists have been 
sufficiently interested in various aspects of 
Jewish personality to publish papers on the 
subject in English-language journals. Yet none 
has selected a representative sample of Jews 
and compared their behavior with a similar 
sample of non-Jews in real-life situations. Such 
an enterprise might settle the problems posed, 
but it would take the psychologist away from 
his desk and involve him in collaboration with 
non-collegiate organizations. What we have 
instead is a series of erratic, disparate, and 
occasionally contradictory findings based upon 
pencil-and-paper tests of students, clinical ob- 
servations of maladjusted individuals, and un- 
checked generalizations from personal experi- 
ence. And these investigations are largely 
confined to shallow, isolated dimensions of 
personality: studies of the whole Jewish per- 
sonality by a multiplicity of the techniques 
available to modern psychology are still un- 
known. 

This is a poor basis on which to work, but 
we cannot alter the materials at hand. What 
we can do is use them judiciously. Future 
psychologists will build with more durable 
material. 


CCORDING to a basic conclusion of contem- 

porary social science, character is rooted 
in social structure. That is to say: Instincts 
and racially (i.e. genetically) determined prop- 
erties do not explain why groups of men 
differ in their character and behavior (except 
in purely physiological ways: ability to with- 
stand sunburn, for example, or immunity to 
yellow fever). On the other hand, the social 
conditions under which men live do tend to 
explain differences in behavior—and even cer- 
tain physiological functions, such as upright 
posture or night vision, are surprisingly modi- 
fied by social circumstance. Jewish personal- 
ity, then, is not a hereditary constant, but a 
shifting substance that varies with time and 
culture. - While it is true that common ele- 
ments may be found in the social position of 


all Jews since the Diaspora, these are insuff- 
cient to condition a universal Jewish prototype. 
The Yemenite Jew, the medieval Jew, the 
Palestinian Jewish farmer, are essentially dis. 
similar. 

Here we are concerned primarily with the 
personality of the modern American Jew, 
though comparative evidence on European Jews 
may be of some relevance. 

American Jewry presents a diverse picture, 
with differing national backgrounds, class char 
acteristics, and degrees of assimilation. Even 
within a single generation, these differences 
are so manifest that Louis Wirth, after listing 
various common Jewish personality types (e.. 
the mensh, allrightnick, shlemiel, luftmensh, 
genosse), was led to declare: “Striking as the 
differences between Jew and non-Jew may be, 
the individual and sectional differences within 
the Jewish group are even greater” (“Some 
Jewish Types of Personality,” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, Number 
20, 1926). And a recent study of twelve col- 
lege groups found that the two whose men- 
bers held the most widely-separated personal 
values were, respectively, a group of Jewish 
theology students, and a group of Jews 
banded together in a political club. CA. Wood 
ruff, “Personal Values and Religious Back- 
grounds,” Journal of Social Psychology, Volume 
22, 1945.) 

But we should not overdo our dialectics. 
If there is any meaning at all to the notion of 
Jews (and there is), their culture (the term 
is used in its anthropological sense) must be 
distinguishable from that of non-Jews, and 
consequently their personality also must be so 
distinguishable, since personality may be de- 
fined as the level at which the individual inter- 
acts with his culture. 

For the purpose of having a background 
against which to view Jewish personality, it is 
enough to describe the Jewish group as an 
underprivileged minority in a marginal social 
position, and the individual Jew, like the light 
mulatto, as a typical marginal man. All Ameri- 
can Jews are not in the same marginal position, 
nor do they all react to their positions identi- 
cally. The devout Jew absorbed in Hebraic 
tradition is on a firmer psychological foundation 
than the rebellious intellectual; the wealthy 
Jew of Spanish ancestry has his personality 
oriented differently from the poor East Euro- 
pean Jew; changes in the structure and stabil- 
ity of individual Jewish families are reflected in 
the character of their children. When from this 
manifold variety we abstract the “typical” 
Jew, it need hardly be added that he is a sta- 
tistical fiction; indeed, the irregular testimony 
of the facts sometimes inclines one to think he 
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is a total and inconvenient fiction. However 
that may be, we will proceed with our attempt 
to describe him. 


‘HERE are two points around which an in- 
7 wee pattern of Jewish personality is 
often constructed: neurosis and inferiority. 
Robert Park, who introduced the concept of 
the “marginal man,” characterized him as suf- 
fering from “spiritual instability, intensified 
self-consciousness, restlessness, and malaise” 
(“Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Volume 33, 
1928). These are classical symptoms of the 
neurotic personality, which the Jew undoubt- 
edly shares with his Christian fellows; but, for 
all its theoretical likelihood, actual evidence of 
a distinctive Jewish bent toward neurosis is in- 
decisive (we will return to this subject later). 
It seems preferable, therefore, to begin with the 
inferiority complex, a less involved concept, 
whose applicability to Jewish personality is 
immediately suggested by the Jew’s inferior 
social status. 

The Jewish child is not blind to society’s 
appraisal of him. Understanding of the fact 
that he is a Jew has been shown to occur gen 
erally between the ages of four and five (L. 
Lehrer, “‘Jewishness’ in the Psyche of the 
American Jewish Child,” Yivo Bleter, Volume 
4, 1942). From that point on, normal develop- 
ment as a free individual is impossible: the 


child’s personality must insulate itself against 
public scorn and rejection, either directly ex- 
perienced or anticipated. The evidence indi- 
cates that a majority of American Jews have 
had direct experience of frustrating anti- 


Semitic situations; the remainder experience 
these situations vicariously through identifica- 
tion with the Jewish group. 

The Jewish child cannot help taking as his 
own, society’s evaluation of the Jewish stereo- 
type. We have then the primary form of inferi- 
ority feeling and its consequence, self-hatred. 
“I could bite my arm when I see how black it 
is,” a colored girl once said. Analogous emo- 
tions are felt by many Jews, as Theodore Les- 
sing pointed out in his book Jiidischer Selbst- 
Hass. Hershel Meyer has noted a self-accusa- 
tory vein in medieval Jewish literature: “After 
every pogrom or exile, there usually appeared 
various . . . admonitions to regard the visitations 
as punishment for some grave sin” (“Na- 
tionalism and Jewish Self-Hatred,” Medical 
Leaves, Volume 3, 1941). In our own day, 
self-castigation can be seen in the frequent as- 
sertion by Jews—especially the more assimilated 
—that the behavicr of fcllow-Jews is partly re- 
sponsible for anti-Semitism. Other evidence is 
afforded by the disparaging popular attitude 


toward Yiddish, and by the nature of Jewish 
wit: “. . . cruel and shameless self-abasement 
and exhibition of the Jews’ own weaknesses 
and mistakes,” Theodor Reik said of it (“Zur 
Psychoanalyse des jiidischen Witzes,” Imago, 
Volume 13, 1929). “Unable to take revenge 
upon their oppressors, the Jews . . . introject 
the object of hate and . . . enjoy the expression 
of witty malice and verbal revenge against the 
enemy in the self.” 


XPERIMENTAL confirmation of the Jewish 
b inferiority complex, however, is inconclu- 
sive. The writer knows of only two cases in 
which comparable groups of Jews and non- 
Jews were tested in this regard: one test found 
no significant differences in superiority-inferi- 
ority feelings between two student groups at 
the College of the City of New York (A. 
Sperling, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol- 
ume 26, 1942); the other test found Jewish 
freshmen at Minnesota University to average 
decidedly higher inferiority-;complex scores 
than non-Jewish freshmen (K. Sward and M. 
Friedman, “Jewish Temperament,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Volume 19, 1935). It 
should not be surprising, however, if standard 
personality tests fail to record a predominance 
of Jewish inferiority, since compensatory mech- 
anisms frequently transform inferiority into 
something that the tests would not identify as 
such. Inferiority must be studied at uncon- 
scious levels as well as conscious, and in terms 
of both the total personality and the social pat- 
tern, before convincing conclusions can be 
reached. Lacking such fuller knowledge, we 
can only continue our critical review of the 
facts now available. 

One psychologist (P. Eisenberg, Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, Volume 1, 1937) con- 
ducted a rather careful study of several hun- 
dred students at Columbia and Barnard colleges 
to determine factors related to feelings of dom- 
inance. (“The dominant individual feels self- 
confident, has a high self-evaluation, feels su- 
perior, feels at ease with people, and feels that 
he can control others. . . .”)) He found that the 
Jews generally felt more dominant than either 
Protestants or Catholics, and offered the expla- 
nation that “the Jewish group . . . due to feel- 
ings of insecurity . . . react by compensating.” 
Such compensatory forms may be called sec- 
ondary or derivative manifestations of Jewish 
inferiority feelings. At the same time, it be- 
comes evident that an adequate analysis of Jew- 
ish personality is not possible solely on the 
basis of inferiority; various other elements—for 
example, real social insecurity—are equally im- 
portant in stimulating the drive for achieve- 
ment. 
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The sudden increase of anti-Semitism in the 
early years of the Nazi regime was observed to 
produce in German Jews a desire for aggression 
and power and a compulsive striving for social 
and professional recognition. The constant 
struggle to subdue an unfriendly world, to at- 
tain some sense of personal security, could well 
produce “aggressiveness.” Several studies have 
agreed in finding New York Jewish high-school 
and college students more aggressive, on the 
average, than non-Jewish students. This ag- 
gressiveness may offer an added psychological 
explanation for such pre-eminence as Jews have 
achieved in particular areas of American busi- 
ness, art, or intellect. Yet there is a common 
tendency, even among psychologists who really 
know better, to relapse into a racial or heredi- 
tary explanation of Jewish success in these 
fields and to neglect the social factors that have 
conditioned that success. British social scien- 
tists, long eugenics-minded, are notoriously 
guilty of this error. 


HE importance (and difficulty) of a thor- 
ton consideration of social factors can be 
seen from the problem of intelligence, which 
has been more studied than any other phase 
of Jewish personality. The popular supposition 
is that Jews are superior in intelligence to non- 
Jews because of racial or social factors that act 
alike on all Jews; a common theory combines 
both views, holding that the hostile environ- 
ments have produced an intelligent breed of 
Jews by survival of the fittest. But these 
theories come up against the fact that there is 
as yet no proof of the thesis of superior Jewish 
intelligence. 

The matter is complex, and statistical or ex- 
perimental isolation of a single variable is not 
easy, but the shortcomings of academic research 
must also be held responsible for the failure to 
answer a question on which so much attention 
has been focused. Of more than thirty pub- 
lished reports (five summaries of these reports 
are also extant) half can be dismissed at once 
as worthless, because they disregard the most 
elementary scientific precautions: some base 
conclusions on an insufficient number of cases 
or on tests that do not measure the quality 
sought; others omit the data on which conclu- 
sions are based, or defend results that are sta- 
tistically unreliable. One prominent psycholo- 
gist, C. C. Brigham, was honest enough to con- 
fess later that his study was quite invalid. 

The remaining reports can be summarized 
as follows: The intelligence of Jews was found 
superior to that of non-Jews in three tests of 
public-school children in Boston and New 
York, and in four tests of college students at 
C. C. N. Y., Columbia, Ohio State, and Pitts- 


burgh; Jewish intelligence was found superior 
to that of Italians in two tests of New York 
public-school children; children of Yiddish- 
speaking parents were found superior to chil- 
dren of other foreign-language groups in De- 
troit public schools; Jewish children were found 
superior to non-Jewish in three London schools, 
One test of Pittsburgh University freshmen 
and one of New York public-school children 
found no significant differences in intelligence 
between Jews and non-Jews; and a Detroit 
public-school test found children of Yiddish 
speaking parents to have lower intelligence 
than children of native-born whites. 

Superficially, the weight of the studies ap- 
pears cast on the side of superior Jewish in- 
telligence. But such a generalization is quite 
unwarranted: none of the studies adequately 
equated the socio-economic status of the groups 
tested or controlled the language handicaps of 
their subjects, and both status and language- 
fluency are known to correlate directly with in 
telligence as defined by psychological tests 
Indeed, the 1.Q., or intelligence quotient, ac- 
tually measures performance ability in our so- 
ciety rather than the still undetermined ele 
ment, “native ability,” for which no valid meas- 
ure has yet been devised. Keeping this quali 
fication in mind, we find one significant study 
that offers a possible way to reconcile the some 
what contradictory findings cited above. 

This study, conducted a few years ago by 
Audrey Shuey (Journal of Social Psychology, 
Volume 15, 1942) examined the intelligence 
of 3,000 freshmen at New York University’s 
Washington Square College. No reliable dif 
ference was found between the intelligence of 
Christian and Jewish students. The over-all 
ranking by religious groups was Protestant, 
Jewish, Catholic, in descending order of in 
telligence, but when the groups were equated 
by social characteristics—e.g. type of secondary 
education, country of birth, age, etc.—their 
scores became more equal. “It is to be pre 
sumed that the differences found would be 
further reduced or eliminated with further 
equating processes,” Miss Shuey concludes, 
pointing out that the Washington Square 
students constitute a more homogeneous 
group than those at Columbia or Ohio State, 
where Jewish intelligence was found to be su 
perior. Her hypothesis appears reasonable, and 
should additional investigations sustain it, the 
ghost of native Jewish brilliance will finally be 
laid—possibly. Previous findings of high in 
telligence would then be attributable to such 
factors as the selection of a picked sample (as 
at colleges from which Jewish students of in- 
ferior intelligence are excluded by discrimina- 
tion), the Jew’s emphasis upon education as a 
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device for assimilation and social mobility, and, 
more generally, his sophisticated, bi-cultural 
urban status. 

The proof of this lies in the divergent in- 
telligence scores obtained by members of sub- 
sections of the Jewish population in accordance 
with their degree of Americanization and social 
status: tests have ranked Polish Jewish children 
in a New York school as more intelligent than 
tussian Jewish children; New York University 
students with native-born Jewish parents as 
more intelligent than those with foreign-born 
Jewish parents; and Jews of high socio-eco- 
nomic status as more intelligent than Jews of 
low status. In short, certain social situations 
bring forth Jews of high intelligence, much as 
great Negro athletes are produced by other 
situations, but there is no evidence of general 
Jewish mental superiority. 


HE recalcitrance of the facts of intelligence 
| stand as warning against sweeping de- 
ductions in other realms of personality. The 
trouble with such deductions is that they 
project principles derived from a limited range 
of phenomena upon a broad world, whereas 
the living world is made up not of isolated 
principles, but organic wholes. More closely 
examined, the principle—not the world—col- 
lapses. A case in point is the complex problem 
of Jewish psychosis and neurosis. 

It was formerly asserted that the frequency 
of psychosis among Jews was greater than 
among non-Jews, and limited observations 
seemed to substantiate the claim. A ready ra- 
tionale was available: the tensions of minority 
life magnify normal predispositions to insanity. 
Unfortunately for the premature theorists, sub- 
sequent studies failed to confirm the theory. 
Statistics of first admissions to mental institu- 
tions in New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois, 
show the Jewish rate to be less than half the 
non-Jewish. The New York data (two decades 
old, it is true) reveal Jewish commitments as 
lower than non-Jewish in every important 
psychosis. However, functional or “emotional” 
disorders like dementia praecox and manic- 
depressive psychosis predominate among the 
Jewish insane over degenerative organic psy- 
choses like general paresis, senile psychoses, 
and cerebral arteriosclerosis (though these have 
increased among Jews in recent years). 
The factual residue thus appears, at present, 
to be: American Jews have a lower incidence 
of insanity than non-Jews, but Jewish insanity 
generally has an emotional rather than organic 
origin—probably more so than among non-Jews. 

When it comes to the matter of neurosis, 
psychiatric opinion holds that Jews are more 
neurotic or anxiety-ridden than non-Jews— 
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Wechsler may be mentioned as exponents of 
this view. The last writes: ‘ . if being a Jew 
means to have a neurotic character make-up 
(which it does) . . . consolation may be found 
in the fact that among all peoples and races 
whatever progress was made came from men 
of neurotic make-ups, if not with actual neuro- 
ses” (“Nervousness and the Jew,” Menorah 
Journal, Volume 10, 1924). 

The causes of Jewish neurosis are attributed 
by these authorities to the taboos and inhibi- 
tions of Mosaic law, to the unconscious “incest 
motive” resulting from exceptionally close ties 
within the Jewish family, to exclusion from 
manual activity and “seclusion into a world of 
life predominantly cerebral,” and to the ten- 
sions of minority life. On the last score, 
Wechsler observes: “. . . a special and ever- 
alert mental attitude had to be developed to 
meet the ever-present threat of destruction. 
There was thus engendered the intense emo- 
tion of fear which was denied the possibility 
of fight or flight . . . This undue intensification 
of fear without outlet . . . engendered a con- 
stant emotional fermentation and repression, 
a perpetual state of anxiety.” 

Generalizations by practising psychiatrists, 
however, invite errors resulting from the selec- 
tive nature of their experience. For example, 
since the three doctors just cited are Jews, 
their patients may have been disproportionately 
Jewish. The only empirical verification comes, 
as usual, from studies of college students, and 
these studies are by no means in unanimous 
agreement on the hypothesis of neurotic Jewish 
personality. Jewish students were found more 
neurotic than non-Jews in tests at the univer- 
sities of Minnesota, Pittsburgh, and Chicago; 
at the last-named institution, the Jewish neu- 
rotic score was only slightly above the norm, 
and the investigators warn that “the difference 
is not large enough to warrant any sweeping 
conclusions about the neurotic tendencies of 
the Jews.” On the other hand, negative find- 
ings are recorded at C. C. N. Y. and at Minn- 
esota, where a study of over a hundred Jewish 
students, principally members of the Hillel 
Foundation, concluded that “the majority of 
these Jewish students are . . . at least as well 
adjusted as are students generally. Certainly 
we are not dealing with a group of neurotics.” 


FEW scattered aspects of personality remain 
A on which some information is available. 

1. First, there is the much debated subject 
of radicalism. Here, for once, psychological 
tests lend unequivocal support to a conven- 
tional stereotype. All studies with which the 
writer is acquainted agree that Jewish students 
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are more liberal and radical than non-Jewish 
students in their attitudes on political, social, 
and religious matters. Specifically, Jewish stu- 
dents have been found to be more opposed to 
prohibition, and more sympathetic to pacifism 
and communism, more liberal in their attitude 
to sexual mores and birth control, and, invari- 
ably, less religious than Catholics or Protes- 
tants. 

The explanation of Jewish radicalism is 
fairly obvious. As Lewis Browne puts it: 
“There is no denying that we Jews as a group 
are especially prone to favor change in the 
present order. But what else can you expect? 
If the present order won’t accept us, how can 
we accept it?” Evidently, where the possibility 
of social change exists, the marginal minority 
position breeds rebellion, especially among 
members of the younger generation. Jessie 
Bernard has given a good description of radical 
Jewish adolescents in a paper entitled “Bicul- 
turality: A Study in Social Schizophrenia” 
Cin I. Graeber and S. Britt, eds., Jews in a 
Gentile World, New York, 1942). “They had 
rejected Judaism and now their sense of shame 
and guilt made them want to tear down the 
Gentile world also. Since they could be neither 
Jew nor Gentile they must destroy everything 
these stood for. It was very easy for them to 
be revolutionaries because they felt outside of 
the whole system.” 


2. There is a little evidence to support the 
supposition that Jewish families are more 
closely knit than non-Jewish. An unsatisfactory 
study of Vicksburg families (S. Brav, Jewish 
Family Solidarity: Myth or Fact? Vicksburg, 
1940) supports the supposition, and observers 
at state hospitals have noted that Jewish pa- 
tients are visited more often, and by more visi- 
tors, than other patients. But research is 
certainly needed to establish the hypothesis of 
Jewish family solidarity. 


3. Kretschmer believed that Jewish temper- 
ament was associated with a distinctive physical 
constitution and glandular balance. His thesis 
is without proof, but psychosomatic medicine 
may yet confirm similar relations which are 
still obscure. For instance, there appears to be 
a relation between the Jew’s social insecurity 
and his attitude to food and drink, and this 
attitude might have organic correlates. It is 
known that alcoholism and alcoholic psychoses 
are exceedingly rare among Jews; the pro- 
scriptions against intoxication are possibly due 
to a deep cultural orientation toward reality. 
Dr. Wechsler, who postulates such an orienta- 
tion in his article cited above, points out that 
the emphasis upon realism and the avoidance 
of mysticism in Jewish religion was later rein- 
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forced by the “stern external necessity” of fac- 
ing reality in the social struggle for survival. 
This view fits in with the importance given 
to education and learning in the Jewish family, 
and would help to explain why Jews are gen- 
erally unable to accept the reality-escape of 
chronic alcoholism. 

Some of the inhibitions and anxieties that 
non-Jews release by alcohol may, among Jews, 
be directed to a preoccupation with food. Social 
workers in a Hartford psychiatric clinic have 
noted that feeding problems occur more fre- 
quently among Jewish than among non-Jewish 
children, and a 1925 study by Leydesdorf in 
Holland found Jews more fond of eating and 
drinking than non-Jews (but less fond of drink- 
ing alcohol). These scraps of information are 
all that the writer has found on the subject. 
However, a paper by Hilde Bruch and Grace 
Touraine in Psychosomatic Medicine (Volume 
2, 1940) offers an analysis of childhood obesity 
that should be relevant also to the psychologi 
cal significance of food in Jewish households: 
“The marginal economic level of these families 
seemed to be a contributing factor in the over 
feeding. Abundance of food represented the 
one contribution to luxury which the mother 
could make and which gave a certain sense 
of affluence. . . . [In] an environment which 
does not offer adequate emotional security, food 
gains an inordinate importance. Food is offered 
and received not alone for the appeasement of 
a bodily need but it is highly charged with 
emotional value.” 


4. One psychologist—Keith Sward—has sug- 
gested that Jewish women may have better 
adjusted temperaments, on the average, than 
Jewish men because they are in a more shel- 
tered social position. As a result of an investi- 
gation among Cleveland students and their 
parents, he concludes: “Jewish mothers repro- 
duce the picture of their mates, though in a 
less pronounced degree. . . . There is .. . 
slight evidence . . . pointing to a feminine ad- 
vantage in the struggle for racial adjustment.” 


5. Numerous other aspects of personality 
have been briefly touched upon by investiga- 
tors, but the findings are so meager and con- 
tradictory, or so vague and meaningless, that 
little value can be attached to them. Thus, 
Jewish students have been found both more 
extroverted and more introverted than non- 
Jews, while a third study found no difference 
in this regard. Two studies have found Jews 
more “sociable” and “gregarious” than non- 
Jews. Other tests found Jews more “alert,” 
more “able to accept responsibility,” more 
“aesthetically inclined,” less “attractive,” and 
less “reliable” than non-Jews. 
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This last series of “findings” illustrates the 
follies to which psychologists succumb at times 
in their over-zealous use of attitude tests. The 
assumption that any series of questions that 
yields differentiated responses therefore pro- 
vides a significant index of difference in at- 
titude or behavior on the part of respondents, 
or that answers reflect the same dimension of 
personality as that which the questions are 
designed to measure, is often made quite gra- 
tuitously, whereas in reality many tests, like 
broken scales, measure nothing but their own 
imperfections. (For example, a test submitted 
to Jewish students purports to measure “aesthe- 
tic value,” defined as “interest in form, har- 
mony, fitness, beauty,” and another is supposed 
to measure “religious value,” defined as “con- 
cern over the ultimate nature of the universe 
and one’s own relation thereto.” 

Summing up the principal features of Jewish 
personality about which any sort of scientific 
evidence is available, the following traits may 
be tentatively listed: inferiority feelings, self- 
hatred, neurosis (?), striving for dominance, 
aggression, radicalism. Apparently a great deal 
of ambivalence inheres in Jewish character— 


both within the Jewish group, where one indi- 
vidual may be as timid as another is aggressive, 
and within the individual, where submissive 
and aggressive tendencies may wage constant 
emotional war. 

After a good deal of labor in reading the 
extensive literature, and some thought as to 
how the results might best be synthesized, the 
writer cannot escape the feeling of failure: a 
crisp and neatly packaged formulation of Jew- 
ish personality has escaped him. This may be 
a result of his own and the investigations’ 
shortcomings. But perhaps Jewish character 
is not such a clear-cut entity as to be immedi- 
ately distinguishable from the character of non- 
Jews—especially of other urban dwellers. It 
would be easy to seize upon some likely theme 
—anxiety, sensitivity, insecurity, masochism— 
collect supporting references, and generalize 
about the “essential nature” of Jewish char- 
acter. Such intuitive constructions are per- 
sonally, but not scientifically, satisfying. In- 
stead, we have recorded the facts as they are 
known today; if they are relatively unsatisfy- 
ing, it is because the truth is not always simple 
or easy to come upon. 
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Dr. Senator Explains His 
Resignation from Jewish Agency 


To THE Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

I enclose a copy of my letter of resignation 
[from the Executive of the Jewish Agency] to 
Dr. Weizmann of December 24, last. For un- 
derstandable reasons, I have withheld publica- 
tion of this letter till now, but I think it would 
be useful if a larger Jewish public in America 
knew more about the situation in December 
1945. A few paragraphs have been deleted in 
order to avoid any personal controversy. 

Davin WERNER SENATOR 
Jerusalem, September 18, 1946 
[Enclosure] 


Dear Dr. Weizmann, 

As indicated in my cable to you, I shall try 
in this letter to explain the reasons which 
prompted me to resign from the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency, to which I have belonged 
for almost 16 years, namely since March 1930. 

I have taken this decision not lightly, but 
after full consideration of the facts and recent 
developments in the Zionist movement. 

Of course, I cannot put down black on white 
in detail all the reasons which have led to my 
decision. This is a great handicap: I shall per- 
sonally suffer therefrom because I am still less 
able to explain these reasons in public. But I 
shall attempt in this letter to you to give an 
outline of the situation which caused my resig- 
nation. 

During the almost 16 years I have been a 
member of the Executive, I have formally been 
a representative of the non-Zionists. But you, 
my colleagues, and the people who nominated 
me as their representative, know that I was a 
Zionist before the Balfour Declaration and that 
I had come to Palestine long before Hitler. 
Whatever work I did in the framework of the 
activities of the Jewish Agency, I have done as 
a Zionist, a member of the Yishuv, and a Jew. 
I think I have always been loyal to the cause 
and to my colleagues, although and even when 
I was in disagreement with them, and also to 
those non-Zionist groups who have chosen me 
as their representative. 
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When, a few years ago, the Zionist move 
ment actually changed the political program of 
Zionism, substituting the Basle Program [which 
called for a “publically and legally assured 
home in Palestine”) by the Biltmore Program 
[which called for a “Jewish commonwealth”), 
I thought that a great political mistake had 
been made. . 

But I did not resign then, because I did not 
see sufficient reason to do so, since nothing else 
but a political program, a political ideology to 
be realized in some more or less distant future, 
was involved. 

The position became more difficult when the 
Executive seemed to embark upon a course of 
non-cooperation with the Government in con 
nection with its postwar reconstruction pro 
gram. There again I thought that attitude a 
political mistake. I wrote you at the time 
offering my resignation, because in this case 
direct political action was contemplated. Later 
on, however, it transpired that the question did 
not become as acute as it appeared at the 
time, and I did not want to create unnecessary 
difficulties by resigning. Now, however, the 
position is completely different. 

You have been in this country a year 
ago, and for the first time since six years you 
had an opportunity of seeing for yourself what 
is going on in the field of Jewish political 
education, how our party system works, and 
what are the real determining factors in Jewish 
politics. This situation, which you noticed with 
great anxiety and which you tried to improve, 
has deteriorated even further. The tragic fate 
of our people, the utter despair of each of us 
in Palestine who has relatives or friends in the 
D.P. camps in Europe and cannot bring them 
over here, the knowledge of people rotting in 
these camps and, on the other hand, the 
indifferent attitude of the world powers to- 
wards this problem, their—and particularly the 
British—lack of action, and lately the Bevin 
statement, must be regarded as strong contrib 
uting factors to the general feeling here of 
which the pronouncements and decisions of 
the Executive and the acts of Jewish youth 
are but an expression. 

The leadership of our movement, the ma- 
jority of my colleagues in the Executive here, 
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and men like Dr. Silver, have either been led 
by the Stimmung of the masses instead of influ- 
encing them, or are responsible for creating or 
inciting the destructive political attitude of the 
masses instead of directing them in a statesman- 
like way. I respect my colleagues in the Jewish 
Agency Executive, including those to whose 
political opinions I take the greatest exception. 
They know what they want. I disagree with 
them fundamentally; I believe that they are 
leading our people and our cause into a chaos, 
but they surely are entitled to their views as 
much as I am entitled to mine, and only future 
history will show who was right. 

I regret perhaps even more the attitude of 
some of my best personal friends who, in order 
to save party unity or the so-called unity of the 
movement, seem ready to sacrifice their per- 
sonal beliefs, although they probably see the 
dangers involved as much as I do. 

Recent developments have brought a further 
deterioration, but at the same time a clarifica- 
tion of the situation. 

At the World Zionist Conference in London, 
Dr. Joseph and Dr. Sneh became members of 
the Executive in key positions. Moreover, the 
strength of Dr. Silver, both as a member of the 
Executive, and as the President of the ZOA, 
has been added to this wing. 

In Palestine, the powerful personality of 
Ben Gurion dominates the scene, leading the 
movement and the Yishuv by his driving 
power, persuasion, influence, and authority. 

I have elaborated a little on the psycho- 
logical and political situation. I come now to 
the Bevin statement. 

The Bevin statement has been carefully 
analyzed by Ben Gurion both at the meetings 
of the Executive and in his speech before the 
Assefat Hanivharim. It is perhaps useful to 
review our political situation internally and 
externally in relation to this speech. Before 
the Bevin statement, we were told that the 
Coalition and Conservative governments, those 
governments in which we had a friend like 
Churchill, had betrayed us. When the Labor 
government came to power, that government 
in which we believed to have a large number 
of good and old friends, most of us felt relief. 
But soon rumors started about the future policy 
of H.M. government, unrest in Palestine fol- 
lowed, and then came the Bevin statement. 

It seems to me that there should be some 
political logic in the attitude of political leader- 
ship. It must be prepared, in decisive hours, to 
draw the consequences of political success or 
failure. 

Now, either the Labor government, which 
comprises close political friends of members of 
our Executive, has betrayed them and our- 


selves, and consequently the Biltmore policy 
pursued by our radical group has collapsed— 
and that is the impression which is obtaining— 
then our Executive, or at least, those members 
who were the radical exponents of this policy, 
should have resigned. That would have meant 
to the Jews and to the world at large, including 
the British government, a significant political 
change, and indeed, I have made this proposal, 
which was, however, rejected. It is no answer 
to say that it would have been impossible to 
form another Executive. In almost every party, 
perhaps with the exception of the General 
Zionists ‘B’, one would have been able to find 
representatives of a different political attitude, 
and one could have enlarged the Executive by 
adding representatives of the Hashomer Hat- 
zair and the Aliya Hadasha. Such a re-grouped 
Executive could once more have been headed 
by you. 

But a different analysis of the Bevin state- 
ment is at least possible. The Bevin statement, 
admittedly unfortunately worded in many re- 
spects and very disappointing with regard to 
the immediate future, particularly concerning 
immigration, could still be regarded as an at- 
tempt at abolishing the White Paper policy by 
bringing in the Americans, and we, | think, 
are interested in putting forward such inter- 
pretation. 

But what actually happened was a very 
strong condemnation of the Bevin statement, 
not only by the chairman of the Jewish Agency 
Executive in Jerusalem at a public meeting of 
the Assefat Hanivharim, but even before that 
by means of rioting in Tel-Aviv, for which of 
course, as always in such cases, everybody de- 
clines responsibility. Moreover, even in antici- 
pation of the Bevin statement, when rumors 
were spread about the future policy of H.M. 
government, acts of sabotage on a very large 
scale were committed in the whole of Palestine. 

You in London and I, who happened to be 
away from Palestine, in Johannesburg, have 
publicly condemned these acts, but in Pales- 
tine, I am informed, they were condoned by the 
Jewish public, and not by the Jewish public 
alone. This is a point to which I shall have to 
refer again. 

All of us are united in the question of immi- 
gration. A man like Magnes, whose political 
views certainly differ in the extreme from those 
of Ben Gurion, has said privately and in public 
that he is in favor of “illegal immigration.” So 
did I. So did others. I am going a good deal 
further. If our people are prevented by force 
from landing in this country, I think we have 
no other choice than to resort to force. 

But in these matters extreme caution is re- 
quired: the attacks on the police stations were 
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in my opinion a mistake, although it is of 
course possible to construe a direct connection 
between these acts and the fight for immigra- 
tion. One may argue that this is a borderline 
case. What one cannot argue is that if govern- 
ment forces are attacked—and that was the case 
both in Tel Aviv and at the police stations—and 
if subsequent loss of Jewish life ensues, that 
this is murder. It is contrary to all experience 
to believe that if thousands of people assemble 
on the one side—even unarmed—and thousands 
of soldiers on the other side, bloodshed can be 
avoided, particularly in an atmosphere as tense 
as it has become in Palestine not only since 
yesterday. 

A political leadership must be aware of this 
situation and of the consequences of its actions. 

Coming back to the Bevin statement, I be- 
lieve that the policy announced by Mr. Bevin 
in fact means the imminent abolition of the 
White Paper and an attempt to solve the Jew- 
ish and Palestinian problem by introducing the 
American factor. Of course it does not mean 
the fulfillment of the Biltmore program. But 
even the resolutions adopted now in the Ameri- 
can Senate and the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, while outspoken and favorable with 
regard to immigration (reverting as they do to 
the Churchill White Paper formula of 1922 of 
economic absorptive capacity) do not promise 
a Jewish State. 

At this stage, I would like to say a few 
words with regard to the political contents of 
the Biltmore Program, as I see it. If it is not 
assumed that the great powers are prepared to 
transfer the Arabs of Palestine from this coun- 
try to other Arab countries, the Biltmore Pro- 
gram can only mean partition. But here again, 
a workable partition seems to be possible only 
if at least a partial transfer is effected. I don’t 
say that it is impossible, or immoral, but I 
doubt whether any partition could be arrived 
at which would be feasible from the economic, 
political, and military points of view. 

The Biltmore Program and its possible con- 
sequences have a direct bearing on the present 
psychological situation in the Yishuv, and not 
only in the Yishuv but also in the leadership of 
American Zionism. A psychology has developed 
both in the Yishuv and the Zionist leadership 
here, and the Zionist leadership in America, 
and likely enough also in most other countries, 
which regards compromise as treason and po- 
litical thinking as weakness. 

Regrettably, the Arab front is expanding and 
Arab reaction and resistance are stiffening to a 
point when they may soon go over to attack. 
We have indeed succeeded for a considerable 
time in belittling Arab nationalism, and in the 
last year the Arab League, in the eyes of the 
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Jewish and particularly Zionist public. But in 
the meantime Arab nationalism and the Ara} 
League have gained considerably in strength on 
the world political scene. 

At the same time we are being told that we 
have to fight the English: of course not the 
English people, only the English government. 
It is the third English government we are 
fighting: we have tried them all, a Coalition 
government, the Conservative government, and 
now the Labor government, but still we main- 
tain the fiction that our fight does not concem 
the English people. 

And now, the newly-elected leader of Ameri- 
can Zionism, in his first political utterances, pub- 
licly attests to the stupidity of the American 
President, who is being duped by the shrewd 
Englishmen and led into the trap of the Anglo- 
American Committee. Let us fight by all the 
means at our disposal this first attempt by Amer- 
ica to become a partner in the Palestine prob- 
lem, for instance by boycotting the Commission! 
Thus Dr. Silver. 

That, Dr. Weizmann, is the political back- 
ground against which votes are being taken in 
the Executive and decisions of major impor- 
tance made. It is a political and psychological 
background for a spirit of despair and violence 
which I cannot associate myself with. 

I refuse to find myself again in a situation in 
which I was when returning to Palestine from 
South Africa. There, as a member of the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency, I have on 
the 2nd of November condemned emphatically 
the acts of violence which had been perpetrated 
in Palestine. Here, as such member, I have 
apparently to condone them and to bear a moral 
and in my opinion also political responsibility 
therefor. . . . It may happen again that I shall 
read in the newspapers about acts for which 
morally and politically the Executive and every 
individual member thereof will be held responsi- 
ble. I refuse to be a party to that game. That in 
fact is the main reason for my decision. 

Obviously, I could not discuss these mat- 
ters here, except with my colleagues, but to 
them I had given notice during the meetings, 
and I have also informed the Actions Commit: 
tee of my attitude before they decided on the 
unlimited powers to be given to the Executive 
to act in accordance with its political wisdom. 
After all that has happened and in view of the 
personal composition of the Executive, I have 
no confidence in its wisdom and I am not pre 
pared to share responsibility for what I believe 
an utterly dangerous and destructive course. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Your very sincerely, 
Daviw WERNER SENATOR 
Jerusalem, December 24, 1945 
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Enough Rope 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

It seemed to me that in “Checkmate for 
Rabble-Rousers” in the September ComMEn- 
rary, Dr. Fineberg said much that needed to 
be said about the strategy and tactics of han- 
dling small-time hate-mongers. The primary 
responsibility, surely, lies with the majority 
group to which these specimens belong, rather 
than with the group attacked. Individual 
Jews and the Jewish community have a right 
to demand that the Catholic and Protestant 
churches repudiate, restrain, and discipline 
irresponsible priests and preachers; that should 
be their first and best recourse—provided 
of course that the Jewish faith and the Jewish 
community are prepared to accept an equivalent 
responsibility with respect to the anti-social 
behavior of their own members. How far this 
responsibility can be effectively pushed depends 
more or less upon the circumstances of the 
individual case; but to me it would seem that 
it should be invoked in every case. 

This principle was invoked with good effect 
in the case of Father Coughlin. True, the 
Catholic Church, for reasons more understand- 
able to Catholics acquainted with the con- 
siderable internal autonomy of the Church than 
to non-Catholics like myself, was slow to act, 
but in the end it did act, and effectively. 

Here in Knoxville it helped when a group 
of local Baptist ministers repudiated the en- 
dorsement of the Ku Klux Klan implied by the 
holding of a Klan meeting in a Baptist church, 
that of the ineffable T. Wesley Hill. It also 
helped—and this confirms Dr. Fineberg’s analy- 
sis—when the local Jewish community wisely 
refrained from taking any notice of Cowboy 
Harvey Springer’s week-long show on North 
Broadway, at which Preacher Hill served as 
chief sponsor and introducer. 

I attended one of these meetings, and found 
it to be the shabbiest, most degenerate vaude- 
ville | have ever chanced to witness: atrocious 
hymns, badly sung; a too-practiced, too-rigor- 
ous collection appeal that netted only about a 
hundred bucks in dubious pledges; a drab 
audience that displayed only a rather tepid 
addiction to hellfire—about at the Coca Cola 
level as addictions go, and one would suppose, 
rather easily broken by a little early educational 
reconditioning. Springer did an_ incredibly 
hammy job of simulating sobs at the peak of 
his evangelical pitch—Margaret O’Brien would 
have walked out on him, I am sure. The one 
thing these fishy-eyed pitchmen can’t seem 
to simulate successfully is sincerity. That goes 
equally for Brother Hill. I observed the pair 
counting heads as the audience assembled, and 


it was like nothing so much as watching a 
couple of old carnival hands sitting in the 
wings of their act watching the rubes assemble 
and estimating the prospective take. 

Imagine the folly of breaking up a self- 
defeating show like that! Springer, especially, 
was so sheerly incompetent as a wowser that 
he’s likely to be back driving tent pegs for 
the rodeos in a few years if all goes well, and 
everybody carefully refrains from persecuting 
ee 

I could be wrong, of course, but I have the 
definite impression that in this section of the 
South at least, the healthy anti-bodies inside 
the various Protestant denominations, includ- 
ing even the extreme evangelical sects, are 
getting stronger all the time. It is important 
to accord respect to their sincerity where it is 
unquestionably genuine, to avoid if possible 
all the innumerable forms of Pharisaism, and 
above all, to avoid being sucked into “united 
fronts” by and with professional Communist 
hubbub-raisers. Although they are brothers un- 
der the skin, Springer is twice as sincere and 
not a tenth as dangerous as these vicious and 
fanatical agitators. For the Jewish community 
to ally itself with these foreign-manipulated 
political tools, and their more or less ignorant 
and irresponsible stooges and fellow travelers, 
is, as Dr. Fineberg indicates, not merely stupid; 
it could easily be disastrous. 

James Rorty 
Norris, Tennessee 


An Inspired Poet 


To THe Eprrorn or CoMMENTARY: 

For the writer, the name of Cesar Tiempo 
is a revelation, and a very remarkable revela- 
tion [“Cesar Tiempo: Argentine Poet,” by 
Donald D. Walsh, in the July Commentary]. 

I do not doubt that the cultivated people of 
my country are aware of the existence of this 
inspired poet. Had I not been myself absent 
from the River Plate region during the last 
eight years, it is most probable that I would 
have already read his works and become well 
before now one of his admirers. 

I suppose that this Ukrainian talent, at 
present incorporated to the intellectual élite 
of Argentina, is a lyric product of the hard 
social conditions of our time; and I venture to 
imagine that the sensitive directness of his 
dramatic subjects and the elevation of his 
proselytarian devotion are the consequence of 
tremendous sufferings. 

Happily for him, he is at the same time a 
clever bard and a man of firm faith. The 
first gift allows him to enter into the depths of 
the poetic art; the latter gives to his soul the 
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capacity to resist the duress of past and pres- 
ent, and to perceive in the future the smile 
of the sun upon fields of ripe fruit and the 
men singing in happy brotherhood. 

I am a Roman Catholic who hates intol- 
erance, and in my free time I profess the “gay 
saker.” I cannot be concerned with religious 
principles and racial rivalries when I read 
poetry. 

When an Arabian, a Persian, a Chinese, or 
an Egyptian poet speaks the language of his 
faith, of his blood, I fall under the seduction 
of his art. And at those emotional moments 
I am only able to think in terms of a unique 
and consubstantial God and a unique and 
indivisible humanity. 

I thank Commentary and Mr. Donald D. 
Walsh for the opportunity given to me of be- 
coming acquainted with the beautiful poems 
of Israel Zeitlin. 

Cesar Montero vE BusTAMANTE 
Embassy of Uruguay 
Washington, D.C. 


Religion in the Public Schools 


To THe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

The article by Dr. Milton R. Konvitz in 
the June Commentary on “Whittling Away 
Religious Freedom,” is a heartening example 
of clear perception and courageous acceptance 


of a moral issue. Jewish leadership has been 
timid, short-sighted, and dangerously deluded 
in relation to the whole problem of religious 
instruction in the public schools. Or has it 
skirted the battlefield for the tempting lotus- 
beds of “good-will?” 

Two years ago the government of Ontario 
introduced a system of religious instruction in 
primary schools, whereby the regular staff was 
to teach religion during school hours with the 
aid of specially prepared textbooks. Although 
pupils can obtain exemption on request, the 
psychological harm of segregation has become 
manifest. Furthermore, the text-books are ofh- 
cially designated to teach Christianity, and 
were formulated by an unknown Committee of 
Protestant Churchmen appointed through the 
go- ument (probably on the recommendation 
of _rtain ecclesiastical bodies). They are 
strongly Christological in content and repeat- 
edly high-light the “primitive” and “prelim- 
inary” nature of Judaism. Before their pub- 
lication, I was invited by the government to 
read the galley-proof and make suggestions in 
regard to the text. I refused to participate in, 
and by inference to endorse, a project which 
was wrong in principle. Aside from that basic 
objection, I expressed confidence in the ability 
of clergymen of the Christian faith to indoc- 


trinate their beliefs without my assistance, 

Through the pulpit, public addresses, news- 
papers, and the wide distribution of a sermon 
pamphlet, I conducted a solitary struggle 
against the plan of religious “training” in the 
schools until finally a group of non-Jewish 
liberals (nearly all laymen) joined the battle 
and the Canadian Jewish Congress gave its 
official support. 

A year ago, on behalf of the Congress, | 
presented a brief before the Royal Commission 
on Education of the province of Ontario, which 
had in the meantime been created to examine 
the entire educational structure. The brief 
not only attempted to underscore the undem- 
ocratic philosophy of such religious teaching, 
and the specific evils inherent in the adopted 
program, but also proposed a study of methods 
whereby a genuine, unifying, socially-con- 
structive type of character-development might 
be instituted, such as the Springfield Plan 
(possibly revised), and the use of Mary Fitch's 
One God (a copy of which was presented 
to every member of the Commission ). 

Although the report of the Royal Commis 
sion is not yet public, the Minister of Educa- 
tion has already taken steps to experiment with 
the Springfield Plan, public opinion was 
aroused to reflection, even the proponents of 
the government plan are in some instances 
smitten with doubt, and the issue of religious 
instruction in public schools has become a mat- 
ter of parliamentary debate. 

Dr. Konvitz is quite correct, I believe, when 
he identifies religious instruction in public 
schools with “Protestant” religious instruction. 
Except for Catholicdominated Quebec, that 
equation certainly holds true in Canada. 

Interestingly enough, the Catholic paper of 
the Toronto diocese castigated me, in a bitter 
editorial, for denying the right of Christians 
to teach their dogma. In view of the assump- 
tion in liberal quarters that the Protestant 
“drive” on Ontario schools has been envisaged 
as a balance to the Roman Catholic hierarchy’s 
control of the Quebec schools, that fact has 
great significance for the politically wise. Did 
the editor conclude that the adoption of formal 
religious teaching in public schools was a con- 
firmation of the Catholic view of education and 
would have great value for the Church in its 
struggle for concessions to parochial schools? 

During the oral questioning which preceded 
the submission of my brief to the Royal Com- 
mission, I was deeply struck by the assump- 
tion of the Commission that religion and their 
brand of Christianity are one and the same 
thing. It was taken for granted that any pro- 
gram which the Protestant groups agreed 
among themselves to be non-sectarian was by 
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that simple fact cleansed of all particularism 
or propaganda. In fact, I was forced to remind 
the chairman that Judaism is a religion! The 
only member of the Commission who seemed 
to understand the Jewish status at all was a 
man of French Catholic descent. (In Ontario, 
the Catholics are a minority.) 

Furthermore, the Commission’s considera- 
tion of religious instruction in schools was 
orientated around the dogma that Canada is 
a Christian country. The Chairman, a Su- 
preme Court Justice, even went so far as to 
declare that Canada is Christian “under the 
Crown” (viz., officially). Later, in private 
conversation, he laughed off that statement 
with a quip. The same Protestant clergymen 
and educators who have succumbed to the 
blandishment of state aid to denominational 
instruction at public expense, later, in some 
instances, presented a voluminous brief de- 
nouncing the Roman Catholic Church for its 
inroads into the public schools. 

One of the most serious consequences of 
the expanding pace of religious instruction in 
public schools is the stimulus it has given to a 
hitherto-unsuccessful drive for Jewish parochial 
schools in Toronto. Such a reaction is defeat- 
ism. Not only for the sake of our own chil- 
dren, but for democracy itself, we must fight 
this issue on the line established for us by 
Protestant churchmen who combine admirable 
sincerity with unconscious opportunism and 
lack of foresight. 

The importance of this entire issue has not 
been sufficiently recognized by our own Jewish 
educators. Through the columns of Com- 
MENTARY, Dr. Konvitz made it increasingly 
inexcusable for Jews to be unmindful of a 
serious peril—all the more potent because it 
wears the garb of character-building and spir- 
itual nurture. 

Rasst ABRAHAM L. FEINBERG 
Holy Blossom Temple 
Toronto, Canada 


What's in a Name? 


To tHe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

“Sarah to Sylvia to Shirley” in last month’s 
Commentary struck home—perhaps I mean 
literally. Originally I was named Zelda, after 
my maternal grandmother, Sarah. My aunt 
Rae, newly emigrated to New Haven from 
London, and full of enthusiasm for a reigning 
songstress of that name in the music halls 


there, for a day persuaded my mother that 
Sadie was the only possible name. However, 
my aunt Henrietta, a musician and something 
of a sophisticate, entered an emphatic de- 
murrer—so Sylvia it was! It was, happily, just 
a little early for Shirley. 
Sytvia K. ConHen 
(Mrs. Elliot E. Cohen) 
New York City 


To THe Eprror of CoMMENTARY: 

In connection with Dr. Roback’s “Sarah to 
Sylvia to Shirley”: I learn from Gilbert Seldes’ 
essay on Krazy Kat, published in The Seven 
Lively Arts in 1924, that the three children 
of Ignatz Mouse were named Milton, Marshall, 
and Irving. 

Brewster M. FEINnscHREIBER 
Chicago, Illinois 


To THE Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

We should perhaps note that the trend de- 
scribed in A. A. Roback’s article “Sarah to 
Sylvia to Shirley” is not an irreversible equa- 
tion. For example, when Dr. Siegfried Kantor, 
internationally known legal authority, and the 
last elected president ofi the Bar Association of 
Vienna, took out his United States citizenship 
papers, he asked that his name be changed to 
Samuel Kantor. 

Hans ZEISEL 


New York City 


Essay Contest 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

Your readers may be interested to learn that 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
is sponsoring a contest for essays on “Problems 
of Group Adjustment.” It is hoped that the 
contest will stimulate investigation of the causes 
and cures of tensions arising from differences 
of race, religion, or nationality interests. 

The winning essay will receive an award of 
$2,500 and will be published by Harper and 
Brothers. The second prize will be $500. 
Manuscripts, which should run between 40,000 
and 70,000 words, must be received by Octo- 
ber 31, 1947. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies Prize Contest, 
3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Louis FINKELSTEIN 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies 


New York City 
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The Second Freedom 


Reuicious Liserty: An Inourry. By 
M. Searve Bares. New York and Lon- 
don, International Missionary Coun- 


cil, 1945. 604 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mixton R. Konvirz 


Recentiy the New York Times reported that 
the Franco regime has granted permission to 
the Jews in Spain to reopen a synagogue in 
Barcelona and to worship there. Until then 
the Franco government had not permitted 
Jews to conduct public services anywhere in 
Spain. Jews had to resort to the subterfuges 
we associate with the Inquisition: they gathered 
in the home of a Jewish citizen, where the 
table would be spread as if for a party; serv- 
ices would be conducted in whispers. If the 
police came, the participants were found 
seated around the table as if they had come 
to the house only to celebrate a birthday. 

While the public of democratic countries 
has been kept in ignorance of the state of 
affairs typified by the above, some persons 
have known for a long time that there are 
large areas of the world where religious liberty 
came to an end in our own day with the 
eclipse of political liberalism. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, aware of the problem and the need 
it created, together set up a Joint Committee 
on Religious Liberty. This committee per- 
suaded Dr. M. Searle Bates, former Rhodes 
scholar, now professor of history at Nanking 
University, to undertake the preparation of a 
basic factual study of the subject of religious 
liberty. 

The result is this book of six hundred pages, 
of which the author and his sponsors may well 
be proud. The book is, as its foreword states, 
“a monument to the indefatigable research, 
tenacious zeal, well-balanced judgment, and 
loving devotion” of Dr. Bates. The work is 
encyclopedic in scope and definitive in its con- 
clusions, proposals, and theoretic considerations. 

In about 160 pages the author summarizes 
the problems of religious liberty in the history 
of mankind—not only in Western Europe and 











the United States, but also in Latin America, 
Russia, the Moslem countries, India, China, 
and Japan. In another 130 pages the present- 
day problems of religious liberty are carefully 
analyzed. Facts are stated with courage and 
scientific objectivity. It is impossible in this 
review to summarize them all in their extreme 
complexity; let me touch only on Spain and 
Russia, two focal points of the problem. 


Dr. Bates’ survey shows that religious lib 
erty for other than Roman Catholics scarcely 
exists in Spain today. Had the revolution of 
1931-1939 been successful, the situation would 
be, of course, quite different. Even before 
1931, the Catholic bishops of Spain had called 
upon Catholics to forget their political differ- 
ences and fight for the perpetuation of clerical 
ism, which Alvaro de Albornez described as 
“nearly omnipotent in public, social and eco- 
nomic life.” The Republican government was 
accused of being anti-religious, though its pro- 
gram called only for the sort of religious liberty 
we Americans have long taken for granted 
They asked to abolish the official subsidy to 
cults, break the church monopoly of cemeteries, 
authorize divorce, and dissolve the Jesuit order. 
The Republicans wanted to separate church 
from state, for the benefit of both. It was 
hoped that disestablishment would spiritualize 
and liberalize the Church. 

But the Pope appealed to Catholic Action 
to join the “spiritual war” between Spain and 
the Holy See. He termed separation of church 
and state “a most serious error.” The Bishop 
of Barcelona said that an anti-Republican vote 
was “a vote for Christ.” In 1936, radical ele- 
ments among the Republicans decided to fight 
fire with fire: they burned churches. The story 
of murders, executions, and massacres need 
not be retold here. Franco and the Fascists 
won; but as Alvarez del Vayo has pointed out, 
“when the Spanish people rise up once more, 
the Catholic Church, which is now looked 
upon as the chief ally of Spanish fascism, will 
suffer the consequences of a strong national 
reaction against all that the Franco regime 
represents.” 

In 1939, Franco restored the old order: 
there may not be a plurality of religious confes- 
sions in Spain; the Church baptizes all children; 
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the catechism is obligatory in all state schools. 
The accord between Franco and the Holy See 
provides that Catholicism shall be the sole 
religion of the Spanish nation; that the bishops 
shall have full and free supervision over the 
purity of faith and customs, and over the re- 
ligious education of children, even in public 
schools. But Franco participates in the selec- 
tion of the hierarchy. The Falange and the 
Church both seek and struggle for power. 
Between the two, religious liberty has been 
thoroughly crushed. The Jews have not been 
the only ones whose religious liberty has been 
eliminated. In 1944 only twenty (out of two 
hundred) Protestant churches remained open. 
All Protestant schools have been closed. Non- 
Catholics are barred from the civil service. In 
the rural districts, individuals may not own 
a Bible; not long ago the police confiscated 
100,000 copies of the Bible and similar re- 
ligious books in Madrid; and Bibles are stopped 
at the frontier. 

The defeat of Hitler and Mussolini has not 
changed the situation in Spain in any essential 
respect. An occasional concession, such as the 
one granted to the Barcelona Jews, serves only 
to bring the dark despotism into sharper relief. 
While General MacArthur in Japan has taken 
effective steps to separate Shintoism from the 
state and to guarantee religious freedom to all 
people, a conspiracy of silence still shrouds the 
Military considerations no 


Spanish tyranny. 
longer can be offered as an excuse. Apparently, 
while fascist Japan has lost the war, fascist 
Spain has not. 


Wrrnourt the common liberties of speech, the 
press, assembly, property, freedom from ar- 
bitrary domination and interference, says Pro- 
fessor Bates, religious liberty can scarcely exist. 
No better proof of this principle can be found 
than in the example of Soviet Russia. While 
the 1936 constitution of the USSR purported 
to give religious freedom, in 1937 clergymen 
were liquidated as Trotskyists and traitors, and 
a publicity campaign was conducted to smear 
clergymen. In 1938, over fifty bishops were 
imprisoned and a number of higher dignitaries 
were shot. In 1937, a prohibitively heavy rent 
charge was imposed on church buildings. 
While before the revolution, Moscow had 
351 Orthodox parishes, besides 10 collegiate 
churches, in 1939, under the protection of 
the constitution, there flourished 10 parishes. 
Freedom of confession was guaranteed by the 
constitution; but the guarantee was nullified 
in practice by the government, which con- 
strued the provision to mean that one person 
was free to convey religious ideas to another 
religious person—but not to anyone else, for 


that would be propaganda. A religious pam- 
phlet (assuming that one was able to get a 
press, paper, permission from the censor, and 
permission to distribute) given to a non- 
religious person meant criminal propaganda. 

The war brought a new line. In 1942, os- 
tensibly because of the paper shortage, the 
League of Militant Atheists ceased its work 
under orders. The patriarchate of the Russian 
church has been restored. A government coun- 
cil assists the Orthodox Church in the repair 
and opening of churches. When Alexei was 
enthroned in January of 1945, an official rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union thanked the 
Church for its loyalty and sacrifices, and the 
Patriarch reciprocated by sending his blessing 
to Stalin. (In czarist days, Jews were com- 
pelled to offer prayers for the life and health 
of the Czar, the Czarina, the Czar’s mother, 
and the Crown Prince!) Recently, Stalin be- 
stowed a high decoration and a new automobile 
on the Gregorian Patriarch of Armenia. 

The first official document issued by Alexei 
contained a strong attack on the Vatican and 
an appeal for unity addressed to all Orthodox 
Churches. In this document we see the under- 
lying purpose of the new line: as Professor 
La Piana of Harvard has recently pointed out, 
the pan-Orthodox program of Alexei coincides 
with the Stalinist program for expanding Rus- 
sian political influence. The struggle is now 
between Roman Catholicism and Russian 
Orthodoxy, between the church of the West 
and the church of the East; Stalin’s interest, 
however, is not in saving souls, but in spread- 
ing and consolidating Soviet influence and 
power. Stalin has decided he can get further 
with the gospel of Orthodoxy than with prop- 
aganda for atheism. Marx said: “Religion is 
the opium of the people.” Lenin said: “Re- 
ligion is one of the aspects of spiritual oppres- 
sion.” Stalin said: “All religion is contrary to 
science.” But there is an old saying: “When 
you need the thief, you take him down from 
the gallows.” Now Stalin needs the Gregorian 
Patriarch, so the Patriarch has an automobile 
in which he can ride from town to town, 
province to province, to bless the name of the 
great leader of the Russian people and the 
great benefactor and defender of the one and 
only true faith. 


Dr. Bates devotes nearly two hundred pages 
to an analysis of the theoretical aspects of re- 
ligious liberty; he discusses religious liberty 
in terms of natural rights, ethics, philosophy, 
and social utility; in terms of Protestant and 
Catholic theology; in terms of the problem of 
educational policy. There is also a discussion 
of religious liberty in terms of the law, and a 
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forty-page statement of conclusions and pro- 
posals. 

In his classification of countries according 
to the conditions of religious liberty as found 
in 1945, the author lists thirty countries where 
there was a high degree of freedom from re- 
ligious preferences and discriminations; seven 
countries where there were relatively minor 
preferences and discriminations; eleven coun- 
tries where there were preferences and discrimi- 
nations that were important but not generally 
acute. In Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Burma, 
Ethiopia, and India, freedom of religion was 
limited in certain regions, with important social 
pressures exerted against it. In Austria, Belgian 
Congo, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Portu- 
gal, the Portuguese colonies, and Siam, freedom 
of religion was limited, with weighty prefer- 
ences and discriminations. In Afghanistan, 
Arabia, and Tibet, there was found repressive 
uniformity, with death or utter ostracism for 
apostasy. In twelve countries—Albania, Egypt, 
Greece, Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, Syria, Transjordan, and Turkey—free- 
dom of religion was severely limited, with 
state restrictions or heavy socio-religious pres- 
sures. 

How does it happen that Palestine is found 
in the uncomplimentary company of Russia 
and Spain? While the mandate guarantees 
complete freedom and equality with respect to 
religion, language, and race, the order in coun- 
cil made in 1922 provides for autonomy in the 
internal affairs of each religious community 
recognized by the government, subject to gen- 
eral ordinance by the high commissioner; it 
also provides for the continuance of the law 
and custom of the Near East by entrusting to 
the courts of the religious communities (Mos- 
lem, Jewish, and Christian of various denomi- 
nations) jurisdiction in marriage, divorce, 
guardianship, legitimation, adoption, legal in- 
competence, succession, wills, and legacies. 
The judgments of the religious courts are ex- 
ecuted by the process and offices of the gov- 
ernment or civil courts. 

In the light of these provisions, the author 
is quite correct in concluding that in Palestine 
freedom of religion is limited. Certainly there 
is no total separation there of church and state. 
As far as the Jewish community is concerned, 
as Professor M. M. Kaplan has recently pointed 
out, legal status is accorded only the Or- 
thodox or traditional law and rabbinical courts. 
Unfortunately the problem of religious freedom 
in Palestine, which may become acute in time, 
has been generally neglected. It calls for more 
impartiality and objectivity than, apparently, 
interested persons (Jews and non-Jews) are 
able to give to it today. But it cannot be kept 


on a high shelf indefinitely. The book by 
Dr. Bates shows that such issues cannot be 
suppressed without the community paying 4 
high price for the suppression. 

While there are degrees of repression or 
tyranny, there are no degrees of freedom. A 
people either has it or does not have it, 
As long as they do not have it, the struggle 
for it must go on. Having been persecuted 
for two thousand years, sometimes for their 
religious stiff-neckedness, and sometimes only 
ostensibly for this reason, the Jews have a great 
stake in religious feedom. It is a pity that a 
representative Jewish group did not participate 
in the selection of Professor Bates and in the 
sponsorship of the project. Why is it that we 
had to wait for a Herford for a commendable 
statement on the Pharisees? For a Danby for 
a translation of the Mishnah? For a George 
Foote Moore for a notable work on the develop- 
ment of Judaism in the early centuries of the 
Christian era? For a Goodenough for the best 
treatises on Philo?p—And now for ‘a Bates for 
the most notable inquiry into the subject of 
religious liberty? 


Leading Pulitzer Contender 


At THE Krnc’s Men. By Rosert Penn 
Warren. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1946. 464 pp: $3.00. 

Reviewed by Leo Kirscupaum 


Tus is the story of Willie Stark, a Huey Long 
type of governor in a Louisiana type of state, 
and of his intellectual gunman Jack Burden, 
who tells the story. Willie starts out as an 
Honest Abe Lincoln used by the politicians to 
split the vote; he discovers the fact, turns into 
a spellbinder, and later takes over the state. 
He becomes a typical Boss, surrounded by 
sycophants, brooking no opposition, having or 
being able to get the goods on anyone who 
stands in his way, a hard drinker and wencher, 
a despiser of all men as corrupt and weak; 
and Jack Burden, rootless and uncertain actor 
observer, follows along, never sure whether 
Willie is god or devil. . 

For one reader, the book was dull and 
callow. The story is aimless until in the last 
three chapters it explodes into reckless Hitch- 
cock, patched together out of indiscriminate 
violence and mechanical surprise. The charac- 
ters are merely reiterated stock types: the good 
woman who bakes a cake in the midst of dis- 
order, the cartoon politician, the highminded 
Southern jurist and gentleman who reads the 
classics and drinks good Bourbon, the idealistic 
young doctor, and so on. .. . None of them 
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comes alive. For most of the book, the style 
yaries between the turgidly poetic and the flat 
hardboiled, the latter much like Hemingway 
and for the same reason—to hide the hero’s 
aching heart. Occasionally there is a flash of 
superb writing, but by and large the style is 
oversmart or highflown or semi-hysterical. “I 
saw her small gloved hands clench the railing, 
and felt sorry for the railing.” “The faint 
mumble of traffic, like the ocean chewing its 
gums.” “Off yonder in the myrtle hedge a 
mocking-bird hysterically commented on the 
total beauty and justice of the universe.” This 
is a description of a prefrontal lobectomy: Dr. 
Stanton “did a job that would have made a 
Comanche brave look like a tyro with a scalp- 
ing knife.” As for the novel’s formal but 
erratically-presented philosophy, it is under- 
developed and unconvincing and unrelated to 
the narrative, both in its first phase (that we 
are merely neural agents) and in its second 
phase (that we surely possess wills). The 
values of the book are never clear-cut; loose 
poetry substitutes for intellect. All the King’s 
Men can only be called a bad failure as a 
novel. 

Nevertheless, its failure is the failure of a 
serious novel. Jack Burden, the narrator, surely 
engages one’s sympathies in some of his as- 
pects. Here, one may say, is the lorn individual 
of our time. He cannot accept or reject his 
self-centered mother. His relationship with the 
unworldly weakling whom he thinks to be his 
father has also been emotionally unsatisfac- 
tory. He not only discovers his real, and ad- 
mirable, father too late, but also—the twist of 
the knife!—causes his death. He cannot marry 
the woman he loves until she has thrown his 
universe into turmoil by becoming Willie 
Stark’s kept mistress, until horror has come 
upon horror and passion is almost spent, at 
the threshold of middle age. His relations with 
his first wife are solely sexual—and abhorrent 
to him. Jack never quite knows what he wants 
sex to be—but surely it must not be animal- 
like, somehow it must be tender and fine. Too, 
the ideals of youth must somehow not be lost. 
Jack feels a pervasive dullness and grayness. 
City people are degraded in soul. Country 
poor are voiceless and helpless. The munici- 
palities, the counties, and the state are run by 
conscienceless, stupid, grasping politicians. 
Willie Stark, the one man who stands above 
all this, who moves the people like reeds in 
the wind, the strong man to whom Jack’s feel- 
ings are attached and could become more 
attached, dies before Jack has understood him 
or himself. 

All the King’s Men is a serious attempt to 
set forth in the personality of its hero—in his 


constant frustration, in the complete lack of 
inner security that drives him to hitch on to 
the substitute father Willie Stark—a valid 
sensibility of our time, and through that sensi- 
bility, a valid image of our world. That, I 
suppose, is why the critics have given the novel 
such high marks. They have correctly identi- 
fied the heart and mind that inform it as un- 
deniably contemporary, and they have appar- 
ently considered that this novel represents the 
best that can be thought and done in American 
letters today. They may be right. The “I’s” 
of Nathanael West’s Miss Lonelyhearts and 
Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County 
also suggest that to think and feel today is 
automatically to be damned. These “I’s”—alike 
in being more-than-average serious, intelligent, 
observing, sensitive—are neurotics who suffer 
intensely from the modern world. They are 
not like the “I” of Juvenalian satire, who 
looks bitterly upon man’s messy kettle of fish; 
they are in the kettle themselves, and they 
know it. 


SEEMINGLY, then, there could be two dis- 
parate judgments concerning the make-up of 
the narrator in Warren’s novel. On the one 
hand, it could be said that his ambiguity, con- 
fusion, and high emotionality turn the book 
into a kind of case history of delayed ado- 
lescence, and that a case history, as American 
critics in general have yet to learn, is not a 
novel. Furthermore, since a novel is a construct 
that always seems to demand a limited and 
clear moral viewpoint, it may also be said that 
Warren has written a confused book, because 
his own relationship to the narrator of the novel 
is never made clear: what is his attitude toward 
Jack Burden? Does he too surrender to Willie 
Stark? On the other hand, one could say in 
reply what could also be said about another 
seemingly bad but disturbing novel, Heming- 
way’s To Have and Have Not: Here is a hero 
who is sweating it out. He is neither careless 
nor sure. He sees a great deal and reacts 
deeply. He truly represents the contemporary 
ego. If art falsifies this ego, the less art it is. 
This last seems true in principle. But I do 
not see why a truthful depiction of a modern 
Hamlet need necessarily be presented in bad 
prose, in a bad plot, and among hackneyed 
characters. Moreover, it is exceedingly debat- 
able whether the particular neurotic patterns 
of Jack Burden’s personality are truly repre- 
sentative of the situation of man in our time. 
Jack’s inexplicable and hysterical refusal to 
have sexual relations with the woman he loves, 
romanticism castrating itself, seems to me a 
highly individual infantilism, and Jack’s final 
amoral and mystical approval of the American 
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fascist Willie Stark—who brings almost. no 
named objective good to his people, who does 
not even recognize the presence of Negroes 
in his state—is a total abnegation of manhood 
that cannot be regarded as inevitable in any 
terms: neither the modern world, nor Willie 
Stark’s state, nor Jack Burden’s character, re- 
quires it. 


Roll, Jordan 


Tue River Jorpan. By Netson Giuecx. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1946. 268 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Turopvor H. Gaster 


For over a decade Professor Nelson Glueck, 
the gifted and fortunate Director of the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
has been wandering up and down the River 
Jordan, enriching the world with the results 
of his archaeological surveys and himself with 
a deep and unique experience. All of the 
new historical insights and perspectives that 
he has given out to the world as the product 
of his pioneer researches he has absorbed into 
himself in the form of a vehement, almost 
mystic passion for the weird and fateful stream 
which, as he reminds us, has cast its spell upon 
men and influenced their destinies these many 
thousands of years. 

The present volume, written at the sugges- 
tion of his wife, is at once a popular presenta- 
tion of Professor Glueck’s researches and an 
eloquent (sometimes too eloquent) testimony 
to his own inner experience. Thanks to this 
combination, the river is treated not only as a 
geographical entity or as the setting of signifi- 
cant historical events, but equally as a psycho- 
logical factor influencing the temperament and 
the actions of those who have contact with it, 
and thereby determining to no small extent the 
trend and pattern of history and civilization. 

Professor Glueck’s method is to escort us 
gentiv and at leisurely pace down the length 
of the Jordan, pointing out its geographical 
features and identifying for us the various his- 
torical sites (many of them still unexcavated 
mounds) passed en route. At each of the lat- 
ter he pauses briefly to recount the salient facts 
of its history and to draw attention to archaeo- 
logical remains—ruined temples, synagogues, 
basilicas, as well as mosaics, artifacts, and 
ancient pottery. Wherever possible, he weaves 
into his narrative extracts from and references 
to the Biblical record, taking pains especially 
to point up the relation of the events therein 
recounted to the geographical features of the 
places in which they occurred. Illuminating, 


for example, is the graphic description the 
author gives of the perils that attended himself 
and his companions when they attempted to 
explore an ancient site on the edge of the 
plateau of Moab. All of them, we are told, 
eventually passed out from exhaustion; and the 
hazards experienced in that adventure serve to 
explain the marked reluctance of the Reubenites 
and Gadites to enter the same territory some 
three thousand and more years ago (Numbers 
32). Similarly, it is instructive to learn, on 
Professor Glueck’s high authority, that the in- 
cident of the parting of the Jordan related in 
Joshua 3:15-17 need not be apocryphal, seeing 
that “in this uneasy area of earthquakes, it 
is known that landslides have at times blocked 
the channel of the Jordan, forcing it to chart 
a new course.” 


Nor the least important feature of Professor 
Glueck’s work is the demonstration that the 
Valley of the Jordan was indeed a fertile and 
densely populated area, as the Bible seems to 
indicate (cf. Genesis 13:10), and not a barren 
waste as is commonly assumed by modern 
writers. This has been accomplished by the 
discovery of many tells, or mounds of ruined 
cities, a fair number of which have been identi 
fied with places mentioned in Scripture. Al 
though, however, Professor Glueck has pre 
viously justified most of these identifications in 
technical articles and monographs, it would 
have been helpful to the lay reader had at 
least some of the reasons been repeated, if only 
summarily, in the present volume, for such 
of his views as conflict with those of other 
scholars or with those which have gained com- 
mon acceptance. Thus, while Professor Glueck 
located Abel-meholah at Tell el-Maglub, Pro- 
fessor W. F. Albright (whose opinions must 
certainly command respect) places it, albeit 
tentatively, at Tell Abu Sifri or at Sin Helweh. 
Similarly, while Professor Glueck fixes the site 
of Ramoth-gilead at Tell Ramith, Dalman and 
Albright think it was at Husn Ajlin; and while 
Glueck puts Zaphon at Tel Qos, Albright would 
locate it at Fakaris or Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, the 
latter of which Professor Glueck identifies in 
turn with Zarethan, which Professor Albright 
places at Tell Sleihat. 

One of the most puzzling questions that arise 
from this profusion of newly discovered Jordan 
settlements is why so few of them are men- 
tioned in the Bible. Professor Giueck’s answer 
is that the Biblical writers “were neither in- 
terested in furnishing a Baedeker list of all 
towns in any given district nor in writing a his 
torical geography of the Holy Land or an 
anomasticon of Palestine. They culled materials 
from source books such as the Book of Jashar 
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in order to elaborate the thesis which pervades 
every page of Sacred Writ, that God is One and 
Good, that he is the God of history, and that 
all men are his children. In addition, they 
were much too shrewd story tellers to burden 
their record with a multitude of unnecessary 
names.” 

This, however. is scarcely an adequate ex- 
planation, for every reader of Genesis, Num- 
bers, or Chronicles knows that the Biblical 
writers were by no means averse to incorporat- 
ing into their records lengthy and detailed 
genealogies, itineraries, and the like, even in- 
cluding ethnological tables (e.g. Genesis 10), 
of but remote interest to Israel or to the thesis 
mentioned by Professor Glueck. Is it not there- 
fore more plausible to assume that the reason 
why so comparatively few cities appear in the 
Biblical records is simply because those records 
were compiled on a selective basis from many 
more local narratives now lost? Moreover, it 
must be remembered that they represent only 
a small portion of ancient Palestinian literature. 


Wrru so much that is rich and valuable in this 
volume—not least of which are the one hun- 
dred and thirteen superb photographs—it might 
seem ungracious to cavil at small defects. It 
must be said, however, that the author's obvious 
enthusiasm for his subject not infrequently 
betrays him into lush passages, extravagant and 
gushing outbursts, coy asides, and tempera- 
mental flights of imagination. On some occa- 
sions at least, such want of restraint has landed 
the author in downright absurdity, as when 
he observes within the space of a dozen lines 
that the sight of the Jordan from Mount Her- 
mon might lead a man, apparently at one and 
the same time, to “break into a little dance” 
and yet “be lost in awe.” But we should not 
grumble. Rhapsody, after all, is of the essence 
of enthusiasm, and Professor Glueck has given 
us an enthusiastic, triumphant account of what 
the Jordan has been and is, not only in the 
march of history but also in the spirit of men. 


The Yogi and the Englishmen 


Tue PerenniAL Puiwosopuy. By At- 
pous Huxrey. New York, Harper, 
1945. 312 pp. $3.00. 

VEDANTA FOR THE WeEsTERN Wor _p. 
By CuristopHerR IsHerwoop. Cali- 
fornia, The Marcel Rodd Co., 1945. 
451 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Harotp RosENBERG 
Tues books consist of quantities of Hindu 


mysticism imported from the Far East in a 
raw state, mixed with materials from Chris- 
tian saints and seers, and packaged for the 
Anglo-American trade by Messrs. Huxley, 
Isherwood, and Company (Gerald Heard, John 
Van Druten, et al) Ltd. 

For quite a while some Britons have felt that 
the Orient has a message of the Spirit for us, 
and that maybe there even lurks there a special 
power superior to Western science that will 
allow adepts to do tricks like falling into 
trances, flying through the air, and suspending 
the action of the heart. One recalls other books 
along this line by such British men of action 
as Yeats-Brown and Lockhart. Those were 
accounts of personal adventures and experi- 
ences. Here, however, is a determined appeal 
for converts: the Western reader is urged to 
adopt a doctrine derived from the scriptures of 
the East. 

Huxley’s book juxtaposes short selections 
from Buddhist writings with paragraphs from 
Christian mystics containing similar thoughts. 
Huxley himself supplies the “continuity” be- 
tween the quotations, stringing editorials on 
virtue, the boredom of modern life, war, prog- 
ress, the self, the common man, among the 
metaphysical stumps he has collected. Isher- 
wood has less to say in his contribution and 
seems intellectually a bit neater; he has col- 
lected an anthology from the bi-monthly maga- 
zine Vedanta and the West, published in 
California by a Vedanta Center with the col- 
laboration of various Indian teachers and 
British literary men. Both books are offshoots 
of the modern Indian religious movement 
based on the ancient Vedas, which maintains 
that all religions are basically the same, and 
they are supposed to add up to a restatement 
of the religious “highest common factor.” 


Wuar is the “perennial philosophy” that is 
common to all religions? It is the denial of 
the final reality of the visible world; the 
affirmation of a higher Reality, with which the 
true Self of each human being is identical; 
and, above all, the attempt, through the elim- 
ination of the personal ego, to establish in the 
life of the individual his identity with the 
“That” which is the “Ground” of everything. 
The chief point is that the individual “Who” 
should turn into the universal “That”—that man 
should become God. 

Now it is plainly not a fact that all religions, 
or even all mystical traditions, accept the idea 
that man can become God, or that God, 
through human practices or otherwise, will 
take the form of a man. It was on this issue, 
of course, that Judaism and Christianity split 
irreconcilably. But even Christianity denies 
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that the “avatar” has happened, or can happen, 
more than once. The Hebrew tradition, for 
all its “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, etc,” mever once abandons its 
sense that man is man, that God is he who 
made the universe, which is real—and the 
deepest love of the Creator and faith in him 
does not change man into something else than 
man. 

This humanistic emphasis of the Old Testa- 
ment, which has tremendous implications for 
action and relations among men, has never 
disappeared from the religions of the West. 
Perhaps it is this humanism of the Hebraic 
world-view that restricts Huxley’s references 
to Hebrew literature to a remark on Job and 
on the Prophets, and to one quotation from 
Hillel, obviously taken from non-Jewish writ- 
ings, on the beginnings of Christianity. Or 
the omission of Jewish mysticism may be 
owing simply to the author’s ignorance of 
the subject. 

For Huxley and his friends, what is indi- 
vidual is entirely bad or illusory and incon- 
sistent with religion—individuality is a “psycho- 
physical idiosyncrasy” that is the very principle 
of evil. Hence anything that replaces the 
Who with a That is an improvement. Huxley 
quotes an article in Harper's by an army 
psychiatrist who observed on several combat 
missions with the RAF that, in situations 
of great danger, trained men tend to react 
uniformly and that normal differences in per- 
sonality are suppressed. Under inhuman stress, 
the Who automatically abdicates and is re- 
placed by a That. And Huxley cites this fact 
with enthusiasm! The fliers, he says, were 
“lifted out of their divergent personalities and 
raised to some higher level” (my italics). The 
key is the word “higher.” It suggests the whole 
system of values of the “perennial philosophy.” 

When the individual ceases to be himself 
and becomes no-matter-what, when man be- 
comes a thing—that is “higher”! 

This inhuman result seems to follow in- 
evitably from any effort to derive a philosophy 
or scheme of values from mystical experience. 
What is responsible, however, is not the mys- 
tical practice but the philosophy, which de- 
forms its meaning. For while the mystical 
practice says “No” to everything that exists, 
including the self that meditates, its negation 
is part of a living process that relates the in- 
dividual uniquely to the unknown. Mysticism 
is altogether concrete, and strives towards ever 
more concreteness in its movement towards 
infinite being. Though an unremitting dialectic 
cancels his every formula, the mystic becomes 
as positive as he (his movements) is negative. 
In other words, all mystical ideas are untrue, 


except at the moment when they are being 
lived, and then they are not ideas. . . . 

But if the “No” of mysticism is abstracted 
from the living practice of the mystic and 
turned as a weapon against all human actiy; 
ties; if the “ideas” of the mystic are removed 
from the flux of spirit and fixed into a phi 
losophy that nothing actual has reality, and 
that the good consists in being “lifted” out 
of oneself—then destructive notions like the 
“higher” status of the fear-stricken airmen be 
come possible. 

Higher states of the same sort have been 
reported from concentration camps, Elite Guard 
schools, mobs, etc. A plan for becoming God 
makes man into a thing. 


Because there can be no philosophical essence 
of mysticism, there can be no universal 
“ground” of religion. If the initiate’s self js 
ultimately not under his own control, it can 
not be under the control of his philosophy. He 
is “in the hands of God,” and the character 
of the particular God who moves him will 
determine his behavior and his vision. A God 
of projects like Jehovah will therefore inescap 
ably “produce” a different “self” in the mystic 
than a God of Non-Being. A good example is 
the account, to us scandalous, in Isherwood’s 
book, of Ramakrishna’s worship of his wife as 
an incarnation of the Mother. ... In sum, what 
our English friends are proselytizing for is not 
a common God but a peculiar That-God which 
is indifferent, a sort of Atom. 

In connection with Huxley’s antagonism to 
the ego, we might add that mystical literature 
reveals extreme differences in the personalities 
of outstanding saints. Isherwood mentions 
some in his sketches of Ramakrishna, Vive 
kenanda, and other Vedantists, and there are, 
of course, numerous examples among Jews and 
Christians. Some mystics are gentle, loving, 
and charitable, others forceful and aggressive, 
some even bitter and ironical. If anything, the 
Who seems more prevalent here than else 
where, and I should be willing to venture that 
if Mr. Huxley’s bomber were manned by 
saints, their behavior would be less uniform 
than that of the trained Thats he admires. 
Only in philosophical abstraction does the self 
really disappear into something “higher’—in 
life it can only be moved by its own law or 
be mechanized. 

While there can be no universal religion 
or mystical philosophy, accounts of similar 
experiences may be found in the writings ol 
saints belonging to different religions. Chris 
tians, Buddhists, Hasidim, have spoken in 
similar terms about the relation of the self to 
the absolute and to all existence. An experience 
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of death and rebirth, of becoming indifferent 
to oneself and filled with love, seems to be 
common to these adventures—just as there are 
common experiences in the myths of most 
people regarding eating, nightfall, floods. The 
outcome of the death experience differs, how 
ever, in each culture; it is one thing when 
Jacob is changed by it into Israel, quite another 
when Saul becomes Paul. The experience itself 
is neither good nor bad; in itself, it is not the 
essence of any particular religion (which does 
not make it the essence of all religions), and 
no one can say whether it brings one closer 
to “ultimate Reality” or to hallucination. The 
metaphysical question of Reality is perhaps 
meaningless in this context—the necessity of 
faith arises precisely from the impossibility of 
all proofs. It is for this reason that philosophy, 
even theology, has always been most uncom 
fortable in the presence of mystical “thinking.” 


Asie from the role of British Vedantism in 
the current assault on the individual, perhaps 
the most objectionable feature in the Huxley 
Isherwood propaganda is its popular tone, its 
vulgar appeal to the lending-library public, 
which Huxley has always affected to despise 
so much, and its strategic disguise of the haz 
ards involved in authentic mystical practice 
Here, for example, is an instruction on how 
to become God in a sensible way: “If specific 
exercises in self-denial are undertaken, they 
should be inconspicuous, non-competitive, and 
uninjurious to health. Thus, in matters of diet, 
most people will find it sufficiently(?) morti 
fying to refrain from eating all the things which 
the experts in nutrition condemn as unwhole 
some.” (Huxley) Convenient, no? Too bad 
the ascetics of the past had neither Huxley nor 
“experts in nutrition” to let them know when 
they had fasted enough. 

No suggestion is given of the violently 
Either/Or nature of the decision to deny the 
reality of the understandable world. Yet for 
the individual to attempt to be, apart from the 
community, not God, but just genuinely re 
ligious, is, as Kierkegaard pointed out, a ven 
ture filled with fearful implications. The first 
step in the direction of an individual religious 
conception of the world is away from the 
ethical, the shining universals of good and evil, 
towards the darkness of the unpredictable. 

Failing to stress, in fact deliberately covering 
up, the nihilism of the mystical, Huxley and 
Company are cajoling their readers toward a 
ginger-bread house in the deepest woods. There 
is a Hebrew phrase for such light-minded 
dealing with serious matters: in English it 
would be something like, “fooling around with 
sacred vessels.” 


What Shall We Teach? 


Democratic Epucarion. By BENJAMIN 
Fine. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1945. 25] pp: $2.50. 

EpucaTION FoR MoperN Man. By Sip- 


New York, Dial Press, 


NEY Hook. 


1946. 237 pp. $2.75. 


feviewed by Sipney MorGENBESSER 


['HEsE two books well illustrate the differing 
approaches of the reporter and the philosopher. 
One is an informed, well-meaning, but some 
what pedestrian and often commonplace affair, 
the other a carefully reasoned and clear state 
ment of policy based on a systematic analysis. 

Democratic Education is a report on the col 
leges, sketching their history, emphasizing their 
gradual emancipation from theological control, 
and applauding every attempt to reach increas 
ing numbers of students. Convinced that de 
mocracy should mean near universal instruction 
on a collegiate level, the author welcomes junior 
colleges and new not-too-technical courses as 
steps in the right direction, and judges the St. 
John’s Chicago program as suspiciously aristo 
cratic. All this is very well, if increased attend 
ance at college does not merely result in more 
people wasting four years honorifically. 

Dr. Hovok’s Education for Modern Man, 
developed within an intellectual community of 
thinkers facing common problems, illustrates 
the author’s own belief in the social nature of 
thought, and is both very incisive and very 
pragmatic. Dr. Hook’s co-thinkers are easily 
identified: the ever poignant Marx with his 
insistence upon suffering, working man; Mor 
ris R. Cohen with his vision of the dignity 
of truths not appreciated in the market place; 
and, paramountly, Dewey with his classic grasp 
of the role of inquiry and the possibilities of 
From all these sources, 
from many others, and from independent reflec 
tion, Dr. Hook has developed and here con 
tinues his emphasis on method and on the 
importance of a genuine democratic culture for 
the advancement of science and the satisfaction 
of human needs, his faith in the possibilities of 
an intelligently planned socialism, and his op 
position to all totalitarianism. Since this book is 
primarily on education, the comments on these 
issues, especially on economic planning and the 
verifiability of value judgments, are not de 
veloped at great length and remain suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 

Of primary importance is the author’s con 
cern with the moral and social implications of 
education. This is not to be identified with the 


enriched experience. 
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commonplace that a school is a social institution 
and hence influenced by others, nor with the 
mid-30’s idea that the revolution might be in- 
augurated by experimental nursery schools. 
What is stressed is Dewey’s principle that 
chosen ends of education can only be warranted 
in terms of the envisaged society. Since the latter 
should always be under re-examination, judg- 
ment, and reshaping in the light of human 
needs, the circular process of having culture 
both controlled and controlling is frankly ac- 
cepted. Thus also the two pitfalls of blind 
manipulation and blind conformity are avoided. 
This procedure has been under attack from 
those who, like Meikeljohn, seem to set up “the 
culture” as an unquestioned norm, and from 
those in Chicago who deduce timeless educa- 
tional goals from the nature of man. Dr. Hook 
takes this latter group very seriously—for pur- 
poses of demolition. It is a safe guess that he 
derived the greatest personal satisfaction from 
those passages in which he demonstrates that the 
arguments of the neo-Thomists—who speak so 
glibly of eternal verities—are logically fallacious. 

Those who demand that a treatise on educa- 
tion depart radically from the principles and 
practices that have proved necessary and fruit- 
ful over the years will find the author’s insist 
ence upon enriched perception, critical habits 
of thought, awareness of methods of inquiry, 
development of sympathy and _ responsibility, 
and so on, too sober and old stuff. That a great 
deal of what anyone will have to say about ends 
of life will be old stuff goes without saying, but 
the seeming commonplaceness of Dr. Hook's 
remarks is the unhappy result of his use of 
phrases universally employed by others in a 
merely honorific way. He asks us over and 
over again to go beyond the words and reflect 
upon the ideas they symbolize. We can cite 
only two examples. 

In talking about vocational education, Dr. 
Hook avoids the Scylla of the Greek legacy, in 
which vocational training is useful only for a 
natural slave class and meaningless in liberal 
education, and the Charybdis of the “bitch-god- 
dess success” which insists that education must 
pay. He suggests that the student be given a 
pattern of aptitudes, abilities, and principles 
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which, while not training him for a narrow and 
specific task, will enable him to choose intel]; 
gently from a series of callings, economy alow 
ing, and thus not be at a total loss. 

Dr. Hook’s remarks on the great-book con 
troversy are equally cogent. Since it would be 
universally agreed that one test of a good edy 
cation is the ability to read, and the better the 
education the better the books one can read. 
many people seem at a loss to explain what, jf 
anything, is lacking in the St. John’s approach. 
But it must be remembered that books are to 
be judged by their utility in the discovery of 
truth, and that truth cannot be defined jn 
terms of previous great books. The specific St. 
John’s program seems chaotic. Some perfectly 
useless books are forced reading, and some sub 
jects are approached in the worst possible way 

Unless the author’s suggested alternative cur 
riculum is taken as a set of goals, it would be 
easy to caricature it as a ridiculous snap. Neither 
this nor any other curriculum should be taken 
too seriously. No one has yet evolved a formula 
that will unfailingly stimulate the average stu 
dent. Recognizing this, Dr. Hook emphasizes 
the role of the instructor. Obviously, a great 
teacher can do much, as the few men on every 
campus who fulfill the author’s requirements 
bear testimony. But such men are rare, and 
ultimately the college student’s education stil] 
depends on the friends he keeps. 

It is outside the scope of this review to com 
ment specifically on all the topics covered, but 
attention must be called to issues here entirely 
neglected: for example; the vexing problem of 
adult education, the experimental approaches of 
Antioch and Black Mountain, the role of fra 
ternities and sororities on campus, and _ the 
socio-economic role of the campus within the 
community. 

The pragmatic test of the book must be the 
simple one: how many universities will actually 
change their program as a result of this book? 
If very few—because most universities are so 
commercially minded that no real education is 
possible, or because Mortimer Adler has a better 
advertising campaign, or for other reasons—the 
next step obviously should not be the writing 
of new books, excellent as they might be. 
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